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PREFACE. 



The manual which follows has been prepared for 
the Dse of students in law schools and other institu- 
tions of learning. The design has been to present 
succinctly the general priuciplea of constitutional law, 
whether they pertain to the federal system, or to the 
state system, or to both. Formerly, the structure of 
the federal cooBtitutional government was so distinct 
from that of the States, that each might usefully be 
examined and discusBed apart from the other; hut 
the points of contact and dependence have been so 
largely increased by the recent amendments to the 
federal Constitution that a different course is now 
deemed advisable. Some general principles of coa- 
stitutional law, which formerly were left exclusively 
to state protection, are now brought within the pur- 
view of the federal power, and any useful presenta- 
tion of them must show the part they take in federal 
as well aa state government. An attempt has been 
made to do this in the following pages. 
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The reader will soon discover that mere theories 
have received very little attention, and that the prin- 
ciples stated are those wliich have been settled, judi- 
cially or otherwise, in the practical working of the 
government. 

THOMAS M. COOLEY. 

UtiiVEBgiTT OP MiOBiOAN, Ana Akbob, 
March, 1860. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In the preparation of this edition, such changes in 
the text and notes of the first edition have been made 
as have been required by the many important deci- 
sions upon constitutional questions rendered within 
the last ten years. While the aim has been to keep 
the book a manual and not to make it a digest, it will 
be found, it is hoped, to treat briefly all important 
points covered by the cases decided up to this time. 

ALEXIS C. ANGELL. 
Dbtboit, Aagust, 1891. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

In the preparation of the third edition of this -work, 
I have been guided and aided by the results of ten 
years' experience in using the book with my classes. 
While 1 have endeavored to leave the text unaltered 
as far as seemed consistent with a careful revision, I 
have made occasional alterations, usually by expanding 
condensed statemeats, sometimes to correct a principle 
altered or modified by recent decisions. Because of 
the great development of some branches of consti* 
tntional law, for example, the law of interstate com- 
merce, I have found it necessary to rearrange, and 
in large measure rewrite, some pages of the earlier 
editions. I should have preferred to leave the text as 
it was written by its distinguished author ; but inas- 
much as the book is widely used by students in colleges 
and law schools, it seemed unwise simply to use foot- 
notes to call attention to new and important de- 
cisions which have modified the statements of the test. 
Besides new matter inserted in the pages of the earlier 
edition, I have added a chapter dealing with State Con- 
stitutions. This chapter is in large measure a con- 
densation of Chapters III, to VL of Judge Cooley's 
Oon^itaiional JAmitatiom, and where possible I have 
used the language of that treatise in preference to 
my own, 

ANDREW c. Mclaughlin. 

USmBSITT OT MiCHIOAH, ASK AKBOB, 

September, 1B9B. 
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CONSTITUTION 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



We the people of the United States, id order to form a more 
perfect unioo, establish justice, iaaura domestic tranquillify, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Conbtitutioit for the United States 
al America. 

ARTICLE I. 

Sect. 1. All legislative powers herein granted shab be vested 
In a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Sen- 
ate and a Honse of Representatives. 

Skct. S. The HouBB of RepreeentativeB shall be composed 
of members chosen eveiy second year by the people of the sev- 
eral States, and the electors in each State shall have the qaalifi- 
oations requisite for electors of the most nnmerous branch of 
the State Legislatnre. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shaU not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

Kepreeentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be incladed within this Union, 
according to their respective cumbers, which shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole nnmber of free persons, inclad- 
ing those bound to service for a term of years, and ercluding 
Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons. The actu^ 
enumeration shall be made within three years after the first 
meeting cd the Congress of the United States, and within every 
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snbaeqnent term of ten years, in snch manner as they sball by 
law direct. The number of KeprBBBntatiyes shall not exceed 
one for every thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least 
one representative ; and until such enumeration shall be made, 
the State of New Hampshire shall be entitied to choose three, 
Massachusetts eight, Rhode Islaad and Providence Plantations 
one, Connecticut five. New York six. New Jersey four, Pennsyl- 
vania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North 
Carolina five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the repi'esentation from any State, 
the Execntive authority Uiereof shall issue writs of election to 
fill such vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers ; and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Sect. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legis- 
lature thereof, for sLs years ; and each Senator shall have 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in ooDsequenee of 
the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into 
three classes. The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, of the second 
class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one third may 
be chosen every second year ; and if vacancies happen by resig- 
nation, or otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any 
State, the Executive thereof may make temporary appointments 
until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be President 
of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a Presi- 
dent pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when 
be shall exercise the office of President of the United Stetes. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirma- 
tion. When the President of the United States is tried, the 
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Chief Justice shall preside : and no person shall he convicted 
witiiOQt the coDcnrrence of tiro thirds of the membei's present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to bold and 
enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States : bnt the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, accord- 
ing to law. 

Sect. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and RepreBentatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the LegislatDre thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
sncb meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sf.ct. 5. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of 
each shall constitute a quorum to do busineas ; but a smaller 
nnmber may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized 
to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner, 
and nnder snch penalties, as each House may provide. 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, pun- 
ish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concur- 
rence of two thirds, eipel a member. 

Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same, excepting snch paits as may in 
their judgment require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at the desire of 
one fiftii of those present, be entered on the jonmal. 

Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without 
the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor 
to any other place than that in which the two Houses shall be 
sitting. 

Sect. 6. The Senators and Kepresentatives shall receive a 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
pfud out of the Treasury of the United States. They shall in 
all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be 
privileged from arrest during their attendance at the session of 
tiieir respective Houses, and in going to and returning from the 
same ; and for any speech or debate in either House they shall 
itot be questioned in any other place. 
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No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the author- 
ity of the United States, which nhall have been created, or the 
emolutnenta whereof shall have been iocreased, during such 
time ; and no person holding any office under the United States 
shall be a member of either House during his continuance ia 

SacT. 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or con- 
cur with amendments as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented 
to the President of the United States ; if he approve he shall 
sign it, but if not he shall return it with his objections to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the ob- 
jections at lai^ on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 
If after such reconsideration two thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise bo recon- 
sidered, and, if approved by two thirds of that House, it shall 
become a law. But in all such cases the votes of both Houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the 
persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the 
journal of each House respectively. If any bill shall not be re- 
turned by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a 
law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case it shall 
not bo a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (ex- 
cept on a question of adjournment) shall be presented to the 
President of the United States ; and, before the same shall take 
effect, shall be approved by him, or, being disapproved by him, 
shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, according to the tnlesand limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 

Sbct, 8. The Congress shall have power, — 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniibrm throughout the United States; 
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To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among tbe 
several States, and with the Indian tribea; 

To establish an nniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcieB throughout the United 
States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and meaauree ; 

To provide for the ponishment of counterfeiting the securi- 
^es and current coin of the United States; 

To establish post-ofGcea and poat-i-oada ; 

To promote the progress of science and useftit arts, by secur' 
ing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discovericB; 

To constitut* tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies cominitted on the 
high seas, and ofiences against the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militja to execnte the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

To provide for oi^nizing, arming, and disciplining the mili- 
tia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States, reserving to the States respec- 
tively, the appointment of the officers, and the authori^ of 
training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congreaa ; 

To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
such district (not exceeding ten aiiles square) as may, by ces- 
sion of particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of the government of the United States ; and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent 
of the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings ; — and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other pow- 
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era vested by this CoDstitatioa in the government of the tJnited 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Sect. 9. The migrfttion or importation of siich peraons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congresa prior to the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eigh^ bnt a tax or duty may be im- 
posed on such importation, not exceeding tea dollars for each 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpvi shall not be sus- 
pended, unless 'when in cases of rebellion or invasion the pnhlii^ 
safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or tx pott facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration herein before dii«cted to 
be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles expected from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor 
shall vessels bound to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, 
olear, or pay duties iu another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but iu oonsft- 
quence of appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them 
shall, without the consent of the Congress, accept of any pres- 
ent, emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any 
king, prince, or foreign state. 

Sbct. 10. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation ; gjant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder, 
expost/aelo law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

No State shall, without the ooneent of the Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the 
net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any Slate on im- 
ports or exports, shall be for the use of Uie treasury of the 
United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the ravislOD 
and control of the Congress. 
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No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tODnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter 
into any agreement or compact with another State, or with a 
foreign power, or engage in war, unless actoaUy invaded, or in 
such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II. 

Sect. I. The executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of Amerioa. He shall bold his office 
during the term of four years, and, together with the Vice- 
President, cbosen for the same t«nii, be elected as follows : — 

Each Stato shall appoint, in such manner as the Le^lature 
(hereof may direct, a numher of Electors equal to the whole 
nnmber of Senators and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the CongresH: but no Senator or Representa- 
tive, or person holding an office ot trnst or profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 

[The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote 
by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least ehall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for eai^; which list they shall sign and certify, and trans- 
mit sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then 
he counted. The person having the greatest number of votes 
shall be the President, if snch number be a majority of the 
whole number of Electors appointed ; and if there be more than 
one who have such majority, and have an equal number of 
votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President ; and if no person 
have a majority, then from the five highest; on the list the said 
Hoose shfdl in like manner choose the President. But in choos- 
ing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote ; a qnorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or members from two thirds 
of the States, and a majority of all the States shaU be necessary 
to a choice. In every case, after the choice of the President, 
Uie person having the greatest number of votes of the Electors 
diall be the Vice-President. liut if there shoold remtun two oi 
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more who have eqnaJ votes, the Senate shall choose from them 
bj ballot the Vice-Preaident. — Repealed by Amendment XII.] 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the Elec- 
tors, and the day on which they shall give their votes j which 
day shall be the aftme throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to the ofSce of President; neither shall any per- 
son be eligible to that office who shall not have attaioed to the 
age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen yeai-s a resident 
within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the Freaideut from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve od the Vice- 
President, aud the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President 
and Vice-Fresident, declaring what officer shall then act aa 
President, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the 
disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished 
during the period for which he shall have been elected, and he 
shall not receive within that period any other emolument from 
the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take 
the following oath or affirmation : — " I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of I^«sident of 
the United States, aud will, to the best of my ability, pereerve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States." 

Sect. 2. The President shall be commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual service of the United 
States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective offices, and he shall 
have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences gainst 
the United States, except in oases of impeachment 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and oonsent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators 
present concur ; and ha shall nominate, and, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministersi and consols, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
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all otber officers of the Doited States, whose appoiDtments are 
not heroin otherwise provided for, aod which shall be establiahed 
by law ; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of 
such ioferior officers, as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the coniis of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting com- 
missiona wliich ahall expire at the end of their next session. 

Sect. 3. He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
Houses, or either of them, and in case of diaagreement between 
them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to BUch time as he shall think proper; he shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers ; he shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commiaaion all the 
officers of the United States. 

Sect. 4. ThePresident, Vice-President, and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and miedemeanora. 



ARTICLE ni. 

Sect. 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courte as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judgea, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, and shall, at steted times, receive 
for their services a compensation, which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

Sect. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law 
and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority ; to all cases aSecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party ; to controversies between two or more States, be- 
tween a State and citizens of another State, between citizens of 
different States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands- nnder grants of different States, and between a State, or 
the ciUzens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or aubjecta. 
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In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public miaistors, and 
consnls, and thoee in which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have ori^nal jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under 
such reguIatioDB, as the Congress shall make. 

The trial o£ all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be bj jury ; aud such trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed ; but when not-committed 
within any State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the 
Congress may 1^ law have directed. 

Sect. 3. Treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering £to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be con- 
victed of treason unless ou the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of . 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the person at- 
tainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sect. 1. Full faith and credit shall be ^ven in each State 
to the public acta, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other State, And the Congress may bj general laws prescribe 
the manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sect. 2. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
[nivileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another 
State, shall, on demand of the executive authority of the State 
from which he fled, be delivered np, to be removed to the State 
having Jurisdiction of the crime- 
No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law 
or regulation therein, be dischai^ed from such service or labor, 
but shall be delivered up ou claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due. 

Sect. 8. New States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union; bnt no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed by 
the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, withoi^ 
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the conaent of the Legislatures of the States coocamed, as veil 
as of the CoDgreas. 

I'he Congress ehaU have power to dispose of and make all 
oeedf 111 rules aad regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States; and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be Bo construed aa to prejudice any claims of 
the United Statee, or of any particular State. 

Skct. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government, and shall pro- 
tect each of tbem against invasion; and on application of the 
Legislature, or of the Eiecutive (when the Legislature caniiot 
be convened), ^aioat domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 
The CoDgrees, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the Legislatures of two thirds of the several 
States, shall call a conventioD for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
of tills Constitution, when ratified by the Le^alatures of three 
fourtha of the several States, or by conventions in three fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress; provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any manner atEect the first and fourth clauses in 
the ninth section of the first article; and that no State, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this Constitution shall be as valid against the United 
' States under this Constitution as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contraiy notwithstanding. 

The Senat«rB and Representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several State Legislatures, and all executive and 
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jtidicifil officers, both of the United States and of the sereral 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support this 
CouBtitntioD ; but no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust nnder the United States. 

ARTICLE Vn. 

The ratification of the conTenUons of nine States shall be 

sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 

States BO ratifying the same. 

Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent of the States 
present, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hnndred and eighty-seren, and of 
the Independence of the United States of America the twelfth. 
)Eit SSlitiusi whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names. 

[Signed by] GO; Washington, 

Preiidt. and Deputy from Virginia, 
and hy (hvrty-nine delegattM. 
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AETICLES 

IN ADDITION TO, AND AMENDMENT OF, 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



ARTICLE I. 
CoQgrees Bhall make no law respecting an eBtablishmeDt of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of epeecfa, or of the press, or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a re- 
dreas of grievances. 

ARTICLE IL 
A well regalated militia being necessary to the security of a 
free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed. 



mamier to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 
The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue bat upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. 
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ARTICLE V. 
No person' shall be held to answer for a capital, or otberwise 
infamous crime, tinless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in caoes arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war or public 
danger ; nor shall any peraon ba subject for the same oSence to 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled 
io any criminal case to be a witness gainst himself, uor be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
Dor shall private property be taken for public use without just 
oompensation. 

ARTICLE VI. 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the Stat« 
and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses- against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defence. 

ARTICLE VII. 
In snits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the r^^ht of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-exam- 
ined in any court of the United States, than according to the 
roles of the common law. 

ARTICLE Vm. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines im- 
[)OSed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX. 
The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others ret^ned by the 
people. 

ARTICLE X. 
The powers not delegated to the United States t^ the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
The JDdicial power of the United States shall not be ooaatrued 

to extend to any suit in lav or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens of another State, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

ARTICLE Xn. 
The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vole by 
ballot for President and Vice-President, ooe of whom, at least, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves ; 
they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as Presi- 
dent, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent ; and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for 
as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and 
of the number of votes for each, which lists they shaU sign and 
oertif J, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the Fresident of the Senate ; — the 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Kepresentatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted; — the person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be the Fresident, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of Electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have such majority, then from the 
persons having the highest numbers not exceeding three on the 
list of those voted for as President, the House of Repreaentatives 
shall choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But in 
choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the 
representation from each State having one vote; a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two 
thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a Fresident, whenever the right of choice shaU 
devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next follow- 
ing, then the Vice-President shall act as President, as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional disability of the Presi- 
dent The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a 
majdrity of the wholenumher of Electors appointed, and if no per- 
son have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on the 
Ibt the Senate shall choose the Vice-President ; a quorum for 
the poTpose shall consist of two thirds of the vhole number 
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of Senators, and a majority of the whole nttmber shall be neces- 
sary to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible to 
the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President 
of tlie United States. 

ARTICLE Xm. 

Sect. 1. Neither slavery nor inyoluntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdictiou. 

Sect. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce thb article 
by appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE SIV. 

SscT. 1. All persons bom or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunitiee of citizens of the United States ; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law ; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 

Sect. S. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, counting 
the whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians 
not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of Electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitents of such State, 
being twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion or 
other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole sumber of male citizens twenty-one years of 
age in such State. 

Sect. 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
Congress, or Elector of President and Vice-President, or hold 
any office, civil or military, under the United States, or under 
any State, who, having previously taken an oath, asamemberof 
Congress, or as an ofQoer of the United States, or as a member 
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of any State Legislature, or as an executive or jadicial offioei' of 
any State, to support the Constitution of the United States, 
eball have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 
or given aid or comfort to the enemieB thereof. But Congress 
may, by a vot« of two thirds of each House, remove such dis- 
ability. 

Sect. 4. The validity of the public debt of the Uoited States, 
authorized by law, inoluding debts incurred for payment of 
pensions and bounties for aervicea in suppressing insurrection 
or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the United 
States, nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebelUon against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave ; 
but all such debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 

Sect. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by ap- 
propiate legislation, the provisions of ^is article. 

ARTICLE XV. 

Sect. 1. The ri^t of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by 
any State, on account of race, ao\or, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

Sect. 3. The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriat« legislation. 
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THE KISE OF THE AUERICAN UNION. 

Independence. — The declaration which severed the polit- 
ical connection between the thirteen American Colonies and 
the British Crown bears date July 4, 1776, and was made 
by the representatives of the Colonies in General Congress 
assembled, severally empowered by the respective Colonies 
to make it. By this manifesto tbe representatives declare 
to the world that " appealing to the Supreme Jndge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, [we] do, in the 
Dame and by authority of the good people of these Colo- 
nies, solemnly publish and declare, that these United Col- 
onies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to 
be, totally dissolved ; and that, as fVee and independent 
States, they have fall power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other 
acts and things which independent States may of right do." 
For more than a year previous to this the Colonies had 
been in the exercise of sovereign powers in hostility to 
the government of Great Britain, but without a repudia- 
tion of their allegiance ; and they now severally assumed 
the position of independent States, limited only by the 
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concessions of authority, mostly tacit, whicii tliey made 
to their genera! Congress. 

Colonial IJegislation. — The people of the Colonies bad 
previously exercised a somewhat indefinite power to make 
their own laws, which was very general in some Colonies 
and greatly restricted in others. In all of them the pro- 
prietary or royal governor might defeat legislation by re- 
fusing his assent; and in some a council not chosen by 
the people formed a second legislative chamber, whose 
concurrence was necessary. Colonial legislation was also 
sometimes nullified in England, by the authority of an 
executive board or council, or by Parliament, Parliament 
itself also exercised the power to make laws for the 
Colonies, and in some cases the power was conceded, 
though its exercise in particular instances was com- 
plained of as an abuse, while in other cases the power 
itself was denied. It was conceded that, in all matters 
of what may be denominated imperial concern, the com- 
mon legislature of the realm must legislate for all the 
dominions of the Crown, and that under this head fell 
ttie commerce of the Colonies with the mother country 
and with other nations and colonies. The most severe 
instances of the exercise of this authority were the 
Navigation Laws and the laws respecting manufactures 
ill the Colonies, the general purpose of which was to sub- 
ject the commerce and manufactures of the Colonies to 
such regulations and restraints as should be beneficial to 
the commerce and general business interests of the mother 
country. It was never disputed that the Colonies, like 
all other portions of the British dominions, must necessa- 
rily come under the control of the Crown and the Parlia- 
ment in respect to all their foreign relations ; and, though 
Indian affwra were for the most part left to the control 
and management of colonial authorities, yet these also 
were brought under imperial control to any extent that 
to the home government at any time seemed politto or 
desirable. 
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The distinct claim of a right in the Colonies to make 
their own laws was not made until Parliamentary legisla- 
tion appeared to threaten oppression. The first actual re- 
sistance which assumed general importance was when an 
attempt was made to impose iutemal taxation by authority 
of the imperial Parliament. The proposed taxes were not 
in themselves a serious burden, and might possibly have 
passed unchallenged, if it had been certain that the tax law 
was not to be the herald and the pioneer of others of a dif- 
ferent sort, and which would touch the colonists in particu- 
lars in which they were even more sensitive than in respect 
to their pecuniary interests. The power which could tax 
New England could impose an episcopal hierarchy upon it, 
and the disposition to do this, not only in New England 
but in New York, had often manifested itself to an extent 
that excited tiie most serious alarm. What vital powers of 
sovereignty in respect to American concerns might be as- 
serted and exercised, no one could foresee ; and the tax 
laws were therefore resisted rather as the representatives 
of unknown dangers than for the burdens they imposed. 
The government for a time abstained from pushing its 
claims to an extreme, but, lest its doing so might be 
understood as an assent to the claims of the Colonies, 
Parliament, when repealing the Stamp Act, which had- 
been rendered abortive by the resistance of tJie people, 
took occasion to assert an unqualified right to legislate for 
the Colonies on all subjects whatever.^ This claim after- 
wards assumed practical form in an attempt to collect a 
tax on tea imported for consumption in the Colonies. 
The levy of tiie tax was resisted as an invasion of the 
nndoubted rights of Englishmen, who, in taking up their 
home in the Colonies, had not lost their right to the 
protection of the ancient laws of the realm. In Massa- 
chusetts and New York cargoes of the taxed tea were 
destroyed by armed mobs ; in Maryland the importer was 
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compelled to set fire to the vessel by means of which he 
had ofiended, and in other colonies the taxed commodity 
was either reflised a landing, or not suffered to be sold 
after the landing had been effected ; and the tax law was 
by these means completely nullified,* 

JAberty a Birthright. — The resistance in the cases 
mentioned, and in some others, was grounded on the claim 
that the colonists, as Englishmen, according to the Consti- 
tutjon of the i-ealm, were entitled to certain rights which 
the government was attempting to override by the exercise 
of tyrannical power.' The evidence of these rights was to 
be found in part in certain historical documents which in 
both England and America had been looked upon and re- 
vered as the charters of liberty. The first of these was 

Magna Charla, extorted from King John in 1215, as a 
restrictioD npon what was then an almost unlimited kingly 
power ; the most important provision of which was, that 
*'No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or disseized 
or outlawed or banished or anyways destroyed, nor wiU 
the King pass upon him or commit him to prison, unless 
by the judgment of his peers or the law of the land." In 
the same instrument is foreshadowed parliamentary taxa- 
tion in the clause which requires the common consent of 
the realm to the levy of unusual burdens.* Grounded 
upon this charter the fabric of constitutional liberty was 
slowly and patiently erected ; parliamentary institutions 
acquired form and strength under the House of Lancas- 
ter ; and though the promise of a regular administration of 
the law was as otlen violated as kept, the right of the sub- 
ject to its benefits was never surrendered, and at length, 
at the beginning of the reign of Charies I., it received 
further assurance and confirmation in the royal assent to 

1 Frotbingham, Rise of the Republic, ch. 6; Pitkin, HUtof U.S-, 
cb. 7. 

« Pitkin, Hist of U. 8., oh. 8. 

* Blackatone'i Chu1ei«; 4 Bl. Com. 424; Story on Ci»ut, S HTBi 
Stubbi, Conit HlBt., ch. 12; Coolej, Coatt. Lim.. ch. IL 
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The Petition of Right } — By this petition it was prayed, 
amoDg other things, " that no man be compelled to make 
or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or such like 
chaise, without common consent by set of Parliament ; 

that none be called upon to make answer for refusal so to 
do ; that freemen be imprisoned or disseized only by the 
law of the land, or by due process of law, and not by the 
king's special command without any chaise." In the next 
reign was enacted 

The Habeas Corpus Act,' the purpose of which was to 
give speedy relief from all unlawful imprisonments, and 
to enforce upon judicial and other officers the duty of 
deliverance. The fourth of the great charters of English 
constitutional liberty was 

The BiU of Rights,^ which embodied in statutory form 
the principles enumerated in the Declaration of Rights 
presented by the Convention Parliament to the sovereigns 
called by that body to the throne on the Revolution of 
1688. The purpose of this act was to enumerate and 
reaffirm such rights of the people as the House of Stuart 
in any of its reigning representatives had set aside, en- 
croached upon, or ignored. 

The Common Law. — The charters above mentioned- 
declared general principles, but the common law was the 
expositor of these, and the extent of the protection they 
should give conld only be determined by its rules. That) 
law was the growth of many centuries ; its maxims were 
those of a sturdy and independent race of men, who wer& 
accustomed in an unusual degree to freedom of thought 
and action, and to a share in the administration of public 
affairs.* So far as they declared individual rights, they 
were a part of the constitution of the realm, and of that 
" law of the land " the benefit of which was promised by 

' 3 Ch. I., ch. 1 (1628). » 31 Ch. II., ch. 2 (1879). 

• 1 Win. &, Mary, Ses. 2, ch. 2 (1689}. 

* Cooley, CoDit Lim., 6th ed., p. Sa Van Ne«i b. Pacsrd, 2 Pet. 
137, lU. 
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the charter of King John to every freeman. Thej were 
modified and improved from age to age, by clianges in 
the habits of thought and action among the people, by 
modifications in the civil and political state, by the 
vicissitudes of public affairs, by judicial decisions, and by 



The colonists claimed that this code of law accompanied 
them, as a standard of right and of protection in tbeir emi- 
gration, and that it remained their law, excepting as in 
some particulars it was found unsuited to their circum- 
stances in the New World. Belying upon it, they had 
well known and well defined rules of protection ; without 
it, they were at the mercy of those who ruled, and, whether 
actually oppres9e<l or aot, were without freedom.^ 

Violations of Conatttutionai Right, — The complaints 
of violation of constitutional right were principally directed 
to four points : — 1. Imposing taxes without the consent 
of the people's repi-eaentatives. 2. Keeping up standing 
armies in time of peace to overawe the people. 3. Deny- 
ing a right to trial by a jury of the vicinage in some cases, 
and providing for a transportation of persons accused of 
crimes in America for trial in Great Britain. 4. Expos- 
ing the premises of the people to searches, and their per- 
sons, papers, and property to seizures on general warrants. 
If Americans were entitled to the constitutional rights of 
Englishmen, it was unquestionable that in these particu- 
lars their rights were invaded ; but the imperial govern- 
ment denied that the colonists could claim rights as against 
the exercise of its powers. 

Independence. — The sovereignty passed forever bom the 
British Crown and Parliament when the war of the Revo- 
lution was actually begun, waged on the one side by the 
government of Great Britain to reduce the colonists to 
submission, and directed on the other side by a Continental 
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Congress which assumed the sovereign power of condact- 
ing belUgerent affairs. This great fact was not perceived, 
and indeed not assured, for more than a j'ear, and it was 
then proclaimed to the world in the solemn document 
known as the Declaration of Independence, and which has 
already been mentioned. 

In pronouncing the dissolution of the political bonds 
with the mother countrj', the signers of this instrument 
declare that " we hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to 
secure these rights governments are instituted among lucn, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned ; that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles, and organ- 
izing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness." And 
proceeding to an enumeration of the grievances which 
justify their action, they close by declaring the dissolution 
of the ties that bind the Colonies to the British Crown, 
and asserting their independence in tie terms already 

Mevolutionary Government. — The government of the 
Union under the Continental Congress was strictly revolu- 
tionary in character, and was constituted by i 
cence of the people and the several States in tl 
by the Congress of certain undefined powers of general 
concern, the chief of which were the power to declare war, 
to conclude peace, to form alliances, and to contract debts 

' Curtis, Hietory of the Constitution, cliap. S. This author well 
aayi ; " The body by which this slep was taken constiluted the actual 
goTemment of ths nation at the time, and its members had been 
ditectty invested with competent legislative power to take it, and had 
also been specially iaatructed so to do." (p. 61.J 
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on the credit of the TTnion.* The governments of the sev- 
eral States were also at first revolutionary, but tlieir pre- 
vious oi^anization was such that the war disturbed them 
but little, and modified forms more than substance. All 
of them had local governments and the common law, which 
remained undisturbed ; all of them had legislative bodies, 
which continued to perform their functions, but without 
the rera^nition of the pre-existing executive authoiity. 
The States, however, soon proceeded to adopt formal con- 
stitutions, apportioning, defining, and limiting the powers 
of the several departments of government, and with two 
exceptions they had completed this work before indepen- 
dence was acknowledged by Great Britain.^ The liberal 
charter granted to Rhode Island by Charles II. in 1663 
was found sufficient for the purposes of a free common- 
wealth, and was tacitly adopted as the constitution of the 
State, and remained such for two thirds of a century.' 
The charter of Connecticut was not superseded by a con- 
stitution until 1818. 

But a merely revolutionary government could not long 
answer the purposes of the Union. The powers of the Con- 
tinental Congress having never been formally conferred, 
or indeed agreed upon, by the States, that body was 
regarded by the people and by the State authorities as an 
advisory body rather than as a government, and the pres- 
sure of external necessity determined the degree of obe- 
dience its commands or advice should receive. In most 
important matters they were often disregarded, and the 
Confederation seemed at the point of falling to pieces for 
the want of a legal bond of union and of legal power to 

> Curtis, Hilt, of Conit., cii. 1, 2. 

' See Mr. Bancroft's admirable chapter on "Tiie Rfee of Free 
CommonweattiiB," Hi<C. of U. S., toI. t. cli. 10 ; Centennial ed., vol. 
vi. ch. 46, 

' Of the original States, Delaware, Maryland, New Hampaiiire, 
TSev Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Vit^ 
fiinla adopted constitntions in 1770, Georgia and New York In 177^ 
Ma»auhiue(U hi 1730, and Bbode Iiland in 1642. 
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compel the performance of duties owing to it by its several 
members. 

Articles of Confederation. — This evil it was songht 
to remedy hy " Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
UnioD," prepared by the Congress and submitted to the 
States in 1777, and ratiQed sulwequently by representa- 
tives of the States empowered by their respective legis- 
latures so to do.' 

These Articles declared that "Each State retains its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction, and right which is not by this Confederation 
expressly delegated to tibte United States in Congress as- 
sembled;" tiiat "The said States hereby severally enter 
into a firm league of friendship with each other, for their 
common defence, the security of their liiierties, and their 
mataal and general welfare, binding themselves to assist 
each other against all force offered to, or attacks made 
upon them, or any of them, on account of religion, sov- 
ereignty, trade, or any other pretence whatever;" and 
that, "for the more convenient man^ement of the general 
interests of the United States," delegates from the several 
States shall meet in a Congress, in which each one shall 
have an equal vote. 

They ftirther declared that " No State, without the con- 
sent of the United States in Congress assembled, shall 
send any embassy to, or receive any embassy fh>m, or 
enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, or treaty 
with any king, prince, or state ; " tti&t " No two or more 
States shall enter into any treaty, confederation, or alliance 
whatever between them without the consent of the United 

> Cnrtii, Hist, at the Const,, cIi. 6. All the States except tno 
ratifled the Articles in 1T78; Delaware delayed till the next year, 
and Maryland till IT81. The delay in the case of Maryland wb< for 
the purpose ol obtaijiing a permanent and eatiafactory settlement o( 
the claims to Western lands. See Maryland's Inflnence npon Land 
Cessione to the United States, hj H. B. Adams, in Johns Hoplcins 
Studies, etc, voL iii p. I. 
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States in Congresa assembled ; " that " No State shall lay 
any imposts or duties which may interfere with any stipu- 
lations in treaties entered into by the United States in 
Congress assembled, with any king, prince, or state;" 
that " No State shall engage in any war without the con- 
sent of the United States, in Congress assembled, unless 
such State be actually invaded by enemies, or shall have 
received certain advice of a resolution being formed by 
some nation of Indians to invade snch State, and the 
danger is so imminent as not to admit of a delay til! the 
United States in Congress assembled can be consulted ; " 
and that except in such cases "the United States in Con- 
gress assembled shall have the exclusive right and power 
of determining on peace and war ; " also of sending and 
receiving ambassadors, entering into treaties and alli- 
ances, establishing rules and courts for the determination 
of cases of capture and prize, granting letters of marque 
and reprisal in time of peace, and appointing courts for 
the trial of piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas. Also that the United States in Congress assembled 
shall be the last resort on appeal in ail disputes and differ- 
ences between two or more States concerning boundary, 
jurisdiction, or any other cause whatever. 

The United States in Congress assembled were also 
empowered to borrow money, or emit bills on the credit 
of the United States, to build and equip a navy, to agree 
upon the number of land forces, and to make requisitions 
upon each State for its quota, in proportion to the number 
of white inhabitants of such State, but with the right to 
vary firom this quota when the circumstances rendered it 
proper. 

The delegates in Congress were to be maintained by 
their States respectivelj- ; but it was declared that "AU 
charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be in- 
curred for the common defence or general welfare, and 
allowed by the United States in Congress assembled, shall 
be defrayed out of a common treasur]% which shall be 
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supplied by the several States in proportion to the value 
of all laQd witbia each State, granted to or surveyed for 
any person, as such laod and the buildings and improve- 
ments tbereon shall he estimated, according to such mode 
as the United States in Congress assembled shall from 
time to time direct and appoint." The United States in 
Congress assembled were given the right and power of 
regulating the alloy and value of coin struck by their own 
authority or by that of the respective States, of Gsiug the 
standard of weights and measures, and of establistiing and 
radiating post-offlcea and post^e. 

It was further declared, that "The United States in 
Congress assembled shall never engage in a war, nor grant 
letters of marque and repiisal in time of peace, nor enter 
into any treaties or alliances, nor coin money, nor regu- 
late tlie value thereof, nor ascertain the sums and expenses 
necessary for the defence and welfare of the United States, 
or any of them, nor emit bills, nor borrow money on the 
credit of the United States, nor appropriate money, nor 
agree upon the number of vessels of war to be built or 
purchased, or the number of land or sea forces to be raised, 
nor appoint a commander-in-chief of the army or navy, 
unless nine States assent to the same ; nor shall a ques- 
tion on any other point, except for adjourning from day to 
day, be determined, unless by the votes of a majority of 
the United States in Congress assembled." 

The Congress was empowered to appoint an executive 
committee, consisting of one from each State, to sit during 
the recess of Congress, who would be authorized " to exe- 
cute such of the powers of Congress as the United States 
in Congress assembled, by the coneent of nine States, shall, 
from time to time, think expedient to vest them with," 
It was declared that the United States and the public faith 
were solemnly pledged for the public debts previously con- 
tracted by authority of Congress ; that the States should 
abide by all the determinations of the Congress on all 
questions by the ConfederatioD submitted to that body ; 
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and tbat " The Articles of this Confederation shall be in- 
violably observed by every State, and the Union shall be 
perpetual ; nor shall any alteration at any time hereafter 
be made in any of them, unless auch alteration be agreed 
to in a Congress of the United States, and be afterwards 
confirmed by the legiaiaturcs of every State." 

Failure of the Confederation. — The defects in the 
Confederation were such as rendered speedy failure Inevi- 
table, It accomplished a temporary purpose in a very im- 
perfect manner, but it was impossible tbat it should do 
more. The Confederation was given authority to make 
laws on some subjects, but it had no power to compel 
obedience ; it might enter into treaties and alliances which 
the States and the people could disregard with impunity ; 
it EQight apportion pecuniary and military obligations 
among the States in strict accordance with the provisions 
of the Articles ; but the recc^nition of the obligations 
must depend upon the voluntary action of thirteen States, 
all more or less Jealous of each other, and all likely to 
recognize the pressure of home debts and borne burdens 
sooner than the obligations of the broader patriotism in- 
volved in fidelity to the Union ; it might contract debts, 
but it could not provide the means for satisfyiug them ; in 
short, it had no power to levy taxes, or to i-egnlate trade 
and commerce, or to compel uniformitj' in the regulations 
of the States ; the judgments rendered in pursuance of its 
limited judicial authority were not respected hy the States ; 
it had no courts to take notice of infVactions of its author- 
ity, and it had no execative. A further specification of 
defects is needless, for any one of those mentioned would 
have been fatal. " Obedience is what makes government, 
and not the names by which it is called ; " ' and the Con- 
federation had neither obedience at home nor credit or 
respect abroad. The people was one in promising and 
thirteen when performance was due, and it became at last 
difHcalt to enlist sufficient interest in its proceedings to 
1 Bnrk«, Speech on CoucUiatiBii with America. 
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keep np the forms of govemmeDt through the meetiogs of 
Congrees and of the executive committee. ^ 

The CoTietittUional Convention. — Id February, 1787, a 
resolutjon was adopted by the Coogresa recommending a 
convention in Philadelphia, in the May following, of dele- 
gates from the various States, " for the purpose of reviBiog 
the Articles of Confederation, ajid reporting to Congress 
and the several legislatures such alterations and provisions 
therein as shall, when ^reed to in Congress and confirmed 
by the States, under the Federal Constitution be adequate 
to the exigencies of government and the preservation of 
the Union." This was in strict coDformit3' with the pro- 
vision for amendment contained in the Articles, and was 
acted upon by all the States except Rhode Island, which 
alone sent no delegates. The Convention when it met, 
after full consideration, determined that alterations in and 
amendments to the Articles would be inadequate to the 
purposes of government, and proceeded to recommend a 
new Constitution, and to provide that " The ratification of 
the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between the States so 
ratifying the same." As this was in disregard of tlie pro- 
vision in the Articles of Confederation, which required the 
assent of every State, it was a revolutionary proceeding,^ 
and could be justified only by the circumstances which 
had brought the Union to the brink of dissolution. 

Its revolutionary character appears more distinctly fk)m 
the action under it, since eleven States only had ratified 
the Constitution when the government was organized in 

> Tha reasoni for the failure have been dwelt npon at length by 
many wriWrs, particolftrly Story on Couat., ch. 4 ; Pitkin, Hist, of 
U. S., ch. 17 ; Cnttis, Hist, of the Congt , book 2 ; Von Holflt. Const. 
HUt,. ch. 1 ; FiBke, The Critical Period of American History ; Schoul- 
er, Hist, of U. S., toI. i. ch. 1; and Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, in the 
federalist. 

« Van Baren, Political Parties, p. 50; Federalist, No. 43, by Madi- 
«on ; BnrgesB, Political Science and Compaiatire Coustitotionkl Law, 
Tol. I pp. 101-108. 
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pursuance of its provisions,' and the remaining two, North 
Carolina and Rhode Island, were for a time excluded from 
the Union. Both gave their assent, however, and became 
members of the Union, the first in November, 1789, and 
the other in May, 1790. 

Sovereignty of the States. — The term sovereignty in 
its full sense imports the supreme, absolute, and nncon- 
tix)llable power by which any independent state is gov- 
erned.^ From what has already been said it appears that, 
although the States were called sovereign and independent 
in the Declaration of Independence, they were never in 
their individual character strictly so, because they were 
always, in respect to some of the higher powers of sover- 
eignty, subject to the control of some common authority, 
and were never separately rect^nized or known as mem- 
bers of the family of nations. This common authority 
was, Jirst, the Crown and Parliament of Great Britain ; 
secorid, the Revolutionaty Congress ; third, the Congress 
of the Confederation ; and at length the government 
formed under the Constitution. The powers of these dif- 
fered greatly, but in one most important particular there 
was uniformity : each had control of affairs of war for all 
the Colonies or States, and of all intercourse with foreign 
nations. Only North Carolina and Khodc Islaud are to 
be considered exceptions to this general statement : these 
for the little time while they were excluded from the Union 
by their neglect to ratify the Constitution were relieved 
ftom all common authority, and became wholly inde- 
pendent. It is to be said of them, however, that they 
remained in that condition for a period so brief that as 

1 March 4, 1789, v 
fiovernment, but it wi 
following month. 

^ Bnrlaoiiqui, Politic. Law, ch. 5 ; 1 B1. Com., 49 ; Stoiy on ConsL, 
§ 207 ; Wheat. Int. Law, pt. 1, ch, 2, § 5; Austin, Pror. of Jurta., 
cli. 6i Cbipman on Got., 1S7. 
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eovereignties they neither obtained nor soogbt for recog- 
nitioD by foreign nfttiona.^ 

£ili of Mights. — The several charters of Ei^Usli liberty 
to wbich reference has already been made had been mucb 
relied upon by the American people in the controversiea 
resulting in independence, and their clear assertion of 
individual rights was of inestimable value in inspiring tbe 
people to resist tyrannical action of tfae government 
Bach of these charters had been more specific and enlarged 
in its provisions than that which preceded, and it might 
have been expected that the Convention of 1787 would 
have followed the examples, and that in their completed 
work would have been found a clear and full enumeration 
of those rights which were deemed indefeasible, and which 
might lawfully be asserted against the government itself. 
The importance of this, however, did not impress itself on 
the minds of the members of that body.' The Constitu- 
tion did indeed insure the benefits of the habeas corpus ; 
it preclnded constructive treasons ; it prohibited bills of 
Bttainder and ex post /oeio laws ; and it provided for the 
trial of criminal accusations by jury ; but there was no 
attempt at a systematic enumeration of fundamental rights 
and the absence of this was made a ground of persistent 
opposition to the ratification of the Constitution. Some 
of the leading States, indeed, were only induced to ratify in 
reliance upon a bill of rights being added to the Constitu- 
tion by amendments,' and this was done in eight articles, 
which were proposed and adopted as speedily as the neces- 

i LIFe and Writing* of A. J. Dallas, 200-207 ; Von Holat, Con(t. 
Hist., ch. 1 ; Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 Dall. 419. 4T0, per Jay, Cb. J. ; 
Texas «. White, 7 Wall. 700, 724. 

3 For reaaon* that might be urged againit It, lee Fedenliit, No. 
U; compare Jeaersoo'i Works, vol. iii. pp. 4,1^ 101, vol. ii pp.329, 
868 ; Life of Madiaon, by Rivea, vol, ii. p. 88 « teq. ; Hamilton'* Hist 
of the Republic, vol. iv. p. 23. 

' See the recominendations by MngaachiiBetts, Soath Carolina, 
New Hampahire, Virginia, New York, North Caioliua, and Rhode 
litand, ID Klliott'* Debates, i. 822-884. 
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ear; forms could be gone throagh with. For & proper 
uaderstanding of these provisions it is eiieential to lieep 
in mind that their purpose, as well ae that of similar pro- 
visions in the original instrument, was to put it ont of the 
power of the government now being created to violate the 
fundamental rigiits of the people who were to be subjected 
to its authority. They constitute limitations, therefore, 
upon the power of the Federal government only. The 
exceptions to this general statement are only of those few 
cases in which the States are named, and the exercise 
of certain powera hy them expressly prohibited. For 
example, when the Constitution, in Art. I. S 9, declares 
that " no bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed," it is s till necessary, in order to extend the pro- 
hibition to the States, to provide, as is done in the next 
section, that " no SlcUe" shall pass such a bill or law. 
To state the rule of construction concisely, it is this. The 
restrictions imposed upon government hy the ConstitnUoD 
and its amendments are to be understood as restrictions 
only upon the government of the Union, except where the 
States are expressly mentioned.* 

This rule of construction is a very important and fun- 
damental one, and should be kept in mind in the study of 
the succeeding pages. Id the course of the book many 
of the restrictions upon governmental action mentioned in 
the Constitution are discussed as general principles affect- 
ing the relations of the citizens of the State to their State 
government, as well as the relations of the citizens of 
the United States to the Federal government. But this 

' Bainm v. Baltimore, 7 Pet. 243 ; Smith v. Maiylaad, IS How. 71 ; 
Perveac b. Commonwealth, 5 Wall. 475 ; TwitcbaU u. Commonwealth, 
7 Wall. 321 ; Justices d. Murray. 9 WaU. 274; Edwarda p. Elliott, 31 
Wall. 532; Walker n. Saaviiiet, 92 U. S. 90; PresHer c. Illinoig, 1I« 
U.S.a52; SpiesB.IlIiDoU, 123U.S. I3i. The Bill of Rights ia in- 
terpreted in the light of the law as it existed at the time of its adoption. 
" MaDj of the proyisioDs of the Bill of Righu are Buhjett to exceptions, 
lecogniied long before the adoption of the Constitation and not iotet' 
fering at all with its spirit." Hattox v. Uui&d States, 166 U. & 237. 
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method of treatment is ased, not because lestrictions or 
prohibitiona in favor of individual liberty mentioned in 
the Federal Constitutioii are limitatiooB npon the power 
of the States when the States are not expressly mentioned, 
but because like restrictions and prohibitions are contained 
in State Constitutions directly limiting the action of State 
governments. Although the courts of the one govera- 
meut when interpreting its Constitution are not bound by 
the decisions of the courts of another government inter- 
preting similar provisions in its Constitution, as a matter 
of fact a series of constitutional principles has come into 
being which are recognized by both Federal and State 
courts in the interpretation of constitutional provisions.' 

' See, for example, poit, Ch. SIV. Sec V., where fioetlom of ij)eech 
and of the press are couaideied. 
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CHAPTER ir. 
DEFINITIONS AND GENEEAL PRINCIPLES. 

iVofion and State. — A State may be defined to be a 
body politic or society of men united together under 
common laws for the purpose of promoting their mutual 
safety and advantage by the Joint efforts of their com- 
bined strength.* Tbe term is oilen employed as import- 
ing the same thing with nation ; but ijie latter is more 
nearly synonymous with people, and while a single state 
may embrace several different nations or peoples, a sin- 
gle nation will sometimes be so divided politically as to 
constitute several states. 

In the following pages tbe word State will sometimes 
be employed in the general sense a!x>ve expressed, but 
more commonly it will refer to the several memliers of 
the American Union, while the word Nation will be applied 
to the whole body of the people coming under the juris- 
diction of tbe federal government 

A State is either sovereign or dependent It is sover- 
eign when there resides within itself a supreme and 
absolute power, acknowledging no superior, and it is de- 
pendent when in any degree or particular its authority 
is limited by an acknowledged power elsewhere.' It is 
immaterial to this definition whether the supreme power 
reposes in one individual, or one body or class of individ- 

» Vattel, b. 1, ch. 1, § 1 ; Wheat. Int. Law, pt. I, ch. 2, | 2 ; Story 
on CoDst., § 207 ; Burlatnaqui. Pol Law, cb. 5 ; Cooley, Const. Llm., 1. 

s Vattel, b. 1, ch. 1, J 2; Chipman on Goyemment, 137; Halleck, 
lot Law, 66. 
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uals, or in the whole body of the people ; whether, in 
other words, the government is a moaarchy, an aristoc- 
racy, a republic, or a democracy, or any combination of 
tiiese ; for the form only determines the methods in which 
sovereign powers stiall be exercised. 

All civilized states recognize a body of rules or laws 
which is called the Law of Xations, and the rules are 
either rules of public international law, as they relate to 
and regulate the intercourse of states with each other, or 
of private international law, as they define and protect the 
rights, privileges, and obligations of the citizens or sub- 
jects of one state passing into another, or owning prop- 
erty', making contracts, or conducting operations that may 
be governed by the laws of another. In contemplation of 
the law of nations, all sovereign states are and must be 
equal in rights, since from the very definition of sovereign 
state it is impossible that there should be in respect to it 
any political superior. 

In theory sovereignty must be a unity, and the sov- 
ereignty of a state must extend to all the subjects of 
government within the territorial limits occupied by the 
associated people who compose it, so that the dividing 
line between sovereignties must be a territorial line. In 
the law of nations for the purposes of international inter- 
course some encroachment upon the theory is admitted, and 
the sovereignty of one state is projected within the juris- 
diction of another, so as to retain within its rule its am- 
bassadors and minbters resident abroad, and its ships of 
war in foreign ports. In American constitutional law a 
peculiar system is established ; the pofvers of sovereignty 
being classified, and some of them apportioned to the gov- 
ernment of t^e United States for its exercise, while others 
are left with the States. Under this apportionment the 
nation is possessed of supreme, absolute, and uncontrol- 
lable power in respect to certain subjects throughout all 
the States, while the Stales have the like unqualified 
power, within their respective limits, in respect to other 
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subjects.' Over certain other subjects the States have a 
qualified dependent or defeasible power, inasmuch as their 
action is liable at any time to be overruled, and their 
powers to become dormant, by the exercise of a superior 
power which is couferred apoa the nation over the same 
subjects.* 

Constitution. — The term constitution may be defined 
as the body of rules and maxims in accoidance with which 
the powers of sovere^ty are habitually exercised.* A 
CODstitution is valuable in proportion as it ia suited to the 
circumstances, desires, and aspirations of the people, and 
as it contains within itself the elements of stability, per- 
manence, and security against disorder and revolution. 
Although every state may be said in some sense to have 
a constitution, the term constitutional government is ooly 
applied to those whose fundamental rules or maxims not 
only define bow those shall be chosen or designated to 
whom the exercise of sovereign powers shall be conSded, 
but also impose eflicient restraints on the exereise for the 
purpose of protecting individual rights and privileges^ and 
shielding them t^ainst any assumption of arbitrary power.* 
The number of such governments is not as yet great, but 
is increasing. 

A constitution may be written or unwritten. If unwrit- 
ten, there may still be laws or authoritative documents 
which declare some of its important principles; as we 
have seen has been and is still the case in England. The. 
weakness of an unwritten constitution consists in this, 
that it is subject to perpetual change at the will of the 

> License Cases, 6 How. 504. 688 ; Abtemftn v. Bnnth, SI How. 506, 
616 ; United States v. Cruikshanks. 92 U. S 6*2 i Barbier v. Connollj. 
113 U. S. 27; Mugler v. Kanaas, 123 U. S. 623; Eidd v. Pearson. 128 
U. S. 1. 

* Cooley D. Wardens, &e., 12 How. 299 ; Mobile u. Kimball, 102 
U. S. 691 : WiltanietCe Bridge Co. v. Hatch, 125 U. S. 1 ; Morgan's 
S. S. Co. V Louieiann, US U. S. 456 ; Smith v. Alabama, 121 U.S. 166. 

* Duer, Const Juris., 26 ; Cnoley, Const. Lim , 2. 

* Calhoun, Disquisitioii on OoTemmeDt, Worki, i, 11. 
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law-makiDg power ; sod there can be no security against 
such change except in the conservatism of the law-making 
authoritVi and its political responsibility to the people, or, 
if no such responsibility exists, then in the fear of resist- 
ance by force. In America the leading principle of conati- 
tutioaal liberty has from the first been, thai the sovereignty 
reposed in the people ; and as the people could not in their 
collective capacity exercise the powers of government, a 
written constitution was by general consent agreed Opon 
tn each of the States. These constitutions create depart- 
ments for the exercise of sovereign powers ; prescribe the 
extent of the exercise, and the methods, and in some par- 
ticulars forbid that certain powers which would be within 
the compass of sovereignty shall be exercised at alL Each 
of these constitutes for the State the absolute rule of actioD 
and decision for all departments and offices of the gov 
ernment, in respect to all the points covered by it, which 
must control until it shall be changed by the authority 
which established it. Whatever act or regulation of any 
department or officer is in excess of the power conferred 
by this instrument, or is opposed to any of its directions 
or regulations, is altogether void. The constitution, more- 
over, is in tlie nature of a covenant of the sovereign people 
with each individual thereof, under which, while they in- 
trust the powers of government to political agencies, they 
also divest themselves of the sovereign power of making 
changes in the fundamental law except by the method la 
the constitution agreed upon. Tlie Constitution of the 
United States creates similar govemmentsl trusts and im- 
poses similar restrictions. The weaknesses of a written 
constitution are, that it establishes iron rules, which, when 
found inconvenient, are difficnlt of change ; that it is often 
construed on technical principles of verbal criticism, rather 
than in the light of great principles ; and that it is likely 
to invade the domain of ordinary legislation, instead of 
being restricted to fundamental rules, and thereby to in- 
vite demoralizing evasions. But, the written constitution 
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being a necessity in America, the attendant evils are io- 
significaDt as compared witti the inestimable benefits. 

In the following pages, wbere the Constitution is spoken 
of, the Constitution of the United States will be intended 
unless otherwise explained. 

Unconstitutional Law. — A law is sometimes said to 
l>e unconstitutional, by whicli is meant that it is opposed 
to the principles or rules of the constitution of the state. 
An nnconstitutional enactment is sometimes void, and 
sometimes not ; and this will depend upon whether, accord- 
ing to the theory of Ibe government, any tribunal or officer 
is empowered to judge of violations of the constitution, 
and to keep the legislature within the limits of a delegated 
authority by annulling whatever acts exceed it Accord- 
ing to the theory of British constitutional law tlie Parlia- 
ment possesses and wields supreme power,' and if therefore 
its enactments conflict with the Constitution, they are 
nevertheless valid, and must operate as modifications or 
amendments of it. But where, as m America, the legisla- 
ture acta under a delegated authority, limited by the Con- 
stitution itself, and the judiciary' is empowered to declare 
what the law is, an unconstitutional enactment must fall 
when it is subjected to the ordeal of the couits. Sueh an 
enactment is in strictness no law, because it estabhshes 
no rule : it is merely a futile attempt to establish a law. 
The remedy for unconstitutional enactments in England 
must therefore be political or revolutionary, while in 
America they may be found in the ordinary process of the 
courts. Still even in America some cases must be bej-ond 
the reach of judicial cognizance, because the questions 
involved are purely political. Such, for example, were 
questions involved in the reconstruction of the States 
recently in rebellion, and the question growing out of the 

» 1 Bl. Com., 161 ; Broom, Conit. Law, 795 ; De Toequeville, De- 
mocracy in America, ch. 6; Dicey, The Law of the Constitution, 
pt.l,ch.l. 
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attempt to overtlirow the charter government of Bhode 
Island.' 

The Right of Jtevolulion. — The authority of the 
British Crown over the Colonies was rejected, and a gov- 
ernment created by the people of the Colonies for them- 
selves, and this afterwards radically changed and reformed 
in the adoption of the Federal Constitution under the great 
and fundamental right of every people to change their 
institntions at will, — in other words, under the right of 
revolution. It is true that the colonists in the incipient 
period of the change planted themselves upon established 
rights, instead of seeking or desiring a revolution. Their 
purpose, therefore, was to maintain old established princi- 
ples of the Constitution, instead of overturning them ; and 
they occupied a conservative position, resisting innovations 
which the imperial government was attempting to force. 
Nevertheless there was no settled principle of the consti- 
tution that limited iu any manner the sovereign right of 
Parliament to change at will the laws protecting the life, 
liberty, and property of the subject; and had the same 
laws which in this particular oppressed the people of the 
Colonies been applied to the people of the realm, they 
woold have been within the acknowledged power of the 
Parliament. So in regard to the Colonies the right of 
the imperial government to rule in all respects miglit be 
defended on precedent, and the leading publicists of the 
day affirmed it. It was nevertheless the fact that the ex- 
ercise of imperial power in the particulars complained of 
was tyrannical and in disregard of eonslitutiouaj princi- 
ples, and that resistance was directly in the line of English 
precedents which at the time were almost universally ap- 
proved in England itself. There was consequently am- 
ple ground for resistance, and if the other conditions for 
revolution esisted, the colonists were right in attempt- 
ing it. 
The right of revolution may be said to exist when the 
> Luther v. Borden, 7 How. 1 ; Mieiiulppi «. Johnson, i Wall. 17& 
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goTeTDment has become so oppressive that its evils de- 
cidedly overbalance those wLieh are likely to attend a 
change, wheu success io the attempt ig ^easonahly certaJD, 
and when auch institittions are likely to result as will be 
satisfactory to the people.^ In this last particular the prob- 
ability of success will depend largely oB the extent of the 
I'evolution attempted, — whether it efitenda to the laws 
in general, or only to the head of /the government. In 
America only a change in the genei'al sovereignty was in- 
tended ; in respect to the general laws, the revolution was 
strictly preservative. It became necessary, nevertheless, 
to make considerable changes in state laws and institu- 
tions before the revolution was perfected, and when these 
were completed in the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the revolution was fully justified in the establish- 
ment of more satisfactory institutions than had existed 
before, 

The Constitution: by whom adopted. — To a proper 
understanding and construction of the Constitution it be- 
comes important to know at the outset who were the 
parties to it, — by whom it was adopted, and what it was 
meant to accomplish. In these particulars the present 
work cannot enter into the field of speculation or discus- 
sion, nor would it I)e important to do so. The general 
principles governing the case have been judicially deter- 
mined, and the political departments of the government 
have accepted the conclusions. It therefore becomes sufl3- 
cient for our purposes to say here, that the Constitution 
was agreed upon by delegates representing the States in 
convention ; that it was submitted to the people of the 
several States by their respective legislatures ; that it was 
adopted by the people through delegates elected for the 
express purpose of considering and deciding upon it, and 
that the people of the States, as well as the States them- 
selves, thereby became parties to it It was therefore 
properly declared in the preamble, that " We, the people 
1 Woobe;, Pol. Science, i. 402. 
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of the United States, do ordain and eetsblieb this Consti- 
tatioD for tlie United States of America." ' By the adop- 
tion of the Constitution the people of the States before 
united in a confederation became a nation under one gov- 
eroment," and the citizens of every State became also 
citizens of the United States.' The purpose of the Con- 
stitution is forcibly and clearly declared in the preamble. 
It was "in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity." These 
purposes collectively, it has been well said, " comprise 
everjthing requisite, with the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, to render a people prosperous and happy." ' By 
the new amendments to the Constitution the freedmen 
become a part of the people, and all the purposes for which 
it was made and established are to be deemed to have 
them in view, and to contemplate their protection and 
benefit as a part of the body politic. 

Not a mere Compact. — The confederation of the States 
had existed by force of a mere compact, and for want of 
power in the common authority had bo completely failed 
in the purposes of its formation as to justify its being 
superseded by revolutionary, though peaceful, means. 
Among its chief defects was the fact that it operated on 
States only, and that the highest sanction it could give to 
its lawful determinations was that of advice, or entreaty j 
it could not command, and it could not enforce. The Con- 
stitution which was adopted to supersede it, on the other 
hand, is an instrument of government, agreed upon and 
established, and rendered efficient as such by being made 

1 Martin v. Hunter, 1 Whest. 301, 324 ; Coheoa «. Virginii, 6 
WheaL 264, 4ia 

> Lane Connty it. OreKon, 7 Wall. 71, 70. 

* Minor v. Bapperaetl, 21 Wall 102 ; United State* v. Cruikibaoka, 
82 U. S. 642. 

* Chiiholm «. Owri^a, 2 DalL 419. 
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operative upon the people individually and collectively, 
and, within the sphere of its powers, upon the States also.* 
This was the Judicial view of the Constitution Trom the 
first,' and it has been practically and finally settled agunst 
opposing theones, by the action of the several departmente 
of the government, extending over the whole period of the 
existence of the Union under the Constitution ; by the 
acquiescence of the people in this view, and their forcible 
resistance to the attempt made to supersede it; and, 
finally, by the adoption of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth articles of the amendmcDta to further strengthen 
and consolidate the Union under the government of the 
Constitution. 3 

The Union Indiaaoluble. — By the Articles of Confed- 
eration '*the Union was declared to be 'perpetual.' And 
when these Articles were fouud to I>e inadequate to the 
exigencies of the country, the Constitution was ordained 
* to form a more perfect Union.' It is difficult to convey 
the idea of indissoluble unity more clearly than by. these 
words. What can be indiaaoluble, if a perpetual union 
made more perfect Is not?"* When a State is once in 
the Union, there is " no place for reconsideration or revo- 

1 Webster, " The Conitttation not a Compnct," Speeches, lit. 349 ; 
Jackson's Proclam&iion on NulliflcatioD in 1833, Elliott's Debstei, W. 
610, Statesman'a Mutual, I. BW. 

" Martin v. Hunter, 1 Wheat. 304, 324 ; M'CuUoch e. Maryland, 
4 Wheat. SIS, 402 ; Gibbone v. Ogden, Q Wheat. 1, 187 ; Rhode Island 
D. MaagachiuetiB, 12 Pet. 657, 720 ; Texas v. While, 7 Wall. TOO, 726. 

' Views either radically or in part opposed to those whicli hare 
prevailed are presented in Calhoun's Discourse on the Constitution 
■nd Government of the United States, Works, 1. 11 ; and Address on 
the RelntiOQS of the Stnte to the General Government, Works, vl. 69 ; 
Upshur on the Federal Constitution ; Constmction Construed anil 
Constitution Vindicated, by John Taylor ; New Views of the Consti- 
tution of the United Stales, by the same ; The Constitutional View 
of the War between the States, by A. H. Stephens; The Kentucky 
and VirginU Resolntioni of 1706-9, Elliott's Debalei, It. 666, 672, 
and other pablications too nnmeroua for mention berv. 

* Texas v. White, 7 W«Q. 700, 726. 
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cation, except through revolution, or through the coasent 
of the States.'" 

The States Indestructible, — " But the perpetuity and 
indiesolubility of the Union by no meane implies the loss 
of distiact and individual existence, or of the right of 
self-goverument by the States. Without the States in 
union there could be no such political body as the United 
6latea,* Not only, therefore, can there be no lose of 
separate and independent autonomy to the States, thraugh 
their union under the Constitution, but it may not unrea- 
sonably be said that the preservation of the States and 
the maintenance of their governments are as much within 
the design and care of the Constitution as the preservation 
of the Union and the maintenance of the national gov- 
ernment. The CoDfititution in all its provisions looks 
to an indestructible Union composed of indestructible 
States." * 

The Comtitution a Grant of Powers. — The govern- 
ment created by the Constitution is one of limited and 
enumerated powers, and the Constitution is the measure 
and the test of the powers conferred. Whatever is not 
conferred is withheld, and belongs to the several States 
or to the people thereof.* As a constitutional principle 
this must result from a consideration of the circumstances 
under which the Constitution was formed. The States 
were in existence before, and possessed and exercised 
nearly all the powers of sovereignty. The Union was in 
existence, but the Congress which represented it pos- 
sessed a few powers only, conceded to it by the States, 
and these circumscribed and hampered in a manner to 

1 Texas d. White, 7 Wftll 700, 726. 

' Lane County v. Oreftnn, 7 Wall. 71, 78. 

« Te:ta« ». While, 7 Wall. 700, 726. 

♦ Calder i>. Bull, 3 Dall. 888; Gibbona v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 187 
Briscoe a. Bank of Eentuckj, 11 Pet. 267 ; Gilman b. Philadelphia, 3 
Wall. 718; SlRUKhter Honse CllaeB, ISWaU. SS; United Stale! v 
Cniikihanlu, 9S U. & 613, Uft 
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render them of little value. The States were thus reposi- 
tories of sovereign powers, and wielded them as being 
theirs of inherent right ; the Union possessed but few 
powers, enumerated, hmited, and hampered, and these 
belonged to it by compact and concession. In a confed- 
eration thus organized, if a power could be in dispute be- 
tween the States and the Confederacy, the presumption 
must favor the States. But it was not within the intent 
of those who formed the Constitution to revolutionize the 
States, to overturn the presumptions that supported their 
authority, or to create a new government with uncertain 
and undefined powers. The purpose, on the contrary, 
was to perpetuate the States in tbeir integrity, and to 
strengthen the Union in order that they might be perpet- 
uated. To this end the grant of powers to the Confed- 
eracy needed to he enlarged and extended, the machinery 
of government to be added to and perfected, the people 
to be made parties to the charter of government, and the 
sanction of law and judicial authority to be given to the 
legitimate acts of the government in any and all of its 
departments. But when this had been done, it remained 
tme that the Union possessed the powers conferred upon 
it, and that these were to be found enumerated id the 
instrument of government under which it was formed. 
But lest there might be any possible question of this in 
the minds of those wielding any portion of this authority, 
it was declared hy the tenth article of the amendments that 
" The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively or to the people," ' 

From what has just been said, it is manifest that there 
must be a difference in the presumption that attends an 
exercise of national and one of State powers. The differ- 

1 The corresponding article in the Confederation was ; " Each State 
return ita BOTereignty, freedom, and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction, and rigiit, which is not by this Confederation exprewlf 
delegated to the United State* in CongieH aawmbted."— Art IL 
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ence is this. To aacertatn whether any power aBSumed by 
the government of the United States is rightfully assumed, 
the Constitution is to lie examined in order to see whether 
expressly or by fair implication the power haa been granted, 
and if the grant does not appear, the assumption must be 
held unwaiTanted, To ascertain whether a State right- ~ 
fully exercises a power, we have only to see whether by 
the Constitution of the United States it is conceded to the 
Union, or by that Constitution or that of the State pro- 
hibited to be exercised at all. The presnmplion must be 
that the State rightfully does what it assumes to do, until 
it is made to appear how, by constitutional concessions, it 
has divested itself of the power, or by its own Constitution 
has for the time rendered the exercise unwarrantable.' 

It is Supreme. — By Article VI. it is declared that 
" This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all tieaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; 
and the judges, in every State, shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution and laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding." * Upon this it is to be 
observed ; — 

1. The Congress of the United States derives its power 
to legislate from the Constitution, which ia the measure of 
its authority ; and any enactment of Congress which is 
opijosed to its provisions, or is not within the grant of 
powers made by it, ia unconstitutional, and therefore no 
law, and obligatory upon no one.* 

2. As between a law of the United States made in pur- 
suance of the Constitution and a treaty made under the 

1 Calder d. Bull, 3 D&ll. 8S6 ; Golden v. Prince, 3 Wa>^h. C. C. 313 ; 
Slaughter House Ca>«8, 16 Wall. 36 ; United Stalei v. Cruikshaoks, 
92 U. S. 642. 

a Const, U. S., Art. VI. % 2. 

■ Ableman r. Booth, 21 How. 606, 520 ; United SUtes v. Crnit 
ihankB, 02 0. S.H2; United States v. Harris, 106 U. S. 629; CStU 
Wghta Cases, 109 U. S. 8. 
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authority of the United States, if the two in any of their 
proviflioDS are found to conflict, the one last in point of 
time must control,' For the one as well as the other is an 
act of sovereignty, dlifering onlyin form and in the oi^an 
or agency through which the sovereign will is declared. 
Each alike is the law of the land in its adoption, and the 
last law must repeal everything that is of no higher author- 
ity which is found to come in conflict with it. A treaty 
may therefore supersede a prior act of Congress ; ' and, on 
the other hand, an act of Congress may supersede a prior 
treaty.' 

3. A. State law must yield to the supreme law, whether 
expressed in the Constitution of the United States or in 
any of its laws or treaties, so far as they come in coU 
lision,* and whether it be a law in existence when the 
"supreme law" was adopted, or enacted afterwards.' 
The same is true of any provision in the constitution of 
any State which is found to be repugnant to the Constita- 

1 Foster v. Neilson. 2 Pet. 253, 314; Doe n. Braden, 16 How. 535. 

* Foster v. Heilson. 2 Pet. 253. 

» The Cherokee Tobacco, II Wall. 61B ; Head Money Caaes, 112 
U, S. 580 ; Chinese Exclnsion Case, 130 L'. S. S81 ; Taylor v. Morton, 
3 Curt. C. C. 454. For a statement of the result of tha Acta of Con- 
gress contravening the Chinese treaties, see Wan Shing v. United 
States, 140 U. S. 424; Fong Yue Ting u. United States, 149 U. S. 698 ; 
Wong Wing D. United States, 163 U. S. 228. 

* " The United States is a govemmeDt with authority extending 
over the whole territory of the Union, acting upon the States and the 
people of the States. While it is limited iu tbe number of its powers, 
so far as its soveretgnty extends it id supreme. No State government 
can exclnde it from the exercise of any anthority confened upon it 
by the Constitution, obstruct its anthorized officers against its will, or 
withhold from it for a moment the cognizance of any subject which 
that instrnment has cQmmltted to it." Tennessee v. Davis, 100 U. S. 
257, per Strong, J. See also In le Debs, Petitioner, 158 U. S. 564 ; 
Logan V. United States, 144 U. S. 263. 

' Wareu. Hylton, 3 Dall. 199; Hauenstein o. Lynham, 100 U.S. 
483 ; J'arrott's Chinese Case. 6 Sawy. 349. In these cases a treaty 
was held of superior authority to an e^cisting Stal« statute, to a sub- 
sequent State statute, and to a subsequent State constitution, le- 
epectively. 
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tion of the Union.* And not only must " the judges in 
every State " be bound by such supi-eme law, bat eo must 
the State itself, and every official in all its departments, 
and every citizen. 

4. The Constitution itself never yields to treaty or en- 
actment ; it neither changes with time, uor does it in 
theory bend to the force of circumstances. It may be 
amended according to its own permission ; bat while it 
stands it is " a law for rulera and people, equally in war 
and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection 
all classes of men, at all times and under all circum- 
stances." Its principles cannot, therefore, be set aside 
in order to meet the supposed necessities of great crises. 
"No doctrine involving more pernicious consequences 
waa ever invented by the wit of man, than that any of its 
provisions can be auspended during any of the great 
exigencies of government. Such a doctrine leads directly 
to anarchy or despotism, but the theory of necessity on 
which it is based is false; for the government within the 
Constitution has all the powers granted to it which are 
necessary to preserve its existence, as has been happily 
proved by the result of the great effort to throw off its 
just authority." ^ 

iState Rights. — This phrase is common in political dis- 
cussions, and especially in those wEiich relate to the powers 
of the Federal government, and its proper sphere of action 
under the Constitntion. The meaning is likely to difftr 
as do the constitutional views of those who make use of 

1 Dodge If. Wolsey, 18 How. 331 ; Jefferson Branch Bank o. Skelly, 
1 Black, 436 ; CammiagB v. Missouri, 4 Wall. 277 ; Hoilrood Co. v. 
MoClnre, 10 Wall, 511 ; White v. Hart, 13 Wall. 646; Gnnn v. Barry. 
ISWaaeiO; Paciflc Railroftd Co. K. MagBire, 20 Wall. 36 ; St. Looiu, 
4c Ry. Co. V. Vickere, 122 U. S. S60. A State cannot control the con- 
duct of an agency of the Federal government nithio its limita, it the 
a^nlt wotild be a conflict with national law oi an iiDpurment of the 
effidency of the agency. Davia r. Elmira SaTiuga Bank, 161 V.S. 375; 
HcClellan v, Chipman, 164 U. S. 347. Compare Reagan v. Mercan- 
tile Trort Co., 154 U. S. 413. 

■ Ex pait« Milligan, 4 Wall, a, ISO. 
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it. At certain constitutional criaee it has been insisted 
by some persons that the right to nullify any congressional 
enactments which were deemed to be unauthorized by the 
Constitution, and the right when the Union became op- 
pressive to withdraw the consent of the State thereto, and 
thereby secede from it, were within the compass of the 
reserved rights of the States ; and therefore State rights, 
as a generic term, would in the minds of such persons 
inclnde these. By their opponents the term would then 
be used as a term of reproach, and as indicating that 
those who professed to lie their advocates held disorgan- 
izing views, and perhaps indulged revolutiouary purposes. 
These extreme views are now for the most part aban- 
doned, and those who profess to be the special advocates 
and supporters of State rights put forward as their lead- 
ing principle a strict construction of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and insist that that instrument has been greatly 
perverted from its original purpose, and federal powers 
greatly enlarged at the expense of the States, under the 
doctrine of a grant of powers by implication. AmoDg 
those who profess to be the special advocates of national 
rights are also persons of extreme views, some of whom 
contend that the nation is to be considered the fountain 
and source of all sovereignty, and the States as emana- 
tions from it; a view that would change radically the 
rules of constitntional construction which the courts have 
laid down. Thns the extreme views on one side tend to 
. disintegration, and on the other to centralization ; but 
the adherents to the national, as distinguished from the 
State rights idea, may be said to advocate only a liberal 
construction of national powers as being essential to ac- 
complish the purposes for which the Union was formed, 
and therefore within the intent of those who formed it. 
' In a constitutional view, State rights consist of those 
rights which belonged to the States when the Constitntion 
was formed, and have not by that instrument been granted 
to the Federal government, or prohibited to the States. 
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They are maintained by limiting the exercise of federal 
power to the sphere which the Conetltution expreasly or by 
fair implicatioD assigns to it. This is a Btatement of the 
legal principle, but the parties who accept it may still ia 
applying it find ample occasion for diSereaces respecting 
the proper scope of national and State powers respectively. 

When a particular power is found to belong to die 
States, they are entitled to the same complete indepen- 
dence Id its exercise as is the national government in 
wielding its own authority. Each within its sphere has 
Bovereign powers.* 

Concurrent Powers. — The mere grant of a power to 
Congi-ess does not of itself necessarily imply a prohi- 
bition upon ttie States to exercise the like power. The 
full sphere of federal powers may, at the discretion of 
Congress, be occupied or not, aa the wisdom of that body 
may determine. If not fully occupied, the States may in I 
some instances legislate within the same sphere, subject, I 
however, to any subsequent legislation that Congress may 
adopt. It is not the mere existence of the national power, 
but its exercise, whicb is incompatible witli the exercise 
of the same power by the States.* The power of the 
Federal government, said the writer in tlie Federalist, 
would be exclusive "where the Constitution in express 
terms granted an exclusive authority to the Union ; where 
it granted, in one instance, an authority to the Union, 
and in another, prohibited the States from exercising like 
authority ; and where it granted an authority to the 
Union, to which a similar authority in the States would be 
absolutely and totally contradictory and repugnant." * In 

1 Golden i.. Prince, S Waah. C. C. 813 ; Calder o. BnU. 3 TMl 386 ; 
Ablemau v. Bootb, 21 How. 50G ; Tarble's Cane, 13 Wall 397, 406. 

' Stnrgea v. Crowninshield, 4 Wheat. 122, 196. 

• Federalist, No. 32. " Whenever the terms In which a power ia 
granted to Congreaa, or tbe nature of tbe power, require that it sbonld 
be exercised exclusively by CoDfp'eEB, the subject is aa coinpletel]' taken 
from the State legialatufes as if they bad been expressly forbidden to 
act" Manhall, C. J-, in Sturges v. Crowninshjeld, 4 Wheat. 133. 
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some few inBtances it ma y be that the State and the Fed- 
eral government conld occupy the same field coDcun-entt; 
and Bimnltaneouely. For example, the power of Congrees 
to levy taxes is not incompatible with a like power on tha 
part of the Statea.' In other inetances the field of l^sla- 
tion may be occupied by the State goTemmente until the 
Federal government enters it. Such is the case with re- 
gard to bankrupt laws, the States being allowed to legis- 
late on the enbject when Congress has not exercised the 
power.' But where the nature of the power is such that 
it should be exercised excluBively by the national govero- 
tuent, the subject \b completely taken from the States. 

Beset-ved BiglUs. — In the incorporation in the Consti- 
tution of a bill of personal rights and liberties by the first 
ten articles of the amendments, it was deemed important 
to declare in the ninth article that " the enomeration in 
the Constitntion of certain rights shall not be oonstnied to 
deny or disparage others retained by the people." The 
occasion for this article is supposed to have been fonud in 
the apology of the Federalist for the absence of a bill of 
rights in the Constitution as first adopted, where the writer 
suggested that such a bill might be dangerous, since it 
would contain various exceptions to powers not granted, 
and on this very account would afford a tolerable pretext 
to claim more than were granted.* However unfounded 
such a fear might be, there could be no harm in affirming 

1 " Both mar exist without iDteifereDce, and il &aj iaterferenco 
ahonld arise in a particular case, the qnestion of Bnpremacy would 
^rn, not npon the Datnte of the power, but upon the anpremacj ot 
right in the exerdae of the power ia that case." Storj, Com. g 438. 
With regaid to the punishment of ceiti^n crimes, the Supreme Court 
has said : " The same act or series of acts maj constitnte an offence 
eqnallr against the United States and the Slate, subjectbg the guilty 
]>Hrty to pnniahment onder the laws of each garemment." Cross v. 
Uorth Carolina, 132 U. S. 131 ; Fox v. Ohio, S How. 410, 433; Ex 
parte Siebold, 100 U. S. 371, 390. 

^ Ogden V. Saunders, 13 Wheat. 213; Butler v. 0«iele}r, 146 TJ. S. S0& 

■ Federalist, No. 84. 
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by this amendiDfiDt the principle that constitutions are not 
made to oreate rights in the people, bnt in rect^nition of, 
and in wder to preserve them, and tiiat if any are spe- 
cially enumerated and specially guarded, it is only be- 
cause they are peculiarly important or peculiarly exposed 
to iavasioQ. 

The Territories. — The Constitution was made for the 
States, not for Territories. It confers power to govern 
Territories, but in ex^eising this the United States is a 
sovereign dealing with dependent territory according as 
in its wisdom shall seem politic, wise, and just, having 
regard to its own interests as well as to those of the 
people of the TemtorieB.' It is believed, however, that 
the secarities for personal liberty which are incorporated 
in the Constitution wefe intended as limitations of its 
power over any and all persons who might be within it« 
jurisdiction anywhere, and that citizens of the Territories 
as well as citizens of the States may claim the benefit of 
their protection. 

In this dependence of the Territories upon the central 
government there is some outward resemblance to the 
condition of the American Colonies under the British 
Crown ; but there are some differences which are impor- 
tant, and indeed vital. The first of these is that the 
territorial condition is understood nnder the ConstitutioD 
to be merely temporary and preparatory, and the people 
of the Territories while it continues are assured of the 
right lo create and establish State institutions for them- 
selves BO soon as the population shall be sufHcient and 
the local conditions suitable ; while the British colonial 
system contained no promise or assurance of any but a 
dependent government indeflnitety. The second is that 

' Ameri(»ii Ins. Co. v. Canter. I Pet. 5!! ; Scott f. Jones, 5 How. 
343 ; NalJooBl Bank b. Taokton Co., 101 U. S. 139. It maj exclnds 
poljgamiHta from the right of luffcage ia the TerritorieB. Mnrphy 
V. Ramsey, 114 TJ. S. IS. See on the goremment of the Territories 

poit, Ch. vm. 
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ftbove glvf^n, that the people of the American Territories 
are guaranteed all the benefits of the principles of consti- 
tutional right Trhich protect life, liberty, and property, 
and may defead them under the law, even as against the 
action of the goTemment itself ; while in the Colonies 
these principles were the subject of dispute, and, if ad- 
mitted, would be within the control of an absolute impe- 
rial legislature, which might overrule them at wUl. There 
is also a difference in respect to tasation, which, though 
not BO striking, is still impoitant. The Territories levy 
their own taxes for all local purposes, and they are never 
taxed separately for national purposes, but only as parts 
of a whole country, and under the same rules and for the 
same purposes as are the States. Nor is it intended to 
realize from them any revenue for the national treasury 
beyond what is expended by the UQited States in their 



Amendments. — In the adoption of the Constitution 
provision was made for amendments to be made under 
regular forms, which should not only give to the people 
an easy method of removii^ any evils that might be 
found to exist in their institutions, and of keeping them 
in sympathy with the prevailing sentiments and desires of 
the people, Imt should take away all reasonable excuse for 
attempts at revolution by force. Two methods of amend- 
ment were provided for. First, by Congress — two thirds 
of both houses assenting — proposing amendments for 
ratification by the legislatures or by conventions of the 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
when ratified by three fourths of the States; and second, 
by Congress on the application of two thirds of the States 
calling a convention for proposing amendments, which 
when ratiiied in like manner shall be valid as aforesaid. 
The only restriction imposed on the power to amend in 
this : that " No State without its consent shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate."' In theory, 
> CoMt., Art. T. 
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except as changes are so made, the Constitution Is to re- 
Tnun the settled and definite law of the nation ; meaning 
the same thing to-day, to-morrow, and forever; its writ- 
ten provisions, stipulations, and guaranties being subject 
to DO ench growth, amplification, and modification as 
inheres in the nnwritten constitution of Great Britain. 

Bnt it is not in the nature of institutions to remain 
stationary, however they may be formulated and declared, 
especially when the government has within itself the 
power to determine its own jurisdiction, and to solve in 
its own favor at discretion all questions of disputed au- 
thority. It has been truly said that ' ' power, when it has 
attained a certMn degree of energy and independence, 
goes ou generally to further degrees. But when below 
that degree the direct tendency is to further degrees of 
relaxation, until the abuses of liberty beget a sudden 
transition to an undue degree of power." ' The govern- 
ment of the United States was below the degree of 
self- protecting energy while the Articles of Confederation 
constituted the bond of union, bnt it attained at a bonnd 
to due energy and independence under the administration 
of Washington and Hamilton, while Uie judiciary was in 
accord with their views, and if the period of relaxation 
ever came, its infiuence upon the aathority asserted for 
the government was not great, and was only temporary. 
The principles that at one time applied the power over 
commerce to the regulation of navigation,' at a later day 
are found equally applicable to traffic and travel by rail- 
road,* and communication by telegraph ' and telephone ; ^ 
and though these new applications of principle do not in 
the least depart from or enlarge former doctrines, they 
nevertheless strei^then greatly the national power by the 

1 Madison, JAte by RiTSB, ii. 641. 
» GibbonB v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1. 

■ Railroad Co. v. Richmond, 19 Wall. 5S4. 

• Fensacola Tel. Co. d. Wert. Un. Tel Co., 96 U. a 1. 

■ In re Penn. Tel. Co., 4B N. J. Eq. 91. 
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inunensity of the iDterests it is thus invit«d to take iiDder 
its control. So the authority to purchase territory at one 
time is found equal to the annexation of an independent 
State at another. The gradual energizing of federal au- 
thority has been accomplished quite as much by the course 
of pnblio events as by the new amendments to the Consti- 
tution ; and however careful every Federal and State offi- 
cial and every citizen may be so to perform all political 
functions as to preserve under all circumstances the true 
constitutional balance of powers, and to sanction no un- 
constitutional encroachments, there can be no question 
that the new interests coming gradually within the pur- 
view of federal legislation, and the increase in magnitude 
and importance of those already under federal control, 
must have a still further tendency in the direction 
indicated.' 

Majority Bvle. — Government in the United States and 
in the several States, in all its grades, is representative ; 
the body of the people performing very few acts directly, 
except that of adopting the Constitution. When they act 
directly, the result of their will must be ascertained by 
such preponderating vote as the law shall prescribe. This 
may be a majority vote, or it may be merely the vote in 
which the largest number of electors agree. In determin- 
ing upon a majority or plurality, those only are counted 
who actually participated in the election, except in a few 
cases where by some constitutional provision an actual 
majority of alt the electors is required. 

American government is frequently spoken of as a gov- 
ernment based on faith in majorities, and the machinery 
of election as being provided merely to ascertain what 
the will of the majority is. But the government is never 
handed over to the absolute control of the majority, and 
many precautions are taken to prevent its expressing ex- 
clusively their will: — 1. In the Constitution many per- 
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maneat rales are prescribed vhich control the majority 
absolutely, aod whict canuot be chsnged except by the 
slow process of constitational ameadment 2. The times 
and methods of election of legislative and executive offl- 
oers are so contrived that in different branches of the 
goTernment the majority of one period will be restrained 
and checked by the majority of another, and it is scarcely 
possible that any considerable minority shall not have its 
representatives, and be entitled to be heard through them 
in the legislature, in ways that shall at least hold the 
majority to due accountability for their conduct and meas- 
ures. It must often be the case that one house of the 
legislature will represent the views of a popular majority, 
and the other those of a minority only ; but for all pur- 
poses of enacting laws, the latter has as much authority 
as the former. S. The electoral system is so contrived 
that the President ia sometimes chosen by a minority of 
the people ; but unless a majority is overwhelming, he 
may generally defeat its measures by his veto. 4. All 
the safeguards which under kingly government were ever 
interposed against the tyrannical power of rulers are in- 
corporated in the bills of rights in the American constitn- 
tions as absolute limitations laid on the power of the 
majority for the protection of the liberty, property, privi- 
leges, and immunities of the minority, and of every indi- 
vidual citizen ; and the judiciary is given a power to 
enforce these limitations, irrespective of the will or con- 
trol of the legislature, such as it has never possessed in 
any other country. So far then from the government 
being based on unlimited confidence in majorities, a pro- 
found distrust of the discretion, equity, and justice of 
their mle is made evident in many precautions and checks, 
and the majority is in fact trusted with power only so far 
as is absolutely essential to the working of republican 
institutions.' 
1 See the digcni^on in Boatm;, Const. Law (Bnglish traDBlatiou). 
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Instruction of Representatives. — The care taken to im- 
pose vestrainte on the action of tfimporary majorities is 
sufficient to demonstrate the want of constitutional basis 
for the opinion that representatives are bound to obey the 
instructions of their constituents from time to time com- 
municated to them. But it wonld be conclusive also 
against such an opinion, that no method is provided, or is 
available, by means of which instmctions can be authori- 
tatively given, A representative in Congress is chosen 
by popular vote, at au election of which all must take no- 
tice ; but there is uo macliinery for gatheriog the voice of 
alt electors again until the next general election, and it is 
then gathered only in the ballots which express a choice 
between candidates. Between the elections the constitu- 
ents may speak through the press and by petitions, but 
these are not authoritative, and it can seldom be known 
from such expressions what is the popular will. Senators' 
sometimes consider themselves bound to respect and obey 
the instructions of State legislatures ; but these are com- 
posed only of delegates of the people, and they may rep- 
resent the sentiments of the constituency no more than 
the senator himself. 

But aside from practical difficulties, the right to instruct 
representatives cannot on principle be sustained. Repre- 
sentatives are chosen in States and districts ; but when 
chosen they are legislators for the whole country, and are 
bound in all they do to regard the interest of the whole. 
Their own immediate constituents have no more right than 
the rest of the nation to address them throngh the press, 
to appeal to them by petition, or to have their local in- 
terests considered by them in legislation. They bring 
with them their knowledge of local wants, sentiments, 
and opinions, and may enlighten Congress respecting 
these, and thereby aid all the members to act wisely in 
matters which affect the whole country; but the moral 
obl^ation to consider the interest of one part of the coun- 
try as much as that of another, and to legislate with a 
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view to the best interesta of all, is obligatory upoD every 
member, and do one can be relieved from this obligation 
by iiiBtruotions from any source. Moreover, the special 
fitness to legislate for all, whict\ ia acquired by the asso- 
ciation, mutual information, and compariaon of views of 
a legislative body, cannot be had by the constituency, 
and the advantagea would be lost to legislation if the 
right of instruction were recognized. 
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CHAPTER in. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE POWERS OF GOVERNMENT. 

Necessity of Separation of Powers. — When all the 
poners of sovereiguty are exercised by a single persoD or 
body, who alone makes laws, determines complaints of 
their violation, and attends to their execution, the question 
of a classification of powers can have only a theoretical im- 
portance, for the obvious reason that nothing can depend 
upon it, which can have practical influence upon the hap- 
piness and welfare of the people. But inasmuch as a 
government with all its powers thus concentrated must of 
necessity be an arbitrary government, in which passion 
and caprice is as likely to dictate the course of public af- 
fairs as a sense of right and justice, it is a maxim in 
political science that, in order to the due recognition and 
protection of rights, the powers of government must be 
classified according to their nature, and each class in- 
trusted for exercise to a different department of the gov- 
emmenL This arrangement gives each department a 
certain independence, which operates as a restraint upon 
such action of the others as might encroach on the rights 
and liberties of the people, and makes it possible to estab- 
lish and enforce guaranties against attempts at tyranny. 
We thus have the checks and balances of government, 
which are supposed to be essential to IVee institutions. 

Classijlcation. — The natural classification of govern- 
mental powers is into legislative, executive, and judicial. 
The legislative power is the power to make laws and to 
alter them at discretion ; the executive power is the power 
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to see tliat the laws are duly executed and enforced ; the 
judicial ]x>wer is the power to construe and apply the lair 
when controversies arise coDcerning what has been done 
or omitted under it Legislative power therefore deals 
mainly with the fiiture, and executive power witti the 
present, while judicial power is retrospective, dealing only 
with acts done or threatened, promises made, and injuries 
suffered.' The line of division is nevertheless somewhat 
indefinite, since in many cases the legislature may desig- 
nate the agents for the execution of its eaactments, and 
the Judiciary is expected to enforce the law in such coutro* 
versies as are brought before it ; while the executive and 
the judiciary may respectively make rules which are in the 
nature of laws, for the regulation of its own course in the 
disciiarge of its duties. There are then powers strictly 
legislative, others strictly executive, and others strictly 
judicial ; while still other powers may be exercised by one 
department or by another, according as the law may pro- 
vide. For illustration the case m&y be taken of rules for 
regulating the practice of courts, which are sometimes 
made by the legislature and sometimes by tbe courts ; and 
also the case of the appointment of officers and i^ents, 
subordinate to the chief executive, to see to tbe enforce- 
ment of the laws ; which can be made by law except as 
the Constitution has conferred the power upon the execu- 
tive.' And whenever a power is not distinctly either 
l«%iaUtive, executive, or judicial, and is not by ^e Cod- 

' Wsymnn v. Southard, 10 Wlieat. 1, 48; Balei p. Chapman, 3 
Chip. (Vt.) 77 ; Qreenough v. Greenough. 11 Penn, St. 489; Jones u. 
Perry, 10 Yerg, (Tenn.) 69; SIiudiwbj r. Bennett, 29 Mlcb. 461; 
Taylor v. Plsce, 4 R. I. 3*24 ; F.x parte Bumi, 1 Tenn, Ch. 83. 

> Field ". People, .3 III. 80; BridRe* v. Shallcrois, 6 W. Va. 6<t2; 
People (I Freeman, 80 Cat. 233; People v. Oabora, 7 Col a06. The 
legislature may create a board ot cItII aerrlce commigiioDen who 
■Itall preicribe the qualiQcationa of all offlcera except those provided 
for in the Constitution. Opinion of Juslicea, 138 Mass. 601. In In- 
diana legialaliTc power to prescribe the manner of appointing does 
not empower Hie legitlature to appoint State v. Denny, 118 Ind. 449. 
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stitution distinctly confided to a department of the govern- 
ment designated, the mode of its exercise, and the agency, 
must necessarily be determined by law ; in other words, 
must necessarily be nnder the pontrol of the l^islatore.' 

But when a department is created for the exercise of 
jadicial authority, the act itself constitutes a setting apart 
to it for exercise of the whole judicial power of the sover- 
eignty with such exceptions only as the Constitution itself 
may make.' As therefore the determination of a contro- 
versy on existing facts where there are adverse inter- 
ests is judicial action, the act is not within the compass of 
legislation ; neither is the setting aside of judgments and 
granting of new trials ; * nor the opening of controversies 
after remedy under the general law is gone ; * nor, it 
seems, the giving of an appeal after the time allowed by 
law has expired,* though as to this last there are de- 
cisions contra.* Neither can the legislature bind parties 
interested by a recital of facts, or prescribe conclusive 
rules of evidence, for either of these would be only an 
indirect method of disposing of controversies.' These 

I Calder t>. Bnll, 3 DaU. 386. 

* Greeaongh r. Greeaongh, 1 1 Penn. St. 4S9 ; Alesander u. Bennett, 
60N. Y. 2U; Van Slyke i^. Lib. Co., 39 Wis. 390; BisseiD. Hojt, 53 
Mich. 185 ; In re ClerelaQd, 51 N. J. L. 311. Coarte eatablighed bj 
the le^slatnre caonot exeFcise jnriBdiction to the exclusion oi that 
conferred by the Constitntion on other conrta. MontrosB o. Sta(«, 61 
MiBB. 429. But if the Conatitution does not distribute the judicial 
power, the legielatare has [be power to distribute it. Com. v. Hippie, 
69FenD. St. 9; State c. Brunswick, 42 S.J.L.. SI. 

' Lewis K. Webb, 3 Me. 386 ; I>otsej v. Vansej, 37 Md. 64 ; Oliver 
V. McClure, aS Ark. 555; Hooker v. Hooker, 16 Miss, 999. 

' Bradford r. Brooks, 2 Aik. (Vt.) 284; Breut d. Cbapmao, 5 
Ctanch, 358 ; Leffin^ell v. Warren, 2 Black, 599. 

* Hill V. Snnderland, 3 Vt. 607 ; Burch v. Newberrj, 10 N. T. 374. 
See Carleton v. Goodwin's Executor, 41 Ala. 1.^. 

• Front D. Berry, i Gill (Md.), 147 ; Page d. Mathew's Admr., 40 
Ala. 547 ; Wheeler's Appeal, 45 Coon. 306, To take away a statutory 
right of appeal is not an exercise of judicial authority. Ex parte 
McCardle, 7 WaU. 506. 

' Parmelee v. Thompson, 7 Hill (N. T.), 77 ; Lothrop v. Stednuta, 
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cases will Bufflciently soggeBt the proper rule of decision 
for others. 1 

The Departm&nU of Oovemment, — The Constitution 
of the United States creates three departments of gov- 
ernment, and directly or by implication determines their 
powers. 

The Legislature. — All the legiBlatire powers granted 
by the Constitution are vested in a Congress consisting of 
a Senate and Honse of Representatives,* subject to a 
qualified veto in the Fi'Osident. 

The House of Bepresentatives is composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several 
States, and the electors in each State must have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most unmerous 
branch of the State legislature.* Each State will deter- 
mioe for itself what these qualifications shall be. 

No person can be a representative who has not attained 
ttie age of twenty- five years, and been seven years a citizen 
of the United States, or who at the time is not an inhabi- 
tant of the State in which he is chosen.* 

Bepreseutatives are apportioned among the States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed.* 

The Senate is composed of two senators from each State, 
chosen by the legislature thereof for six years, and divided 
into three classes, so that one class is cfaoseEi every second 
year. If vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, 
during the recess of the legislature of any State, the ex- 

43 Conn. 563, 593 ; McCTeBd7 v. Sexton, 29 lona, 356 ; Groesbeck if. 
Seeley, 13 Mich. 339. 

"' In Caole7, Const. Lim,, ch. 6, ia a large collection oi antboiitiee 
od this general BabjecC. 

s ConM,, Art. I. S 1. » Const., Art. I. § 2. 

* Const, Art. I, § S, cl. 3. It is sot necesMur; that a MpresentntiTe 
should be a resident of (he diatrict from which he mny be elected. 

B Const, Amendment 14. g s. Note the qnaliflcation in the latter 
ptut of (he section. 
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y>^M.,An.x.ii. •Iter. Status, 5 as. 

-T«t„An.L|», T Rer. St«t.r. S,i». 

* 'I""'-- -»«• V. (S. • Bct. St-t C. S, 5 2*. 

""■*-. Art. 1, 1 3. • Her. Stat n. S^ 5 17. 

'""**' ■*«• I- f *■ " Bw. Sl^ U. &, J 14. 
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every day thereafter, during the seaaion of the legislature, 
until a senator is chosen.^ An existiag vacaucy is filled 
ftt the same time and in tlie same way ; ' and a Tacanoy 
occarring during the session is filled by election, the pro- 
ceedings for which are had on the second Tuesday after 
the legislature has organized and has notice of such 
vacancy * 

When Congress convenes, the President of the Senate 
administers the oath to its members,^ and takes charge of 
the organization. The clerk of the next preceding House 
of Kepreseutatives makes a roll of the representatives 
elect, and places thereon the names of those persons, 
and of those only, whose credentials show that they 
were regularly elected in accordance with the laws of 
their States respectively, or the laws of the United 
States.' In case of vacancy in the ofiSce of clerk, or of 
his absence or disability, the aergeantrat-arma of the next 
preceding house performs this duty ; and, in tuiTi, it may 
devolve upon the doorkeeper in caae of vacancy in the 
office of sergeant- at- arm 8, or his absence or disability.' 
The clerk acta as temporary presiding officer of the Honae 
until a Speaker is chosen. The Senate is supposed to 
have a presiding officer at all times. 

Each house is judge of the elections, returns, and qual- 
ifications of its own members, and may determine the 
rules of its proceeding,' punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and, with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a 
member.' Each house shall also keep a journal of its 

' Ebt. Stat U. 8., S 16. • Rev. Stat. IT. S., g 38. 

* Rev. Stat. U. 8., § IS. « Rst, Stat. U. 8., § 31. 

» Rev. Stat. O. S., 5 17. ' Rar. Stat. U. S., gf 33. 33. 

' The Haiue ma; pau a mle providiDg that ebe camea of memberi 
present bat nc4 voting may be noted hj the clerk, repotted to the 
Speaker, and coonted iadetemiuiugthepTeiencsof aquomm. United 
Btatee v. Ballin, U4 U. S. I. 

• This is a power that by common parliamentary law wonld exist 
without being expressly conferred. It is " a necessary and incidental 
power to enable the hooie to perform its high fnuctioiu, and i« uecea- 
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proceedings,* and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as in their judgment may require 
secrecy, and the yeas and naye of tlie members of either 
house on any question shall, at the demand of one fifth 
of those present, be entered on the journal.* 

A majority of each house constitutes a quorum to do 
business, but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and compel attendance of absent members. But 
neither house during the session of Congress shall without 
the consent of the other adjourn for more than three days, 
nor to any other place than that in which the two houses 
shall be sitting.' 

Senators and representatives are paid by the United 
States a compensation determined by law.' They also, in 
all cases except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, 
are privileged from arrest during their attendance at the 
sessions of their respective houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same ; ' and for any speech or debate 

Buy to the uitetj of the State. It ia a power of protection." And 
a member maj be expelled for misconduct when away from the honse 
on dntj ae a committee-man, as well as for miacondnct dnring its 
SBBStonB. HisB f. Bartlett, 3 Gray (Miws.), 468. But if the hoose 
exceeds its authority in an attempted investigation, a jierson cannot 
be punished foi cautempt in refusing to answer before the iuvestigat- 
iug committee of the house. Rilbonm c. Thompson, 103 U. S. 168. 
See In re Chapman, 166 U. S. 661. 

I Whether expunging a resolution, as was done by the Senate in thu 
oase of the resolution of ceusnre of General Jackson, is not a violatioa 
of this provision, was much discussed in that case. Benton, Thirty 
Tears' View, ch, 159-161 ; Webster's Speeches, iv. 259. If there is 
a variance between an enrolled act and the joninal of Congrees, the 
former will be held by the courts to be the unimpeachable law. Field 
D. Clark, 143 U. S. 649, The role is different regarding State acU in 
some of the States. See nasea cited, Ibid., pp. 661-666; and alsoHar- 
wood V. Wentworth, 162 U, S. 547. 

' Const., Art, I. § 5. ' Const., Art. L 5 5- 

* Const., Art. I. g 6. 

• Const, Art, I. §6. Holiday b. Pitt, a Strange, 985; Hoppin u. 
Jenckes, 8 R. I. 453. This privilege is that of the house to enable it 
to perform its fnnctions with the aid of all ita members, but it is also 
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in either houae they eball nti be qnestioued in any other 
place.' 

All bills for raiBing revenae muBt originate id the Honae 
of Represeotatives, bnt the Senate may propose or concnr 
^tb amendments.' All other bills may originate indiffer- 
ently in either honee, and any member of either bouse 
may introduce bills under its rules. 

"No senator or representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under 
the anthority of the United States which shall have been 
created, or the emotumente whereof shall have been 
increased, during such time ; and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a member of either 
house during bis continuance in office.* 

The Veto Power. — The power to veto legislation, which 
is conferred upon the President, makes him in effect a 
third branch of the legislature. Tbe power is legislative, 
not executive, and the questions presented to his mind 
are precisely the same as those the two houses of Con- 
gress mast determine in passing a bill. Whether the 
proposed law is necessary or expedient, whether it is con- 
stitutional, whether it is so framed as to accomplish its 

ibe privile^ of the people, as vrell as of the member himself. Coffin 
V. OoSn, 4 Mass. 1. 

> Const., Art. I. { 6. It is held in England that the privilege does 
not extend to the pnhlishing hj the member of his speeches. The 
King V. Cteevej, 1 M. & S. 373 ; The King u. Abingdon, I Esp. S26. 
Compare Davison d. Dnncan, T El, & Bl. 229. Bnt in this conntiy, 
wbeie all debates are pnblished bj anthority of taw, the rale, wo 
Bhoald say, must at least cover the ofRcial pDblication. Bnt tlie 
privilege is confioed strictly to what ia said in the honae or in coni- 
mittee m the dischaigeof legislative duty. Coffin v. Coffin, 4 Mass. 1. 

^ Const., Art I. S T. In this provision is incorporated a principle 
of the English conatiCntioD, which requires all revennelHlls to originate 
in the Honse of Commons. As to irhat ate revenne hilts, see May, 
Const. Hist., ch. T. The subject was much considered in debates in 
Congress in tbe jeu 1BT2. See also Twin City Bank t>. Nebeker, 167 
TT. 8. 196. 

■ Const., AtC I. i 6. 
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intent, and so on, are questions trftcsferred from the two 
Iiousee to the President with the bill itaelf. 

The Executive. — The executive power is vested in a 
President, who holds his office dnring a term of four 
years, and, together with a Vice-President, choseo for tbe 
same term, is elected by electors appointed in the sev- 
eral States for the purpose.' The State legislatures hare 
exclusive authority to determine the mode of choosing 
electors.^ No person except a natural-born citizen, who 
has been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States, and has attained the ^e of thirty-five, is now 
eligible to the office of President* or of Vice-President.* 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
bis death, resignation, or inability to dischai^e its powers 
and duties, tbe same devolves on the Vice-President, and 
Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, or resignation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act 
as President until the disability be removed or a President 
elected.' 

The Judiciary. — The Constitution provides that the 
Judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as Congress 

' Const., Art. n. 5 1; Amendment IS. The manner of making 
choice, where no candidate has a majorit; of electoral Totes, ia ex- 
plained bj this amendment. 

» McPhereon d. Blacker, 146 D. S. 1. 

■ Conat., Art. II. § I. * Const., Amendmeot IS. 

* Const., Art II. § 1. It the Vice-President becomes acting Presi. 
dent, he holds for the fell term. CongresB has proTided bj law that 
in case of removal, death, reeigaation, or inability of both the President 
and Vice-President, the office shall derolve npon one of his constitn- 
tional advisers in the following order : Secretary of State, Secretary <rf 
the Treasury, Secretary of War, Attomej-Geoertll, Poetmaster-GenMal, 
Secretary of the Navy, Secretar; of the Interior. Bnt the officer mnst 
be one who has been confirmed by the Senate, and who is constitn- 
tionaHy eligihle to the office of President. He will hold ontil the dis- 
ability is removed, or until the office !s filled at the tegular election. — 
Act of 1S8G, 24 Stat, at Large, 1. 
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may from time to time ordain and establish.^ The judges 
both of the Supreme and inferior coarta hold their offices 
during good behavior. As the Conetitution does not de- 
termine the nnmber of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
the number may be changed at pleasure, except that it 
cannot be diminished so as to deprive a judge of his office. 
The other courts exiet at the will of Congress, and may be 
changed and modifled at discretion, subject to a like limi- 
tation that a judge cannot be legislated onl of bis t^ce 
while the office itself remains.* 

In a time of war, when portions of hostile territory are 
in the military occupation of federal forces, the President 
as commander-in-chief may appoint provisional courts tor 
the determination of controversies withiu such territory, 
and the administration of justice.* But such courts, es- 
tablished on foreign soil, are mere agents of the military 
power to assist in preserving order and protecting the in- 
habitants in their persons and property ; and they cannot 
adjudicate upon questions of prize, or decide upon the 
rights of the United States or of individuals.* 

The territorial courts are not created by Congress under 
the power conferred by the articles above referred to, but 
in the exercise of the general sovereignty of the United 
States over the territory it may possess. The judges of 
such courts may therefore be appointed for definite terms, 
removable by the President,' 

Upon judges as such no functions can be imposed ex- 
cept those of a judicial nature. They cannot therefore be 

* Cotut, Art. in. S 1.. The power " to conslitnte tribnnala inferior 
to tbe Supreme Court " jb contercBd npon Congreai hj Article I, § 8, cl. 9. 

* The legialative precedent ia in favor of the power in Congress Ui 
iDdirectlj deprive jndgei of theit offices by alxitiahing eonrta. Refer- 
ence is here made to the abolition of District Courts when Mr. Jefferson 
became President. There are Stale precedents of the same sort. 

* Jecker v. Montgomery, 13 How. 498 ; The Gntpe Shot, 9 Wall. 1S9 
See Edwards v. Tanneret. 12 Wall. 446. 

* Jecker v. Uon^merj, 13 Hon. 49S. 

* American In*. Co. e. Cantor, 1 Pet. 511 
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required to act as commissioners to determine queatioDS 
subject to the conBideration and supervision of Congress 
or of an executive officer; > or to make or review as ap- 
praisers the assessments that have been made of propei-ty 
for taxation ; * nor can they by virtue of equity powers 
appoint officers to assess and collect taxes from munici- 
palities, even to pay judgments agairst such municipalities, 
standing on their own records ; ' nor can they determine 
whether territory shall be incorporated as a villi^e.^ 
When judicial authority is conferred by law upon a court, 
it must be exercised by the judges sitting and oi^anized 
as a court, and not by the judge out of court.^ 

' Note to Haybnrn's Case, 2 Dall. 409 ; United States v. Feneira, 
13 How, 40. The remark ia the text has no reference to coDite like 
the Court of Claims, which, being a tribonal created to consider de- 
mands agajnat the goverimient, may have its aathont;f restricted to 
any extent that seems wise. 

« Auditor of State v. Bailroad Co., 6 Kans. 500 ; Mnndaj v. Eahway, 
43 N. J. L. 338. In Massachusetts it has been held that conrts cauiot 
be empowered to appoint sapervisais of election. Case of Snpervisora 
of Election, 114 Mass. £47. 

* Bees V. Watertown, 19 Wall. 107 ; Beine u. Levee Commisnonets, 
1 Woods, 246; 19 Wall. 655. 

* Shamwaj v. Bennett, 29 Micb. 451 { State v. Simons, 32 Minn. 
540; Galesbnrg v. Hawkinson, 75 HL 153. Bat It is held that the 
propriety of bringing territory into a mnnicipality by extending its 
limitB may he decided by a conrt, as being not pnrely a legislative 
question. Burlington a, Leebrick, 43 Iowa, S52 ; Wohoo v. DickiuBon, 
23 Neb. 426. 

' Note by the Chief Justice to United States v. Ferreira, 13 How. 52. 
A judge cannot be empowered to determine which claimant of an 
office is entitled to hold it dnring a ronteat. If such power is eiecntire, 
it cannot be given to a judge ; if judicial, it must bo veated in a conrt. 
In re Cleveland, 51 N. J. L. 311. But duties in connection with the 
adoption of children may be imposed by the legislature opon a judge 
withont involving any exercise by him of judicial power. In re 
Stevens, 83 Cal. 322. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE POWEBS OF CONOBESft. 

ifational I'owei'fi. — In aay Borereign state, the law- 
making department is the repository of most power, and 
it is also the most immediate representative of the sov- 
ereignty. Not that the others are subordinate within 
their respective spheres, but the exercise of governmental 
authority begins with the making of laws, and the other 
departmeots execute and administer what the law-making 
department enacts. For this reason the Constitution, in 
enumerating the powers which sball be exercised by 
authority of the general government, confers them in 
terms upon Congress. But this in legal effect is confer- 
ring them upon the United States, and by implication a 
corresponding executive and judicial power Is also given, 
though to a large extent the exercise of these powers 
respectively is left to be provided for in the discretion ol 
Congress. 

Sectios I. — Taxes, Loaits, ahd Debts. 
The Power. — In the specific ennmeration of national 
powers, it is first declared that "The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare of ,tbe United States ; but all 
duties, imposts, and excises sball be uniform throughout 
the United States."' Thus a power is conferred which is 
essential to the maintenance of independent government, 
and the want of which was one of the principal causes of 
the failure of the Confederacy. The purposes for which 
1 CoDBt, Art. L S 8, cL I. 
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the power may be exercised are also specified, bat in such 
general terms that they comprehend all the needs of gov- 
ernment. The requirement of nniformity iu the levy of 
duties, imposts, and excises is an important limitation to 
a power which otherwise might have been exercised par- 
tially and oppressively. 

J)eJinition. — The word "taxes," in its most enlarged 
sense, embraces alt the regular impositions made by gov- 
ernment upon the person, property, privileges, occupa- 
tions, and enjoyments of the people for the purpose of 
raising public revenue.' As duties, imposts, and excises 
are laid or imposed for this purpose, they are in a strict 
sense taxes, and no doubt might have been levied by the 
government under that designation, without being here 
specifically mentioned. Bat as the term " taxes " is some- 
times used in contradistinction to these levies, it conduced 
to certainty to name them separately. It was also a con- 
venience in view of the special rule which was prescribed 
for their levy. The terms " duties " and " imposts " are 
nearly synonymous, and are usually applied to the levies 
made by government on the importation or exportation of 
commodities, while the term "excises" is applied to the 
taxes laid upon the manufacture, sale, or consumption of 
commodities within the country, and upon licenses to par- 
sue certain occupations." 

Taxes are distinguished from arbitrary levies in that 
they are laid according to some rule which apportions the 
burden between the subjecta thereof. An exaction which 
is made without regard to any rule of apportionment is 
therefore not a tax, and is not within the constitutional 
authority of the government.* 

1 Monteaq., Sp. of the L., b. 13, ch, 1 ; Perry e. Washburn, 20 Cat 
818, SfiO ; Hilbigb V. Catherman, 64 Penn. St. 154, 159 ; Loan AbbocU- 
tion i>. Topeka, 20 Wall. 656, 664 ; Opinion of Jodgei, 68 Maine, 600. 

" Cooley on Taxation, 3. 

■ Sutlon'sHeirs n. Louiaville, 6Daiia(E/.),28-Sli Grim i>. School 
Dittrict, 57 Fena. St 433. 
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The power to tax is &d iocideDt of BOTerelgDty, and is 
coextensive with tlie subjects to whleli the sovereignty ex- 
tends. It is nnllmited in Its range, acknowledging in its 
very nature no limits, so that Becurity against; its abuse 
is to be found only in the responsibilily of the legislature 
which imposes the tax to the constituency who are to 
pay it' A people, however, in establishing their consti- 
tution, and delegating to their representatives this power, 
may impose at discretion limits to its exercise ; and many 
effective limitations have been imposed in the constitutions 
of the States. 

The Pov>er Discretionary. — As respects the kind of 
tax ttiat siiall be laid, or the sul^ects upon which it shall 
be imposed, every government will regulate its action 
according to its own view of what will best accomplish the 
end, and best subserve the general interest. Therefore, 
taxes may be levied upon either land or personalty to the 
exclusion of the other, or upon occupations in preference 
to either or both, or they may be collected ia the form of 
duties on imports or excises on domestic productions. 
The United States for the most part has collected its rev- 
enues from duties on imports, but at exceptional periods 
has levied taxes on land, occupations, manufactures, in- 
comes, deeds and Other contracts, and many other sub- 
jects. The basis of apportionment in the case of imports 
and excises has Bometimes been value, sometimes weight, 
quantity, or quality, and sometimes other standards, white 
upon deeds and contracts the apportionment has been ac- 
cording to number or importance, and the tax has been 
collected by the sale of stamps. By the Coustitution the 
United States is precluded from laying any tax or duty on 
articles exported ftom any State." The requirement that 

1 Veazie Bnnk v. TenDO, 8 Wall. 533, 548 , McCalloch e. Mary- 
land, 4 Wheat. 316, 428 , Howell D. Sute,S OilUMd.), 14; Pciopte v. 
Brooklyn, 4 N. T. 419 ; PuIIen t.. ComiiiLgBianers, 66 N. C. 361 ; Tay- 
lor V. Palmer. SI Cal. 240 ; State v. Newark, 26 N. J. 619 ; Williamg 
V. Cammack, 27 Miag, 209, 219 ; Parham v. JaeticeB, 9 Ga. 311, 362. 

» Conat., Art. I. S 9. el- fi- 
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an article intended for exportation shall be stamped, to 
prevent fraud and secure the cairjing out of the declared 
intent, is not laying a duty, even though a. small charge 
is made for the stamp.^ It would be otherwise if the 
stamp were required for the purpose of revenue.' 

The Purposes. — Constitutionally a tax can have do 
other basis than the raising of a revenue for public par- 
poses, and whatever governmental exaction has not thia 
basis is tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, there- 
fore, the purpose of which is, not to raise a revenue, but 
to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particular im- 
port for the benefit of some home manufacture, may well 
be questioned as being merely colorable, and therefore not 
warranted by constitutional principles. But if any income 
is derived from the levy, the fact that incidental protec- 
tion is given to home indastry can be no objection to it, 
for all taxes must be laid with some regard to their effect 
upon the prosperity of the people and the welfare of the 
countr}', and their validity cannot be determined by the 
money returns. This rule has been applied when the levy 
produced no returns whatever ; it being held not compe- 
tent to assail the motives of Congress by showing that the 
levy was made, not for the purpose of revenue, but to an- 
nihilate the subject of the levy by imposing a burden 
which it could not bear.' Practically, therefore, a law 
purporting to levy taxes, and not being on its face subject 
to objection, is unassailable, whatever may have been the 
real purpose. And perhaps even prohibitory duties may 
be defended as a r^ulation of commercial intercourse. 

1 Pace V. BnrgeM, 92 U. S. 372. 

* Atmy V. Califamm, ^ How. ia9. 

> Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 533; National Bank u United 
States, 101 D. S. 1. Mr. Justice Story, in hii CommenUriea on the 
Constitnlion, BBaerta broadly that "the absolute power to levj laxM 
jndadei the power in every form in which it maj be used, and for 
every purpose to nhich the legislature may choose to apply It. It 
therefcwe includes the power to levy protective daties, though tha 
duties may in effect be prohibitory." — Story on Const, % 966. 
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Levies for Private Purposes. — ^Where, however, a tax is 
avowedly laid for a private purpose, it is illegal aad void. 
The following are illustrations of taxes for private pur- 
poses. A tax levied to aid private parties or corporations 
to establish themselves in bnsineas as manufacturers; ^ a 
tax the proceeds of which are to be loaned out to individ- 
uals who have suffered from a great fire ; * a tax to suppl; 
with provisions and seed such farmers as have lost ttieir 
crops ; ' a tax to build a dam which at discretion is to be 
devoted to private purposes ; * a tax to refund moneys to 
individuals which they have paid to relieve themselves 
from an impending military draft; ' and so on. In any 
one of these cases the public may be incidentally bene- 
fited, but the incidental benefit is only such as the public 
might receive from the industry and enterprise of individ- 
uals in their own affairs, and will not support exactions 
under the name of taxation, 

But, primarily, the determination what is a public pur- 
pose belongs to the legislature, and its action is subject to 
no review or restraint so long as it is not manifestly color- 
able. All cases of doubt must be solved in favor of the 
validity of legislative action, for the obvious reason that 
the question is legislative, and only becomes judicial when 
there is a plain excess of legislative authority. A court 
can only arrest the proceedings, and declare a levy void, 

1 Loan Association v. Topeka, 20 Wall, 655, 663 ; Cole v. La Grange, 
113 U.S. 1; Allen u. Jaj, 60Me. 124; Mather u, Ottawa, 114 lU. 659. 

' Lotrell B. Boston, HI Maes. 454 ; Feldman i>. Charleston, S3 
S. C. S7. 

■ State V. Osankee, 14 Kans. 418. 

* Attomej General d. Eau Claire. 37 Wis. 400. 

* Tyaon v. School Diiecton, 51 Penu. St. 9 ; Crowell v. Eopkinton, 
45 N. H. 9 ; Usher v. Colchester, 33 Conn. 567 ; Freeland v. Haatioga, 
10 Allen (Mass.), 570; Miller v. Gnuidj, 13 Mich. 540. It has heea 
held that the legislature maj constitutiooall}' authorize cities to sub' 
acribe to the stock of ntilroads and to tax their citizens to paj such 
(nbwriptions. See Taylor d. Ypsilanti, 105 U. S. 60. But there are 
authorities which dispute the soundness of this ruling. On this enb- 
ject see Coole;, Const. Lim., Sth ed., 264, 273. 
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when the absence of public interest ia the purpose for 
which the funds are to be raised is bo clear and palpable 
as to be perceptible to any mind at first blush.' 

But sometimea the public purpose is clear, though the 
immediate benefit ia private and individual. For example, 
the govemment promises and pays bounties and peneious ; 
but in every case the promise or payment is made on a 
consideration of some advantage or service given or reo- 
dered, or to be given or rendered, to the public, which is 
supposed to be an equivalent; and the law for the pay- 
ment has in view only the public interest, and does not 
diflfer in principle or purpose from a law for the payment 
of salaries to public officers. The same is true where a 
State continues the payment of salaries to officers who 
have become superannuated in its service. The question 
whether they shall be paid is purely political, and resolves 
itself into this : whether the State will thereby probably 
secure better and more valuable service, and whether 
therefore it would be wise and politic for the State to give 
the seeming bounty.^ 

Where a law for the levy of a tax shows on its face the 
purpc»e to collect money from the people and appropriate 
it to some private object, liie execution of the law may be 
resisted by those of whom the exaction is made, and the 
courts, if appealed to, will enjoin collection, or give rem- 
edy in dami^es if property is seized. But if a tax law 
on its face discloses no illegality, there can in general be 
DO such remedy. Such is the case with the taxes levied 
under authority of Congress; they are levied without any 
specification of particular purposes to which the collec- 
' tions shall be devoted, and the fact that an intent exists 
to misapply some portion of the revenue produced cannot 

' Bro&dhead v. Milwaakee, 19 Wis. 624, 652; Cheaneyti. Hooaer, 
9 B. Monc. (Kv.] 330, 345 ; Booth v. Woodbory, 33 Conn. 118, 128; 
Haramett v. Philadelphia, 65 Fenn. St. U6 ; Tide Water Co. v. Coetez, 
18 N.J. Eq. 518. 

* Coolej on Taxation, 2d ed., 111. 
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be a groaiiii of illegality ia the tax itself. In cases arising 
in local government, an intended misappropriation may 
sometimes be enjoined; bat this could seldom or never 
happen in case of an intended or suspected misappropria- 
tion by a State or by the United States, neither of them 
being subject to the process of injunction. The remedies 
for such oases are therefore political, and can only be 
administered through the elections.* 

Taxation of Government Agendes. — The power to tax, 
whether by tiie United States or by the States, is to be 
construed In the light of, and limited by, the fact, that 
the States and the Union are inseparable, and that the 
Constitution contemplates the perpetual maintenance of 
each with all its constitutional powers, unembarrassed and 
unimpaired by any action of the other. The taxing power 
of the Federal government does not therefore extend to the 
means or agencies through or by the employment of which 
the States perform their essential functions, since, if these 
were within its reach, they might be embarrassed, and per- 
haps wholly paralyzed, by the burdens it should impose. 
" That the power to tax involves the power to destroy j 
that the power to destroy may defeat and render useless 
the power to create ; that there is a plain repugnance in 
conferring on one government a power to control the qjn- 
atitutional measures of another, which other, in respect to 
those very measures, is declared to be supreme over that 
which exerts the control, — are propositions not to be 
denied."* It is true that taxation does not necessarily 
and unavoidably destroy, and that to carry it to the excess 
of destruction would be an abuse not to be anticipated ; 
but the very power would take from the States a portion 
of their intended liberty of independent action within 
the sphere of their jK)wers, and would constitute to the 
State a perpetnal danger of embarrassment and possible 
annihilation. The Coustitation contemplates no such 
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shackles npoa State powers, and by implication forbids 
them. 

Tiie United States, therefore, cannot tax a State mu- 
nicipal corporation or its reeoareea,^ or the salary of a 
State officer,' or the proceBS of State conrts,* or a railroad 
owned by a State,* and so on.' And on the other hand 
a State cannot tax the salary or emolumenta of federal 
officers,' or tlie bonds or other securities issued nnder the 
power to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States,' or the revenue stamps or treasury notes issued 
by the United States,' or a bank created by the United 
States as its fiscal ^ent,° or the franchises of a corpora- 
tion created by the United States, except with the consent 
of Congress," and so on. But the sovereignty whose ' 
means or agencies of government would be affected by 
the tax might render it lawful by its assent, as has been 
done in some cases. The fact that the general govern- 
ment has chartered and brought into existence a corpora- 
tion with stipulations in the charter whereby the United 
States may have certain benefits from its use, does not 
exempt its property fi-om Stete taxation," but restrictions 

1 United States v. Railroad Co., IT Wall. 322. 
» The CoUeelor p. Day, II Wall. 113. 

* Warren v. Panl, 22 Ind. 276; Moore D. Qnlrk, lOS Hmb. 49; 
Union Bask v. HUl. 3 Cold. (Tena.) 325. 

* Geoi^ia D. AtliinB, i Abb. U. S. 22. 

» Ward e. Maryland, 12 WaU. 416, 427 ; State v. Gnatin, 32 Ind. I i 
Sayles B. Davis, 22 Wii. 225. 

' Dobbins ti. CommissioDeni, 16 Pet. 43.1, 

' Weston V. Charleston, 2 Pet, 442 ; Bank Tax Case, 2 Wall. 20O. 

' Falfrer n, Boston, 101 Mass. 329; Montgomerj v. Elston, 32 Ind. 
37 ; Tlie Bank u, Tbe Supervisors, 7 Wall. 26. Bnt taxation cannot 
be evaded b; patting taxable fnnda temporarily into United States 
notes just before the time for assessment. Shotwell b. Moore, 129 
U. S, 590. 

* McCalloch V. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 3S3; Osborn v. Bank of 
United States, 9 Wheat. 736. See United States d. Railroad Co., 17 
Wall. 322. 

•0 California o. Pacific R. R. Co., 127 IT. S. 1. 

" Railroad Co. d. Peniston, IB WaU. 6; Central Padfic Rf. Co. v. 
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to prevent unjust discrimiaationB might be imposed, as 
baa been done in the case of the existing national backs. 

Land of the United States Ijing -within a State is not 
taxable by the State." If ench land has been bought, or 
taken np, by an individual, it is not subject to State taxa- 
tion so long as something remains to be done by the in- 
dividual to perfect his right to a patent from the United 
States.' If, however, his right to the patent is complete 
and the United States holds a naked legal title, the land 
is really private property, and may be taxed by the State." , 

ZHreet Taaxa. — It is provided in the Constitution that 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among tiie States accord- 
ing to their representative population.* What was meant 
by direct taxes in this provision is not entirely clear. 
Taxes are uaually classed as direct when they are assessed 
upon the persons, property, business, income, &c. of those 
who are to pay them, and as indirect when they are levied 
on commodities before they reach the consumer, and are 
paid by those upon whom they ultimately fall, not as taxes, 
but as a part of the market priceof the commodity.' But 
whether the term " direct taxes," as used in the Consti- 
tution, is to be given this meaning has been a matter of 
considerable discussion. In an early case,' it was decided 
that a tax upon carriages kept for use was not a direct 
tax. In this case Justice Chase said : " I am inclined to 
think, bat of this I do not give a judicial opioioo, that 
the direct taxes contemplated by the Constitution are 

California, 162 U. 8. 91. A railroad corporation chartered bj Con. 
grees maj be subject to leasonable regalationi bf a St3l«. Reagan v. 
Mercantile Trust Co., 154 U. 8. 413. 

1 Van Brocklin v. Tennessee, 117 U. a IBI. 

" Railway Co. v. McSbane, 22 Wall, 444; Wisconsin Centr. R. R. 
Co. D. Price Co., 133 U. S. 496. 

* Deifebackv. Hawhe, 115 U. S. 392; Wiscon«n CenCr. B.R. Co. 
B, Price Co., 133 U. S. 496. 

* Const., Art. I. § 2. See Art. I. § 9, cl. 4. 

* 1 Kent, 254 ; Story on Const., §§ 950-967. . 
■ Bjlton ti. United States, 3 DaU. 171. 
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only two, to wit : a capitation or poll tax . . . and a tax 
OD land." At a later time it was decided that a t&x oa 
the basinesB of an Insurance company was not a direct 
tax,^ and the same ruling was made in the case ot a tax 
on the circnlation of banks,* a succession tax,' and a tax 
on private incomes.^ In deciding all of these cases, the 
court gave great weight to the proposition that only capi- 
tation and land taxes are direct. But in 1895 the Supreme 
Court declared that a tax upon income from either perso- 
nal or real propei'tj is direct.* As the law now stands, 
therefore, the following are direct taxes : a capitation 
tax, a tax on real estate, on the income from real estate, 
on personal property, and on the income from personal 
property. 

Collection, — The power to tax includes the power to 
make use of all customary and usual means to enforce 
payment. But legislation must prescribe these means and 
give full directions for their employment, and it is essen- 
tial to the validity of the proceedings that the statute in 
all essential particulars shall be followed.* 

Borrowing Money. — Congress is also empowered to 
borrow money on the credit of the United States.' This 
power may be exercised directly, in the usual mode, but 

' Pacific Ins. Co. v. Sonle, 7 Wa]]. «3. 

* Veazie Bank u. Fenno, B Wall. 533. 

* Sclioley B. Rew, 23 Wali. 331. 

* Bpringer v. UuiCed States, 102 U. 3. 586. 

* In this case Ihe conrt wfu diTideil and there wm Btrong dlsseot. 
The Bcope of the decision ia Aiowa bj the following words ; " We have 
considered the act onlj in Tsapect to a tax on income derired from real 
estate, and from invested personal property, and have not commented 
on BO much of it w bean on gainB or profits from bosiuesB, privilegeB, 
or emplojments, iu view of the instances in which taxation on bnsineBB, 
privileges, or employmentB bas assamed tbe gaiM of an excise, and 
been BDSiained as soch." Pollock d. Farmers' Loan and Trust Co., 
ISe U. S. 601, S35. 

* Stead B. CotUBe, 4 Cranch, 403 ; WiUiami o. Peyton, 4 Wheat. 77 ; 
Parker v. Overman, 18 How. 137. 

I Const., Art. L } S, cL 3. 
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Hie indirect iaetiiod, of issnii^ goremment obligations for 
debts or serricea, is equally adiDiseible. And alt euch ob< 
ligations are excepted from the State power to tax, since 
otherwise they might be so burdened with taxation as to 
render it impossible for the gorermneut to negotiate them 
at all.' 

Public Faith and the Public Debt. — In the Constita- 
tion it was declared that "all debts contracted and engage- 
ments entered into before the adoption of this Constitation 
shall be as valid i^inst the United States under this Con- 
stitntioD as under the Confederation." ' This was perhaps 
intended merely as a solemn assurance to public creditors 
and tbe world tbat the public fiuth should be inviolably 
kept by the United States under its changed government; 
but it might have had a special significance and impor- 
tance had one or more of tbe States failed to adopt the 
Constitution. Id that event, altboogh the general rule 
would apply that a public corporation remains liable for 
pre-existing debts notwithstanding the changes in its or- 
ganization, or in its corporators, and notwithstanding any 
loss of territory, yet it would have been easy to raise 
cavils concemi&g it, had some States escaped the debt by 
rejecting the Union. It was therefore as politic as it was 
]ast to pledge the United States to the payment of the 
whole debt, that no one might be encouraged to raise ques- 
tions respecting it afterwards. A like pledge was made 
in one of the amendments adopted after the close of the 
great civil war. It was then declared that " the validity 
of the public debt of the United States, authorized by law, 
including debts incurred for payment of pensions and boun- 
ties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebelliou, 
shall not be questioned. But neither the United States 
nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or obl^atioa 

1 Ths Banki a. The Major. 7 Wall. IS; The Bank b. The Snper 
viiorB, 7 Wall S6. So of the pieminm on Utiited States bonda 
People ». Com'r, 90 N. T. 63. 
,= Ck»nrt., Art. VL cL 1. 
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incurred in aid of insnrrection or rebellion against the 
United States, or any claim for loss or emancipation of any 
slave ; but all such debts, obligations, and claims shall be 
held illegal and void." ' The prohibitory portion of this 
provision was as nnnecessary as the other for the purpose 
of settling any principle. No nation can be expected to, 
or does, make compensatioD for losses occasioned in war 
to its enemies. It might be said, however, that slave 
property of loyal and disloyal alike was destroyed by the 
government under circamstances rendering the destmctioD 
equivalent to an appropriation, and that the equitable 
claim to compensatiou waa such as should be respected. 
But the prevailing view was that slavery was itself the 
cause of the civil war, with all its losses and calamities, 
and that its destruction was the destruction of a public 
enemy, and no just claim could arise from it. The ex- 
ample was therefore followed which was set at the Revo- 
lution, of making no compensation for the incidental losses 
of the war ; and this was made impoesible by expressly 
prohibiting it. 

Sectiom II. — Reqci^tion of Couhebce. 

The Constitution. — It is further provided by the Con- 
stitution, that Congress shall have power " to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, aud with the Indian tribes,"^ 

Commerce. — The word commerce is not limited to 
traffic ; to buying and selling and the exchange of com- 
modities; but it comprehends navigation also, and all 
that is included in commercial intercourse between nations 
and parts of nations in all its branches, and is regulated 
by prescribing rules for carrying on ttiat intercourse.* 

> Amendment 14. 
* Const, Art I. g 8, cL 3. 

■ Gibbons e. Ogden, 9 Wheat 1,189; Passenger Cases, 7 How. S8S; 
Welton V. MiHonri, 91 U. & 275 ; HeuderMU v. Kew York, 9S D. 8. 
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Navigation and intercoarse, therefore, upon the natoral 
highways by water is anderthe regulating control of Con- 
gress, wherever it is not exclusively limited to a single 
State.' So are transportation and intercourse by railroad 
between different parts of the country ; and it is there- 
fore competent for Congress to provide that all railroad 
companies may carry passenget-s, mails, and property over 
their roads, boats, bridges, and ferries, on their way from 
one State to another, and receive compensation therefor, 
and may connect with otiier roads so as to form continU' 
ous lines for the transportation of the same to their places 
of destination; also to provide for the construction of 
bridges over navigable rivers between States, and to pro- 
vide that the bridges when constnicted shall be free for 
the crossing of all trains of railroads terminating on the 
sides of the rivers respectively,^ Congress may also r^u- 
late communication by telegraph between the States, and 
where a State has given exclusive privil^es which would 
preclude free intercourse, it may under this power and 
the power to establish post-offlces and post-roads, provide 
for the constmction of competing lines. These powers 
" keep pace with the prepress of the country, and adapt 
themselves to the new developments of times and circum- 
stances. They extend from the horse with its rider to 
■ the stage-coach, from the sailing vessel to the steamboat, 
from the coach and the steamboat to the railroad, and 
from the railroad to the telegraph, as these new agencies 
are successively brought into use to meet the demands of 
increasing population and wealth. They were intended 
for the government of the business to which they relate, 
at all times and under all circumstances. As they were 
intrusted to the general government for the good of the 
nntton, it is not only the right but the duty of Congress 

259; Penaacola Tel. Co. e. Weat, «c. Tel. Co., 96U- S. 1,9; Robbuu 
V. Shelbv Tax. Dial., 120 U, S. 489. 

1 CibbonH 0. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1. 

* Railroad Co. v. Riebmond, 19 Wa3l 56*. 
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to see to it that intercourse among the States and tlie 
tranemiasioi) of intelligence are not obetmcted or un- 
necessarily encumbered by State legislation." ^ 

Commerce between States. — To constitute commerce 
between States it is essential that it be not confined to 
one State exclosively, but concern more than one.* The 
ordinary trade of a State, the local buying, selling, and 
exchange, the making of contracts and conTcyances, the 
roles for the regulation of local travel and communication, 
and all the infinite variety of matters which are of local 
interest exclusively, are left wholly to the regulation of 
State law. The commerce of a Stat« which Congress may 
control must in some stage of its prt^ese be extra-terri- 
-torial. It can never include transactions wholly internal, 
between citizens wholly of the same community, or extend 
to a polity and laws whose ends and purposes and opera- 
tions are restricted to the territory and soil and jurisdic- 
tion of such community. Nor can it be properly concluded, 
because the products of domestic enterprise in agriculture 
or manufactures or in the arts may ultimately become the 
subjects of commerce outside the State, that the control 
of the means or the encour^ements by which enterprise 
is fostered and protected is implied in this important 
grant of power.* The Federal government may have the 



la Tel. Co. v. Weitem, &c Tel. Co., S6 U. S. 1, 9. 
' Gibbons c. Ogdea, 9 Wheat. 1,189; The Paag^c BiidgCB, 3 WalL 
762. Bnt a tax leried bjr a State on receipts from transportatiou car- 
ried OQ by a raib-oad between different poiata in the same State is not 

an iaterEetence with interstate commerce, even thongh in the conrse 
of transportation the property passes withont the limits of the State 
and back a^in. Lehigh Valley R, R. Co. v. PennsjlTania, 145 U. S. 
192. Compare Lord v. Steamship Co., 102 U. S. Sll. 

■ Veazie p. Moof, 14 How. 568, 5T4. It is well laid in this case 
that " a pretension as far-reaching as this would extend to contracts 
between citizen and citizen of the same State, would control the pnr- 
soits of the planter, the grazier, the manufacturer, the mechanic, the 
Immense operations of the collieries, the mines, and furnaces of the 
country; for there is not one of these avocatiaoa the resnlla of which 
may not become the auhjects of foreign commerce, and be borne. 
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power to snppresB monopolies when they operate to con- 
trol interstate traffic; but a combination to control the 
production of an article only indirectly affecta interstate 
commerce, and is not a subject for federal legislation.* 
Congress cannot legislate for the regulation of commerce 
OD a stream whose naTigable waters are exclusively within 
the limits of a State, and which does not, by connecting 
with other waters, form a continuous highway over which 
commerce is or may be carried on with other States or 
with foreign countries.^ It is otherwise, however, with a 
river which, though wholly within a State, forms, with the 
take into which it runs, a highway for interstate com- 
merce; and the regulations may extend to the vehicles 
of commerce which are used upon the river exclusively, 
but deliver merchandise upon ^e vessels navigating the 
lake.* 

Commerce with Indian Tribes. — It is immaterial to the 
power of Congress over commerce with an Indian tribe 
that the tribe reeidea within the limits of a State.* The 
power of regulation may extend to the prohibition of all 
intercourse except that carried on under license," and at 
the discretion of Congress the prohibitiOD may no doubt 
be made total. 

either by tnmpibes, canala, or lailroads, from point to point within 
the seTeml States, towards an ultimate destination." 

> United States b. E. C. Knight Co., 156 U. S. 1. In thU case the 
cotirt interpreted the anti-traBt law of 1690. The qneation was whether 
the law was directed agaiost such a combination as the angac trust, and 
whether nnder it persons resident in FennsjlTimia conld be enjoined 
from making a combination with a New Jersey corporation. The 
court held that, in view of Che general principles of interstate com- 
merce law, the statute in qneation was not to be so interpreted. 

* Veazie v. Moor, 14 How. 569. 

* The Daniel Ball. 10 Wall. 5S7; Withers v. Bncilej, SO How. 84j 
The Bright Star, 1 Woolw, 266 ; The Montello, a Wall. 430. 

* United States v. HoUiday, 3 Wall. 407 ; Worcester v. Georgia, 
« Pet. SIS; Johnson v. Mcintosh, B Wheat. S43; Jackson v. GoodeU, 
90 Johns. (N. Y.) 18B. 

* United States o. Cisna, 1 McLean, £54. 
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Embargo. — At one notable period in the history of the 
country it was deemed wise to lay an embai^o upon all 
commerce with Great Britain and France, as a means of 
obtainiog redress against unfriendly action on their part, 
nnder which the commerce of the country was being 
seriously crippled. The embargo act was contested aa 
onoonstitutional. It was said that it was not a regulation 
of commerce, bat a total destruction of commerce, and 
therefore not warranted by the power now under consider- 
ation. The act was nevertheless sustained in the District 
Courts.* The purpose was to protect and save commerce, 
not to destroy it. As an embsjgo is commonly intended 
to be hurtful to another nation, and is likely to be followed 
by hostilities if redress is not obtained, it would seem to 
be justified under tiie war power also. But the power 
that controls commerce must from the very nature of 
things include the power to restrict and limit, — to pro- 
hibit as to certain things, and to suspend altogether when 
for the time it seems wise. It is a sovereign power, and 
Uierefore knows do limit. 

Concurrent Power. — The right to regulate interstate 
commerce belongs to the national government, and the 
regulation of commerce entirely within the limits of a State 
is left to the State; but the mere existence of this power 
in Congress does not necessarily exclude the States from 
all authority whatever which might affect the commerce 
falling within the control of Congress, provided no actual 
l^islation of Congress is interfered with. Some regn- 
latioQS of minor importance it is usual to leave exclusively 
to the States; such, for example, as the regulation of 
pilots, and the policing of harbors into which foreign and 
Interstate commerce is brought." The State may also pass 

' United Statea d. Ths Williain, 2 Am. Law Jour. 255 ; Wbeeliog 
Bridge Caee, 16 How. 4SI, 439. 

« Goole/ V. Wardens, &c., 12 How. 293 ; The Jarae* Gray b. The 
John Fnuer, 21 How. 184 ; Steamship d. Joliife, 2 Wall. 450. Bat 
the regnlationa must not diBcrimmate between vessels from diffierent 
Scales. Spraigne v. ThompsoD, 1 18 U S. 90. 
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qnarantine laws for its own protection against Uie Intro- 
duction of disease from other States or foreign countries,* 
may require that all locomotive engineers running engines 
in the State, even though engaged in intertitate trans- 
portation, may be examined for color blindness,' and, in 
general, may make many police regulations to prevent 
injury to their citizens.' The power that controls the 
foreign and interstate commerce of the country must un- 
doubtedly have the authority to take these subjects under 
ite control as part of its commercial regulations. But 
alttiough such State regulations may affect interstate com- 
merce in some measure, if the regulations are local in their 
natnre and adapted to the locality they will not be cod- 
sideied void, unless they ran counter to legislatioo that 
Congress has enacted. 

Power exclusive in Nationai OovemmeTtt. — But, on 
the other hand, when State legislatioo is in its essence 
and of necessity a regulation of interstate commerce, 
and therefore of national importance, it is an encroachment 
Dpon the power of Congress over the subject, and is there- 
fore void, even though Congress may never have legislated 
upon the subject.* If the legislation is not merely of 

1 License Cases, 5 How. »>«, 632 ; Rulroad Co. b. Hiuen, »5 U. S. 
465; Moi;;aii 8. S. Co. e. LoaiBiana, 118 U.S. 455. An iuspectiOD taw 
to be valid mvat not snbstantUtlj hamper or burden the right to make 
OT Teceive a shipment. Vance t>. Vaudercook Cu., decided b; U. S. 
Sapreme Conrt, Maj 9, 1898. 

^ Smith r. Alabama, 124 U. 8. 465. 

• N. Y-., N. H., & H. R. R. v. N. Y., 165 U. S. 628. In this ca»« 
a Etatate of New York directing that passeuger cars shoald not be 
heaCed by stoves, was beld to be a proper police regnlation, and valid 
in the abHence of CongreBsioaal action, even thoagh it had to do with 
cars entering the State from another. " The mere grant of the power 
to regolate commerce ... did not In itself and wiihoat legislation by 
CoDgreBS impair the anthoritj of the States to establish snch leaBonsble 
regnlatinns as were appropriate for tbe protection of the health, the 
lives, and the safety of the people." See nlao West. Ud. Tel Co. d. 
James, 1 62 U.S. 6S0; Uennington c. Georgia, 163 U. S. 299; Chicagc^ 
ic By. V. Solan, 169 U. S. 133. 

* Welton 0. Miasonri, 91 U. S. 276. 
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local importance, bot the sabject with which it deals is 
national in its character or if it interferes with means and 
methods of commuoication that ought to be the eame orer 
the whole country, or if nnder the guise of protecting its 
citizens the State passes laws that are an interference with 
legitimate commerce,' Buch legislation is invalid even in 
the absence of Congressional regulation.' By refraining 
from action, Congress in effect adopts as its own regula- 
tions those which the common law, or the civil law where 
that prevails, has provided for the government of such 
business, and those which the States, in the regulation of 
tlieir domestic concerns, have established affecting com- . 
merce, but not regulating it, within the meaning of the 
Constitution. In fact, Congressional legislation is only 
necessary to cure defects in existing laws as they are dis- 
covered, and to adapt such laws to new developments of 
trade.* Inaction by Congress is equivalent to a declara- 
tion that the commerce under its control shall remain free 
and untrammelled.' The fundamental principles here 

1 " While we anheBitatingl; admit that a State maj pasa aanitaiy 
lawB, and laws for the protectioQ of life, liberty, health, or propertj 
within ita borders, . . . while for the porpoBe of Belt-protection it may 
establish qnarautine, and reasonable inspection laws, it maj not in- 
terfere with transportation into or through the State, be/oud what \a 
absolately necessary for its self-protection. It maj not, under the 
cover of exerting its police powers, gnl»taiitially prohibit or burden 
either foreign or interstate commerce." Strong, J., in Railroad Co. d. 
Haseo, 95 U. S. 465, 473. 

* Welton V. Miasoari, 91 U. S. 275. 

* Hall P. De Cuir, 95 U. S. 485, 480. 

* Welton p. Miaaouri, fll U. S. 275 ; Brown v. Houston, 114 U. S. 
6!2j Walling 11. Michigan, 116 U. 8.446; Bobbin b v. ShelbyTaxing 
District, ISO U. S. 489. This subject is clearly discussed in an opinion 
by Fuller, C. J.,in I*isy v. Hardin, 136 U.S. 100,108: "The power to 
regulate commerce among the States Iga nnit, bat if particular subjects 
within its operation do not require the application of a general ot 
nniform system, the States may legislate in regard to tbem with a view 
to local needs and circumstances until Congress otherwise directs. . . . 
Where the subject matter reqnires a uniform system as between the 
States, the power controlling it is rested exclusiTOly in Cougreas." 
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laid dovD may be better underBtood by the more explicit 
and detailed statements which are given in the following 
paragraphs. It is often a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty to determine whether a State statute is local in its 
nature or an actual regulation of interstate commerce 
aa snch, or imposes an unnecessary burden upon such 
commerce. 

The right to navigate freely the public waters of the 
United States has always been recognized, and any legis- 
lation on the part of the State which would tend to re- 
strict or limit tbat right is necessarily void, while a local 
police r^ulation or inspection law would not be consid- 
ered beyond the power of the State. The leading case is 
that of Gibbons v. Ogden,' in which Chief Justice Mar- 
shall laid down at length the general principles of the law 
of interstate commerce. The State of New York granted 
to Bobert Fulton and his associates, in consideration of 
the valuable service rendered in bringii^ the steamboat 
into practical use, the exclusive r^ht to navigate the 
waters of the State with vessels propelled by steam for 
a series of years. The act was held void so far as con- 
cerned waters which constituted highways of foreign and 
interstate commerce. 

The State has no right to levy a tax upon the occupa- 
tion or business of importing as such. No more impor- 
tant regulation can well be imposed than that of taxation, 

1 9 Wheat. I . License laws passed b; the States reqiuring the own- 
ers of boats using the public waters to be enrolled, and to pa; few, and 
an act proriding that vessel ovmers should, under a penalty for non- 
compliance, file statements with local authorities as to ownerahip of 
TMSels, and other facts, have been declared void as in palpable conSict 
with laws passed by Congress, Sinnot v. Davenport, 22 How. S3T ; 
-Moran p. New Orleans, 112 U. S. 69; Poster v. Davenport, 22 How. 
344. And a law providing that every vessel arriving in a port should 
pay five dollars to the master or warden of the port whether he per- 
formed service or not, was held not to he an innpection law, but a rega- 
latiou of commerce. Steamship Co. v. Port Wardens, 6 Wall. 31. See 
also Foster o. Matter, 94 C. S. 24S. 
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and the taxation of an importer because of his business as 
an importer is manifesUy a tax npon the buainess itself. 
This principle was laid down in the leading case of Brown 
V. Maryland, where an act of the State, requiring im- 
porters to take out a license and pay & license fee, was 
declared void, whether the law was considered as im- 
posing a tax or merely for the purpose of regulating the 
employment.^ 

It ia equally clear that a State cannot diacrimiuate 
gainst goods that ace introduced from other States by de- 
manding a license tax from those engaged in selling such 
goods while imposing no corresponding tax upon those 
dealing in the goods which are the products of the State ; * 
and moreover a tax upon persons selling goods by sample 
is inoperative as to persons soliciting orders for a house 
without the State, even where there is no discrimination, 
because '^ interatate commerce cannot be taxed at all, 
even though the same amount should be laid on domestic 
commerce." ' A State statute requiring every master of 
a vessel bringing passengers from other countries, and 
landing them within the limits of the State, to pay a cer- 
tain sum of money for every such passenger, is void, aa a 
very evident interference with the freedom of commerce 
with foreign nations.* 

1 Brown D. MBi7land, 12 Wheat. 419, 437 ; I/ow n. Aiutin, 13 
WalL 29. 

^ WeltoQ V. MisBoiiri, 91 U. 8. 375; W&lliug v. Michigan, 116 U. S. 
446. 

' Bobbina i>. Shelby Taxing DiBtria, ISO V. S. 489; BTennui v. 
TitoBville, Ib3 U. 8, 289. A licenu tas cannot be imposed on the 
agent of a foreign exprem companj, Cmtcher v, Kentncky, 141 U. S. 
47. Nor apoD the agent of a railroad, aiCnated in a distant State, who 
BoIicitB travel over that road, thongh every railroad agent in the State 
is subject to a like tax. McCall a. California, 136 U. 8. 104. And a 
uoD-reBident railroad eompany whoee road forms a part of a line of 
interstate traffic cannot be taxed for maintaining an office in fntther- 
auce of its boainesi. Norfolk, &c. B. B. Co. v. PenDBjIvania, 136 TJ. S. 
114. 

* Pfueengec Cases, 7 How. 2S3. And an act impoaing a reiy bar- 
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A law imposii^ a stamp daty apoD goods Bent out of 
the State would be a palpable burden on interstate or for- 
eign traffic,' and likewiae a tax imposed upon railroads 
for freight bronght within the State or carried oat of it.' 
Although, as we shall see, a State may tax tiie property 
of a corporation within the State, even though it is en- 
gaged la interstate traffic and may indeed tax business 
that IB carried on wholly within a State, a State cannot 
levy a tax upon the gross receipts from the business of 
transportation between it and foreign countries or other 
States.* Such a tax is a burden on commerce, inasmuch 
as the fares and fre^hts received for transportation are 
an essential ingredient of commerce.* .. 

deneome condition on the BbipntentB with an alternative payment of a 
small BDm of money is in effect to demand payment of that suni, and 
is void. HendereoQ i>. Mayor, 92 U. S. 259. Followed in Feopte v. 
Compagnie & Co., 107 U. S. 59. It is, however, entirely competent 
for the United States to leiy a tax npon each pereoa brought into the 
country. Head Money CaseB, 112 U. S. 580. 

> Almy V. California, 24 How. 169. On the other hand, the mere 
fact that property prodnced in a State ia ready tor ahipment, and that 
the owner intendB to ship it, will not exempt it from State taxation. 
Coe D. Enol, 116 U. S. SI7. And nnder the police power a State can 
prohibit the exportation of game shot within its limjta. Geei v. Con- 
uecticnt, 161 U. S. !>19. And if liqnor distillinfc ib forbidden it cannot 
be manufactured solely because it is intended for export. Kidd v. 
Pearson, 128 US- '■ 

s Case of Freight Tax, IS Wall 232. The same prindple is applied 
to tax on telegraph messages. Telegraph Co. p. Texaa, 105 U. S. 460; 
Leloup t>. Port of Mobile, I2T C. S. 640. 

• Philadelphia S. 8. Co. v. Penneylvauia, 122 U. 8. 326 ; Fargo v. 
Hinhigan, 121 U. S. 230; State c. Woodruff P. C.Co., 114 Ind. 155; 
West. Un. Tel. Co. v. Alabama, 132 U. S. 472. 

* Compare State tax on Kailway Gross Receipts, 15 Wall. 284. In 
this case the court upheld an actimpoung a tax npon grogs receipts. 
The decision is serionsty questioned in Phila. Steamship Co. v. Penn- 
aylTania, 122 U. S. 326. And if the decimon is to be held good, it most 
hie because, in this instance, the tax was not in reality levied on the re- 
ceipts as such, bat npon the franchise which the company received from 
the State, the amonnt of the tax being simply measured by the income 
of the road. 
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A State cannot levy a tax upon tbe capital stock of a 
foreign corporation engaged in interstate commerce which 
does basiucBs witbin its limits; such a tax being, in 
effect, either upon its right to nse navigable public 
■waters, or upon its property because engaged in inter- 
state commerce.' 

The States in the exercise of the police power have 
often attempted to prevent the introduction within their 
limits of articles that were considered inimical to the pub- 
lic health or safety. The power of the Stat£ to pass such 
legislation, at least in the absence of conflicting Congres- 
sional legislation, cannot be denied ; but the Supreme Coart 
has not admitted that the States cfui be the final judge of 
what would be injurious to the welfare of their citizens, 
for, if that principle were adopted, legitimate articles of 
commerce might be excluded from a State under the pre- 
tence that they were harmful, and thus interstate com- 
merce would be in a large measure subject to regulation 
and control according to the caprice or prejudice of the 
individual members of tlie Union. Moreover, a law so 
sweeping in its terms that wholesome as well as unwhole- 
some articles would be excluded would evidently be be- 
yond the competence of the State. A statute of Missouri 
prohibiting the driving or conveying of Texan, Mexican, 
or Indian cattle into it during certain seasons of the year 
was held by the Supreme Court invalid, as an interfer- 
ence with commerce, while the court asserted that animals 
actually suffering under infections or contagious diseases 
might be excluded by the State.' Similarly, a law requir- 
ing the inspection before slaughter of all animals to be 

1 So held in Gloucester Ferry Co. e. Pennaflvania. lU (J. S. 196, 
where the conrt held void s law of FenasjlTsnis taxing the capital 
stock of a New Jersey ieiTj corporation which had Leased a wharf in 
PeoDBjlania at which it landed passengere. 

> Railroad Co. v. Hnaen, 95 U S. 4G5. Compare EimntiBh v. Ball, 
139 U. S. S17, aodaeejxMf, page 60. The carrier may be made liftble 
for damage done m a result of bringing in cattle that spread disease. 
Miswnii, Kansas, Ac. By. v. Haber, 189 U. S. 613. 
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oBed as food prevents the introduction of sonnd meat 
killed in other States, and is invalid.^ A. State cs 
forbid the bringing of liqnor into it from another State. 
liquor being a Intimate and customary article of com. 
merce,' Nor can a State forbid the sale of liquor oi 
other merchantable commoditjes in the original package 
by the pereoQ who brought them into the State, inasmnch 
as the right of importation necesaarily inclndee the right 
of sale. Not until the original package has been broken, 
or the commodities have passed from the hands of the 
importer, do they become mingled with the mass of prop- 
erty in the State, and subject to the legislative power of 
the State.* 

' Minaeeota v. Barber, 136 C S. 313. So of a law forbidding the 
«Ble of meat more tban one hundred milee from the place of slaughter, 
BDleas inspected there. Btimmer v. Rebman, 138 U. S. TS. So if Boar 
from other States moat be inspected, while domeetic flour need not be. 
Voight P. Wright, Ul U. S. 62. 

« Bowman u. Chicago, &c. Ey, Co., 125 U. S, 465. In this case the 
court qnoted with approval the opinion of Jostice Catron in the Licengs 
Caaes, 5 How. 504, 600: "II from its nature, it [any article] does not 
belong to commerce, or if its condition is sach . . . that it no longer 
belongs to commerce, or, in other words, in not a commercial article, 
then the State power may exclude its introduction. , , , That which doea 
not belong to commerce is within the jarisdiction of the police power 
of the State." An act of Massachusetts forbidding the sale of oleo- 
margarine colored in imiltUlon of Gutter was held good, even against a 
peraon who imported the oleomargarine from another State, uid of- 
fered it for sale in the original package. Plomley v. Massachnsetta, 
1S5 U. 8. 461. Bnt a statute of PeDnsylvania forbidding the sale of 
oleomargarine, eren in its pnre and nnadnlterated state, was held ioTalid 
■0 far as it prohibited introduction from another State and sale in tha 
original package. SchoUenberger d. Pennsylvania [decided by Fed- 
eral Supreme Coart, May 33, 1898]. The distinction is important. In 
the former, the article excluded was calculated to deceive the people ; 
in the latter, it was a legitimate article of commerce, and had been so 
recognized by Congress. See also Collins k. New Hamp«hire [decided 
by Federal Supreme Court, May S3, 1898]. 

■ I«isy B. Hardin, I3S U. S. 100 ; Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wbeat 
419. In Bowman v. Chicago, Ac. By. Co., 125 U. S. 465, and in Leiaj 
V. Hardin, (he court declared invalid a portion of an Iowa statute hav- 
ing for its purpose the exclusion of liquor from the State or its lal* 
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While it is within the power of ihe State, when Con- 
gresB has not legislated on the subject, to paea reasonable 
inspection laws regulating, for the common well-being, the 
introduction of persons and property within its limits, 
it cannot impose needlessly burdensome conditions and 
restrictions. The commerce should be left free and un- 
trammelled save as needful inspection and ordinary police 
regulations may affect it. Therefore, an act requiring a 
State officer to satisfy himself whether a passenger is 
deaf, dumb, crippled, &c., and is likely to become a pub- 
lic charge, forbidding any such persons to land unless 
the master give a bond of indemnity to every city in the 
State from loss from such landing, is void.' 

If each one of the States could regulate the chaises 
of railroads engaged in interstate commerce and coming 
within their limits, the manifest result would be confusion 
and disorder, and to restore in lai^e measure the con- 
within the State. To ayoid the effect of thia daciaion Congress almoat 
immediaCelj' passed an act providing that all tiqaois transported into 
an; State or remainiog therein for line Bhoiild,apoD ajriTat in tha State, 
be subject to its laws as thongh produced there, and sboold not be ex- 
empt therefrom b; reason of being iutrodm^d therein in the original 
package. 26 Stat, at Large, 313. A qnestion at onco arose whether 
the State laws held void aa to interstate trsJBc became operatire by 
reason of this statute, or whether it was Decesasrjto re-enact them. It 
was determined that the; did not need re-en lll^tmen t ; that the Rtatnte 
merely removed the impadiraeot to their operation caused by the com- 
merce clause and the inaction of Congreaa. In re Rahrer, Petitioner, 
140U. S. S43. A law of South Carolina, known as the State diapensafj 
law, was held invalid in bo fiir as it forbade private persons from bring- 
ing in for their own use liquor from other StatM. The court held tl^ 
the Slate cannot under the Federal statute eetahliah a system which, 
in effect, discriminates between interstate and domestic commerce in 
commodities to make and nse which are admitted to be lawfnL Scott 
B. Donald, 169 U. S. 68. See also Rhodes v. Iowa, 170 U. 8. 4ia; 
Vance v. W. A. Vandereook Co., 170 U. S. 438. 

' Chy Ling v. Freeman, 9! U. S. 875, where this legislation is char- 
acterized as " most extraordinary." It seems, however, to be within 
the power of the State to reqaire from masters of vessels the names of 
passengers, as being a proper police regulation. New York b, MilT< , 
11 Pet. 103. Compare Henderson v. Mayor, 8S U. S. 350. 
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dltions that existed before the Conatitntion w&e adopted 
providing for general power in Congrees to legislate on 
sucli subjects. Thia species of r^ulatioo is one which 
mast t)e, if establiahed at all, of a geoeral and national 
character, and cannot be safely and wisely remitted to 
local legislation.^ Any general regulation of the means 
and methods of interstate transportation, under circum- 
stances where uniformity should prevail, or where tlie 
snbject is a matter of national concern, is manifestly 
beyond the power of the State.* 

Power of the State. — The regulation of the internal 
commerce and police of the State is with equal exclusive- 
ness left to the State, so far as its rules will operate only 
within its own limite, even though indirectly foreign and 
interstate commerce may be affected by it.* The power 
of the Stetes to protect the lives, health, and property of 
their citizens, and to preserve good order and public 
morala, is a power originally and always belonging to the 
States, and not surrendered by them to the general gov- 
ernment.* Therefore a law of Congress which undertakes 
to regulate the sale of an article within a State, and to 
impose penalties for preparing or ofEering for sale or selling 
it, except after it has been anbjected to a prescribed teat 
as a protection against explosions, is inoperative within 

1 Wabaah By. Co. «. nilnnis. 118 U. S. 557. In thin caaa a statuta 
of Ulioois fotbiddlDK a greater charge bj railroadB for a shorter than 
a loDf^er haol of freight iu the same direMion wan held Co have no ap- 
plication to freight taken up within the State and carried oatside of lb 
See also Covington Bridge Co. d. Kentoclty, IS* U. R. 204. 

3 Hall V. DeCnir, 95 TJ. S, 489. In thid esse a statute of Loaisiaaa 
compelling all carrierB of paegengers Co provide eqnal and impartial 
accommodationB to those applying for carriage, irrespective of race, 
color, Ac., WHS declared JDvalid ao far as It apfjied to yaasBlB transport- 
ing passengers from other States. The commerce opou Cbe Misaisaipp!, 
ttUd the conrt, is immense, " and its regnlation dearly a matter of 
DaCional concern." 

* Pervear e. Commonwealth, 5 Wall, 4T5 ; Sherlock v. Allen, 93 
U. a 99. 

* United Statea ii. E. C. Knight Co., 1S6 U. S. 1. 
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State limits.' A State law granting to a State corporation 
the excluflive right for a tenn of years to control the 
Blaughteriog of cattle in and near to one of its cities, 
and requiring that all cattle and other animals intended for 
sale or slaughter in that district shall be brought to the 
yards and slaughter-houses of the corporation, and author- 
izing the corporation to exact certain prescribed fees for 
the use of its wharres, and for each animal landed or 
slaughtered, may be maintained as a State regulation of 
police.* So the regulation of the sale of intoxicating 
drinks within a State belongs to the State itself, and it 
may require the taking out of a license as a condition to 
the dealing in intoxicating drinks, whether of home or 
foreign production, or may prohibit the sale of such 
drinks as a beverage, including tliose imported after they 
have passed from the hands of the importer and become a 
part of the general merchandise of the State.' So it ia 
GompetcDt to require railroad companies to advertise 
annually, and adhere through the year to a tariff of fares.* 
It may provide for separate, if equal, accommodation in 
public conyeyances within it of white and colored per- 
sons." It may make any person who has Texas cattle, 
which have not wintered north of a certain line, liable for 
damage done by them to other cattle through the commu- 
nication of disease.* 

The citizens of one State cannot be taxed by another 
for a license or privilege to carry on interstate or foreign 
commerce ; ^ but a State may tax personal property, 

> United StftteR v. DeWitt, 9 Wall. 41. 

> Slaughter HonM Caiira, IB Wall. 36. Sm ttlw> Fitubnrg. &c. 
Coal Co. V. Louisiana, IS6 U. S. B90. 

• License Cases, ."S How. B04; License Tax CoMS, 6 Wall 463. 

• Railroad Co. p. Fnllei, 17 Wall. 560. 

• LoQisTille, &c Rf. Co. e. Mississippi, 133 U. 8. SS7 ; Fltuj r. 
Ferpison, 163 U. 8. 537. 

Kimmtoh t>. Ball, 129 V. 8. S17. 

1 MorftD V. New Orleans, 113 U. S. 69; Fickard f. PnllniMi Car 
Ca, llTn.S.34i Bobbiiiar.8belb7Tud]tgI>Iitrtet,IS0U.a4S9. , 
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employed in interstate commerce, like other personal 
property within its juriBdiction,' and may provide in 
various methods for discovering the actual value of eiich 
property. A statute of Ohio provided for the taxation 
of the property of express, telegraph, and telephone com- 
panies, and directed that the board of asseseore should 
be guided by the value of the property as detennined 
by the entire capital stock, and by any other evidence 
that would enable the board to arrive at the true value 
of the property in Ohio in the proportion which such 
property bore to the entire property of such companies ; 
the statute was upheld as against the Adams Express 
Company, the court holding that the property of the 
company within the State formed a unit, the real value 
of which might be ascertained in tlie method prescribed 
in the statute, and that, as to companies engaged in in* 
terstate commerce, their property in the several States 
through which they pass may be valued as a unit for the 
purpose of taxation.^ It has likewise been held in sev 

I HttTTS t>. Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 1ST U. S. 117 ; West. Un. Tel 
Co. V. Maasachoaatts, 1 25 U. S. 530 ; West Un, Tel. Co. v. Taggart, 
leaU. 8. 1. A Btatnte of PenusjlTania imposed a tax on the capitat 
Mock ot every railroad and car company, ia the proportion which the 
nnmbet of n^lea operated by it within the State bore to the whole 
mimber sTerywhsre. It waa upheld as to the non-resident Follmaa 
Cat Company bectuise it had within the State coDBtaotly engaged In Its 
bnsinesB, thon);h munly operated in interstate jonraeys, a certein nnmr 
ber ot CAM which thni acquired a litta there for taxation, the tax being 
in reality upon the cars aa property. Pullman P. C. Co. v. Femiayl- 
■rania,_l*l U. S. 18. There waa a strong dlsient in the case. The 
mELjority distinguished the tax from an occupation or license tax, or a 
tax upon right of transit, and applied the doctrine of the Weit. Un, 
TeL Co. B. Massachusetts, 125 U. S. B30, where a tax upon fixed prop- 
erty was snatained. 

' Adams Express Co. c. Ohio, 165 U. S. 194, There was sCroni; 
dissent in this case also. The statnte was attacked on the groond that 
it provided for a tax on property withont the limits of the State inas- 
much M it was not the horeea and wagons and other tangible property 
ot the company that was apprised and taxed, at their ordinary market 
value. But the court held that it waa a tax upon property, and uot 
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eral iostances that, although a company is engaged in 
interstate as well as local commerce, if the subjects of 
taxation caa be separated so that the part which arises 
from interstate commerce can be distiDguiahed from that 
which arises from business wholly within the State, the 
State can collect a tax upon the business within its limits.* 
A State has a perfect r^ht to tax a trade, profession, 
or occupation of its citizens ; and where a resident citizen 
engages in general business, subject to a particular tax, 
the fact that for the time being the business chances to 
consist, in whole or in part, in negotiating sales, between 
residents and non-residents, of goods made in another 
State does not make such tax an imposition on interstate 
commerce.* Although, as we have seen when considering 
the limitations upon State power, a State cannot demand 
a license fee from citizens of other States selling goods by 
sample within its limits,* it can levy a tax or demand a 
license fee if the article offered for sale is in the possession 
of the seller, even if it is the product of another State.* 
Moreover, goods which are the products of other States 
are not free from taxation within the State into which 
they may be brought, provided there is no discrimina- 
tion in favor of local commodities, and the property has 

nncoDBtitntional. See also PittsbnTgh, &c. Rj. Co. c Backos, 164 
U. S. 4BI. 

1 Batterman v. West. Un. Tel. Co., 127 U. 8. 41 1 ; Pacific En, Co. v. 
Seibert, 142 U. S. 339. In Postal TeL Cable Co. e. ChaileatOD, 1 53 U. S. 
69S, the court held valid an ordinance of the city proriding that tele- 
gnph companiea shonld paj a license fee of tSOO for bn^ew done ex- 
clDsively nithin the ci^ of ChaHeston. But a tax npon the receipts of 
a companj arising from messagea fmni points within the State to points 
without, or from points withont to points within, is invalid. West. Un. 
Tel. Co. D. Alabama, 132 U. S. 4T2 ; Lelonp v. Port of Mobile, 137 
U. 8. 640; Telegraph Co. v. Texas, 105 U. S. 460. 

* Ficklen v. Shelby Taxing District, 146 XJ. 8. 1. 

» Robbing V. Shelby Co. Taxing District, 120 U. S. 489; Ashet v. 
Texas. 138 U. S. 1S9; Brennan b. TItnsvllle. 153 U. 8. 289. 

• Emeit V. Missonri, 156 U. S. 296 ; Machine Co. v. Gage, 100 TJ. 8. 

ere. 
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become part of the general mass of property ot the 
Stated Although a State cannot exclnde from its lim- 
its, either directly or indirectly, a corporation eng^ed in 
interstate commerce, it may levy an excise tax for the 
privilege of exercising its fraDchise within the State, if 
the payment be not made a condition precedent to the 
right to carry on the business, but its enforcement left to 
the ordinary means devised for the collection of taies, 
and it may make the amount of the tax depend Upon the 
gross receipts of the business done within the State* 

Bridges, Darm, and Ferries. — It has been customary 
since the beginning to leave with the States the control 
and management of bridges, dams, and ferries, on tbe 
ground that they are subjects of local importance deeply 
affecting the interests of tbe people, and properly subject 
to tiie locsJ authority, which can better appreciate their 
necessity and better direct the manner in which they can 
be regulated than a government at a distance. They 
may serve on the whole as aids to commerce * rather 
than obstructions. But Congress can interfere and en- 
persede the authority of the State when it seems neces- 
sary to do so for the regulation of interstate commerce.* 

1 Brown V. Honston, 114 U. 8. SaS; Pittsburg, &c. Coal Co. e. 
Bates, 156U. S. 577. 

1 Postal TeU Cable Co. c. Adams, 155 U. S. 633. In Maine n. 
Gnnd Tnwk By. Co., 142 U. S. 217, the conrt upheld a statute pro- 
viding that everf railroad coi'poTation shonld pay to the State treasnrei 
an annual excise tax for the privilege of exeFcising its francMses, and 
that the amoont of Che tax should depend upon the grosg receipts ; bat 
that when a road was partly within and partly without a State the tax 
Bhould be determiDed by the proportion of the gross receipts within the 
State, to be ascertuned by finding the proportion which the mileage 
within the State boie Co the total mileage. The court held that this 
was not a tax npon gross receipts of a company derived from interstate 
eommeice. See also St Lonig v. Western Union Tel. Co., 148 U. S. 92. 

■ Fonad n. Torek, 96 V. S. 459; Escaoaba Co. v. Chicago, 107 
D, S. 678. 

< MonongaheU Nav. Co. v. United State*, 148 U. S. 312 ; WiscoB- 
dn r. Dnlutli, 96 U. S. 379. In some of the decisions the conrt seems 
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When, however, the national government eondemns and 

takes posseasion of property that has been lawfully used 
under authority from the State, it must proceed subject 
to the limitations of the Fifth Amendment, and must 
make Just compensation to the owners.^ The States 
may establish ferries across navigable waters, and re- 
quire the owners of ferryboats to take out licenses and 
pay fees therefor.' Sometimes the State regulations of 
these navigable waters' go to the extent of establishing 
practical monopolies ; as in case of provision in the lum- 
ber r^ons of the country, under which rafting eompanios 
are empowered to take control of all logs thrown into a 
public stream, and raft them to their destination, as their 
owners may direct And the States may cause navigable 
streams within their limils to be improved, and impose 
tolls on those making use of them to defray the expense.* 
How the highways of a State, whether on land or by 
water, shall be best improved for the public good, is a 
matter for State determination, subject always to the 
right of Congress to interpose when State action is 
deemed to encroach upon the navigation of a river as a 
means of interstate commerce.' 

to intimate that the regulation of femes beloogs exdnsivelf to the 
State, and is not one of those matCen which Congreu eaa at discretion 
take nndei its aothoritj. This wonld in principle haidlj seem to be 
tenable. See GlonceeCer Fen? Co. i>. Pennsrlvama, 1 14 tJ. S. 196, SIT. 

1 Monongahela Nav, Co. d. tTnited States, 148 U. 8. 312. 

* United States ■,■. The James Morrison, Newb, Adm, 241 ; Conway 
p. Tajlor, 1 Black, 603 ; Ferry Co. v. East St. Lonis, 107 C. S. 365. 

> As to what are naTiga,ble wa,ters of the United States, see Wilson 
0. Blackbird Creek Marsh Co., 2 Pet. 245 ; The Daniel Ball, 10 Wall 
557; The Montello, 20 Walt. 430. 

^ MobUe p. Kimball, 102 U. 8. 691 ; Hnse o. Glover. 119 U. S. 643 ; 
Sands v. Manistee Imp. Co., 133 U. S. SSS; Pahuer c. Cuyahoga Co., 3 
McLean, 226. But a license fee, not charged as a toll or compensation 
for anj specified improTement, bnt exacted for the nae of the stream 
in interstate commerce, is an invalid exaction, eren thooKh the State 
may have expended money (o improve the navigation of the stream. 
Harman p. Chicago, 147 U. S. 396. 

■ Congrma has power to establish a coiiporation to bnild a bridge 
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A State may authorize the bridging of a river consti- 
tuting a part of Uie navigable natere of the Union, even 
though the bridge may to some extent be aa impediment 
to commerce which is carried on upon the river under 
the protection of Federal law. In the absence of Federal 
regulation to the contrary, the neoeseity for the erection 
of such structures is generally left to the discretion of the 
local authority. " It must not be forgotten that bridges, 
which are connecting parts of turnpikes, streets, and rail- 
roads, are means of commercial transportation aa well as 
navigable waters, and that the commerce which passes 
over a bridge may be much greater than would ever be 
ti-ansported on the water it obstructs. It is for the mu- 
nicipal power to weigh the considerations which belong 
to the subject, and to decide which shall be preferred, 
and how far either shall be made subservient to the 
other." • 

between two 8t»tes. Luxton v. North River Bridge Co., 153 U. S. 
B35. An act of CongreM providing that location and plans of a bridge 
oret oaTigable watara shall be approved by the Secretary of War does 
not deprivB the States of power to authuriic bridges under this condi- 
tion. LaltB Shore, &c. Ry. Co. v. Ohio, 165 U. S. 365, 

I Swayae, J., in Gilman u. Philadelphia, 3 Wall. 713, 729. See also 
Escanaba Co. v. Chicago, 107 U. S. 678 ; Cardwell b. American Bridge 
Co., 113 U. S. 205; Hamilloa v. Vickshnrg, &c. R. R. Co., 119 U. S. 
880; Lakfl Shore, &c. Ey. Co. v. Ohio, 165 U. S. 365; Willamette 
Bridge Co. v. Bateh, 125 U. S. 1. 

" There moat be a direct statute of the United Statee in order to 
bring within the scope of its laws . . . obatmctiona and nnisances in 
navigable streams within the StaCea." Willamette Bridge Co. o. 
Hatch, 125 U. S. 1, 8. "Until Congreg* intervenes in Boch casea . , . 
the power of the State is plenary." Hamilton v. Vicksbni^, 4c. R. E. 
Co., 119 U. 8. 280, aSl. Where a bridge is thrown acrosa a river 
not altogether within the limits of a State, somewhat different que* 
tiona arise, and perhaps it is not entirely nettled what principle would 
hold. In the Wheeling Bridge Case, 13 How. 618, the conrt; held that 
anch a bridge conld be abated by a Federal conrt if Its advantage to 
the general bnslneas of the conntcy was not so great aa to overbalance 
the inconvenience caused by it. But there were many circumstances 
in the case that affected the decision ; one that, aa the conrt seemed to 
hold, Congress had legislated concerning the free navigation of the 
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The ordinance of 1787 for the goverDment of the Korth- 
weat Territory provided that all navigable waters of the 
Territory should be common highways and forever free. 
When a new State was admitted to the Union, formed 
from the Northwest Territory, the ordinance ceased to 
have any operative force in limiting its powers of legis- 
lation as compared with those possessed by the original 
States.' But on the admiason of some of the new States 
a clause with regard to free navigation was introduced 
into the Congressional act, and tiiis may be held to 
be a new enactment by Congress regulating commerce.^ 
But it does not prevent the States from interfering with 
the navigation of rivers by the erection of bridgea over 
them.* 

Staie Duties on Imports and Exports. — Further to pre- 
clude interference with the control by Congress over com- 
merce, it is declared by tlie Constitution that no State shall, 
without the consent of Congress, lay any imposts or duties 
on imports or exports, e:scept what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws.* The imports 
and exports here intended are imports from and exports to 
foreign countries only.* The clause has no reference to 

Ohio, and another that a State wai a party. In the WQJaniette 
Bridge case, gtipra, the conrt held that the principles of ioterna- 
tioiial law were applied in the Wheeling case j it was not, therefore, 
atrictl; an interpretation of the interstate commerce clause of the 
Constitution. 

1 WiUamette Bridge Co. v. Hatch, 135 U. 8. 1 ; Saudi o. JfonbCee 
Imp. Co., laS U. S. 288 : Escanaba Co. v. Chicago, 107 U. S. 678. 

^ Pollard's Lessee r. Hag^, 3 Uow. 2IS. 

» WiUamette Bridge Co. i: Hatch, 125 0. 8. 1 ; Escanaba Co. d. 
Chicago, 107 U. S. 678; Cardwell v. American Bridge Co., 113 U. S. 
205; HamiitODu. Virksbnrg, &C.R. B. Co., 119 U. S. aao. Nor from 
charging reasonable tolls for nae of improvements in them. Hose b. 
Glover, 119 U. S. 543; Sands v. Manistee Imp. Co., 123 U. S. 288. 
The word free refers to the impoeition of duties, &c, not to phymcal 
obstructions. 

* Const., Art, I. § 10, cl. 2. 

* Brownv. HonsCon, 114 U. 8.632; WoodniflD. Psrham, S Wall. 123. 
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persona.' A State in the execution of its inspection taws 
may lay a reasonable charge upon goods produced in it 
which are to be sent beyond its Imrders,' bat it is believed 
that a State caimot levy a tax upon property because of 
the intent of the owner to export it to another, or dis- 
criminate iu taxation between artjcles intended for con- 
sumption within the State and those sold to be taken into 
another.^ 

Federal Duties on Eaports. — On the other hand, Con- 
gresB is forbidden to lay any tax or duty on articles ex- 
ported from any State/ A small fee for a stamp, required 
to be placed upon tobacco intended to be sent out of the 
State, is not a tax within this clause.* 

Tonnage Duties. — The States are also forbidden, with- 
out the coDsent of Congress, to lay any duty of tonnage.* 
It is, therefore, not competent to levy dues upon vessels 
measured by their capacity,' nor indeed any dues at all 
which are imposed upon the vessels as instmments of com- 
merce, or are levied for the mere privil^e of trading to a 
port' But owners of vessels may be taxed by the State 
for their interesia in them as property, by the same stan- 
dards employed in other cases.* Wtiarfage dues are not 
taxes, and they may, therefore, be laid in proportion to 
tonn^e.'" 

' People V. CompagDie, &a., 107 U. S. 59. 
' Tnrner a. Maryland, 107 U. S. 38. 

* Jackson lion Co. v. Anditoi General, 32 Mich. 488. 

* Const,, Art. I. § 9, d. 6. 

* Pace e. Bni^ess, 92 U. S. 373. 
« Const., Art. I. 5 10, cl. 3. 

' Cannon d. New Orleana, SO WbU. S77 ; State Tonnage Tax Case, 
13 Wall. 304 ; Imuan Steamship Co. v. Tinker, 9* U. S. 33S. 

' Steamship Co. i>. Port Wardana, G Wall. 31 ; Feete v. Morgan, 
19 WaU. 581 ; TrauapoitatioD Co. d. Wheelipg, 99 U. S. 273. 

* Pe(^ 0. Mingan, 19 WalL 581. Only, however, whera tbey have 
their home titm. St, Louu d. Jercy Co., 11 Wall, 433. 

'" Packet Co. v. Keokuk, 9S U. S. 80; 8t Loda v. Fenj Co.. 11 
Wall, 423 ; Packet Co, v. Catlettsbnig, 105 U. 8. 559; Trangportatiou 
Co. V. Parketsboiig, 107 U. 8. 691. 
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Preferences. — An important reattiotion ia imposed npon 
the power of Coogreas in the provision that "no pref- 
erence shall be given b; any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the portB of one State over those of 
another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State 
be obliged to enter, clear, or pay dntiee in another."^ 
The provision is plain, simple, and just, and requires no 
comment.* 

Possesion of Imported Goods. — Goods imported but 
not yet delivered to the importer are in the custody of the 
United States, and process from State oourts will not reach 
them. They can only be delivered to the person entitled 
to receive them under tiie laws of Congress.* 

Sectioh in. — Natdraxiza^tiok. 

The ConstUuHon. — CoDgressis further empowered " to 
establish an uniform rule of cataralizatioa."* Naturaliza- 
tion is the act by which the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of citizenship are conferred upon a person born 
an alien. There ia no doubt tbat, when Congress has pre- 
scribed a rule, its power is exclusive, since any regulation 
by a State, not in force in every other State, would break 
the rale of uniformity.' The States have, therefore, by 
their assent to this provision, made Congress the exclu- 
sive depositary of the power to confer citizenship.' 

A. citizen, in the full acceptation of that term, may be 
said to be a member of the civil state entitled to all its 
privileges. The principal dlEFerences in privilege between 

" Conat., Art, I. § 9, cl. 6. 

' It was itontenliBt coiuidered in the Wbeetlng Bridge Caae, 18 
How. 431. 

* Eanu V. Dennie, 3 Pet. S93. 

< CoMl., Art. I. 5 8, d. 4, And km past, Ch. XIV. sec I. 

* Chirac v. Chime, 2 Wlieat. SS9 ; Hoturtou d. Moore, i Wheat 
1,46; Thnrlow d. MasaiKhiiMtu, 5 How. 504; Smith b. Tomer, 7 
How. asa 

' United State* v. Villato, S Dall. 37a 
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an alSeii and a cit^en conaiat in these : the former when 
he resides in the country is there by sufferance merely ; he 
cannot own real estate therein, and he cannot exercise po- 
litical rights. But these diSerenccs do not always exist; 
the States of the Uuiou rec<^nize foUy the right of aliens 
to reside within their limits without hindrance, and in 
many States they are permitted freely to hold, convey, and 
transmit to their descendants real estate. Some of the 
States also permit aliens, after a short residence therein, 
and after declaring tlieir intention to become citizeaa, to 
exercise the elective franchise. When an alien is thus 
given the privilege permanently to reside within a State, 
and to hold property of all kinds therein, and to exercise 
the privil^e of suffrage, the distinction in right and privi- 
lege and immunity between him and a citizen ia not very 
plain. Indeed, ae the suffrage would seem peculiarly to 
belong to citizens, and as the vot«r for repreeentativea 
in the State legislature may vote for representatives in 
Congress also,' it would seem that there might be some 
question whether a State could confer apon an alien this 
. high prlvil^e. It is a question, however, which has never 
been made. One privilege, at least, the State could not 
confer upon an alien. Without the power of naturaliza- 
tion she could not give him as a citizen a title to all ttiose 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the several States 
which the Federal Constitution guaranteee and secoree.* 

Sectioh IV. — Bankbdptci. 

The Coitstitution. — Congress may also establish "uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States." * This ie a power which Congress may 
or may not exercise, and, when it abstains from doing 
so, the States are at liberty to l^slate on the subject 
NeverUielesB their legislation must yield to the uniform 
' Const., Alt IV. §9, cL 1. 
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laws whenever Congress shall Bee fit to paes Uiem.^ The 
power of Congress extends to voluntary as well as invol- 
untary bankruptcy; and though formerly merchants and 
traders alone were subjected to the bankrupt laws, it is 
competent for Congress to bring all persons within their 
purview.' 

Exemptiong. — A bankrupt law may recognize and give 
to those who become subject to its provisions the benefit 
of the exemption laws of the States in which they respect- 
ively reside, and the fact that these differ in liberality is 
not to bo r^arded as depriving the bankrupt law of the 
character of uniformity.' Indeed, thia is a just and equal 
rule, since the bankrupt's debts are contracted on the 
understanding that he is entitled to the exemptions pro- 
vided by the laws of his own State, and creditors cannot 
complain when he is allowed them. 

Sbction V. — The Cuhkenct. 

Coining Money and regulating its Vaiue. — Among the 
most important of the powers conferred upon Congress is 
that *' to coin money and r^ulate the value thereof and 
of foreign coin."* This power would seem to be made 
exclusive by the further provision that no State shall 
" coin money," or " make anything but gold and silver a 
tender in payment of debts." " The general purpose in- 

' Stnrges v. Crowninshield, 4 Wleat. 122 ; OgiJeD o. Sannden, 12 
Wheat. 813 ; Baldwin v. Hale, 1 Wall. 233 : Ex parte Eamaa, 8 Story, 
322. Upon repeal of the Federal bankrupt law, the State law previ- 
onsly passed may become operative, Bntler v. Goreloy, 146 U. S. 303. 

" Ke California Pac, R. R. Co., 3 Sawyer, 240 ; Re SilvermaD, 1 
Sawyer, 410 ; 2 Abb. U. S. 243. 

" Re Smith, 8 Woods. 458 ; Re AtfoH's Estate. 1 6 Am. Law BeR. 
684. There are other decituons on Che enbject, and some of them are 
in conaict. See Re Deckert, 10 Bank. Reg. 1 ; Re Shipman, 14 Bank. 
Reg. 570. 

* Const., Art. l.§ 8. cl. 5. 

* Const., Art. I, J 10, cl. I. Practically, the power is made excln- 
eive, thongh donbtleu the States might legislate on the subject of 
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tended to be acoompliBhed by these provisioDs was, to 
coafer upon Cot^;ress the power of general regulation of 
the cnrrency of the country, with a view to uniformity. 

To coin money ia to stamp pieces of metal Cor nae as a 
medium of exchange in commerce, according to fixed 
standards of value. When money is thus coined and 
valued by sovereign authority, and when by law no other 
standard exists, it would by force of theee facte become 
a lawful tender; but where money is coined of two or 
more metals it is usual to restrict tlie legal tender quality 
of the baser metal to small sums, as has been done with 
silver, copper, and nickel coins in this country. 

Legal Tender Paper. — In 1872 it was decided that 
Congress has power to make treasury notes a legal tender 
in the payment of debts previously as well as subBeqnently 
contracted ' It was not i^reed from what clause or por- 
tion of the Constitution this power ia derived ; and as the 
legal tender act was passed dunng the existence of a 
civil war which put the exiatence of the Union in peril, 
some jurists have been inclined to justify the exercise of 
the power as they would any other act made imperative 
by the extreme exigencies of war. In the law it is de- 
clared that " United States treasury notes shall be lawful 
money";' as though the making them with the legal 
tender quality was the coining of money; but there is 
nothing in the debates attending the making and adoption 
of the Constitntion, or in contemporary history, wliich 

legal tender, if at fuij time the legixlntion of Con^^reas sIiodM be 
fonnil not fnllv to cover the Rnbjeet. Aod poatibi;/ a ^tate mi|;ht es- 
tabUsh atandardB differing from those fixed by Oongrena, foF the dis- 
cbsr^ of contracts anbsaqnently made nithin the State. Bnt when 
Congress alone can coin money and regulate its valne, it is diffiealt to 
understand how this can he. 

' Legal Tender CaseB, IB Wall. 457, oTBrrnling Hepbnm e. Gria- 
wold.« WftU. S02. 

* Rev. Stat. U. 8, i 3S88. See Trebilcock v. Wilson, 12 Wall. 687, 
695, per Field, J. : and more particnlartj' the opinion of Bradley, J- 
in Legal Tender Cases. 13 Wall. 554. 
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would lead to the belief that the phrase " to coin money " 
was understood in a broader Bense than is above expressed. 
But a power whose justificatioii rests npoD necessity 
can oever be restricted to any one period or exigency ; 
and from the nature of the Justification it must rest in ttie 
discretion of Congress, to be exercised whenever in its 
opinion the need is sufficiently ui^ent. Accordingly, the 
act of 1878, adopted in time of peace, authorizing the 
issue of treasury notes and making them a legal tender, 
was snstained, irrespective of the war power. The court 
pnta its decision npon the ground that " the power to 
make the notes of the government a legal tender in pay- 
ment of private debts " is " one of the powers beloi^ing 
to sovereignty in other civilized nations," and that, as it 
ifl not expressly withheld by the Constitution, it is by 
necessary implication vested in Congress in connection 
with thejwwers over the currency expressly granted.' 'SJ 
— ■ Changing Values. — Under the power to regulate, the 
legal value may be changed at discretion. As the relative 
values of the different metals change from time to time, it 
becomes necessary to employ this power with a view to 
uniformity in standards, since otherwise the coin of least 
intrinsic value in proportion to its legal rating would in 
time drive the other from circulation. Any considerable 
change in the legal standards for any other reason is not 
to be expect£d, and, as it would operate to change the 
ralne of all existing credits, would be tyrannical. 

Dues to the States. — The States, in the exercise of 
their own sovereignty, wilt determine for themselves in 
what currency they will collect their taxes, and the act 
makii^ treasury notes a l^al tender can have no applica- 
tion as between a State and those upon whom the State 
imposes pecuniary burdens for its own necessary pur- 
poses.' And private parties in their contracts may stipu- 
late in what currency they shall be discharged, and the 
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coorto will enforce the stipulation.' And, on cohiidod Uw 
principles, a tender in whatever passes current as money 
in the bnsinesa transactions of the da; is a sufficient 
tender, if not objected to b; the creditor at the time the 
tender la made.* 

Sectiom VX — Bills of Credit. 

Proh^tUion. — The States are also prohibited to " emit 
bills of credit." This inhibition was in furtherance of the 
same general policy whidi took from the States the power 
to coin money and restricted their power over the l^al 
tender. Previous to the Bevolntion, the Colonies from 
time to time had issued paper obligations, promising to 
pay to the holders certain definite sums of money, and 
had pat these in circulation as money among the people. 
These were bills of credit, based on the credit of the Col- 
ony issuing them ; and they had had when issued an in- 
variable tendency to depreciation and to the dishonor of 
tbe pnldic credit. The Constitutional Convention, and 
the people in adopting their work, agreed that the States 
should surrender the power to repeat this painful history. 
The prohibition, however, does not go so far as to pre- 
clude the State from chartering banks of issue; for to 
" emit bills of credit " the Stato itself must put them out 
on its own credit. 

Definition. — By bill of credit, then, is meant a bill 
issued by the State, involving the faith of the State, and 
designed to circulate as money on the credit of the State, 
in the ordinary uses of business. * And the bills of a bank 
chartered by the State are not bills of credit in this sense, 
even though the State is sole stockholder in the bank,* or 

1 BrownBon v. Hodeg, 7 WaU. 229 ; Batlei o. Horwitz, 7 WaU. SS8 j 
TrebUcock o. WiUoD, 12 WalL 687. 

' Wairen o. Mbdib, T Johm. (N. T.) 476 ; Snow c. Penj, 9 Pick. 
(HaH.) 540; Wheeler v. Kuaggs, 8 Ohio, 169. 

■ Cnigt>.HiMODri,(Pst410; Woodrnfl u. Trapoall, lOEow. 109 

* BriKoe V. Bank of Eentnck}', 11 Fet. 357. 
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though the State has pledged its credit for their payment 
in case the bank shall f &il to do bo ; ' nor are coupooa of 
State bondB, though they are made l-eceivable for taxes.* 

Section VII. — Weights and lUCEABintEa. 

Standards. — Congrees is further empowered " to fix 
the standard of weights and measnreB.'" When this 
power is exercised it is exclneive, or there would be no 
" standard." 

SeCTIOK VIII. CoUNTEEFErnMG. 

Congreae may also "provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the United 
States."* 

" This power," it has been ewd, " would naturally flow 
as an incident from the antecedent powers to borrow 
money and regulate the coinage ; and, indeed, without it 
those powers would be without any adequate sanction." ' 
The United States, by necessary implication from its 
power to coin money, has power to punish the circulation 
of counterfeit money.' Nevertheless, the States may 
punish as offences against themselves counterfeiting and 
the circulation of counterfeited securities and coin.^ 

Section DC. — Post Offices and Post Roads. 

2^ Constitution. — Congress is further given power 
" to establish post offices and post roads." Every road 
within a State, including railroads, canals, turnpikes, and 

1 DamngtoD v. State Bank, 13 How. IS. 
' PoiE dexter o. Greenhow, lU U. 8. 870. 
« Const., Art. I. S S, cl. 5. * CoiuL, Alt. L } S, cL 6. 

' Stoiy on Conat., % II33. 
* United States e. Uarigold, 9 How. 560. 

^ Fox V. Ohio, S Hoir.4IO,4S3. See Moore b. niinoU, U How. 13; 
CioBB 0. Kotth Caivliiia, 13a U. B. 181. 
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navigable waters, existing or created within a State, be- 
comes a post road when by law or by tbe action of tlie 
post office department provieion is made for the transpor- 
tation of the mail npon or over it Whether by the power 
to eatabliBh post roads any more was intended tlian a 
power to designate or point oat what roads shall be mail 
roads, and the r^ht of way along them when so desig- 
nated, has always been and is stjll made a question. Many 
statesmen and jurists have contended tiiat the power com- 
prehends the laying out and constructing any roads which 
Congress may deem proper and needful for the conveyance 
of the mails, and the keeping them in due repair for the 
purpose.* This last view has been acted upon by Congress 
in some instances. The power to establish poet offices 
inclndes everything essential to a complete postal system 
nuder federal control and management, and the power to 
protect the same by providing for the punishment as 
crimes of such acts as would tend to embarrass or defeat 
the purpose had in view in tbeii* establishment. And 
whatever place is officially kept as a place of deposit of 
mailable matter is a post office, though it be merely a desk 
or a trunk or box earned about a house or from one build- 
ing to another. ° 

Section X. — Coftbights and Patents. 

The Constitution. — Congress is further empowered 
"to promote the progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries." * Under this power, exclusive copyrights are 

1 Sen 1 Kent, 3fiS, and noU; Stor^ oa Coiut., gg I13S-1150, and 
notes ; Wheeling Bridge Case, 18 How. 431 ; Dickey d. Turnpike Co., 
7DaDa(K7.), 113. 

* tJnited Stat«8 d. Monelis, 3 Blatch. lOS. As to exclodiag im- 
moral mBttei from the maik, tee Ex parts Jacksgo, 9S U. 8. TST ; 
In re Rapiei, 143 U. S. 110. 

■ Const., Art I. S 8, cL 6. 
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granted for a term of years to the authors, inventors, 
designers, or proprietors of books, maps, charts, pictures, 
prints, stataes, models, etc., and exclusive rights to make, 
use, and vend new inventions.^ Acts of Congress under- 
taking to secure ezcluBive rights in the ose of registered 
trade-marks have recently been held void, as not being 
within this grant of power.* The same cases hold that 
Congress cannot pass such acts under its power to r^u- 
late commerce with foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral States and with the Indian tribes ; at least if sach 
laws are general in their operation, and not limited to the 
commerce over which Congress is given oontroL 

Common Law Rights, — An author has in the United 
States no exclusive property in a published work except 
under the Federal laws.* But the common law protects 
him i^ainst the unauthorized publication of his manu- 
scripts and letters.* 

The Power Plenary, — ■ The power to legislate on 
the subject of patents is plenary, and may be exercised 
in the pass^e of eillier general or special laws.' But 
such laws have no extra-territorial effect whatever.* 
The States have no power to regulate or restrict the 
Bale of patent rights,* but they are not restrained from 

1 The Utiited Statw cannot nae a patjNitod inveiitiou withont the 
cansent of the psteatee or nuking suitable compensatioa. Belkn^ n. 
SeMld, 161 U. 8.10. 

3 Trade Mark Cages, 100 U. S. 8S. How far photogitqihs maf be 
copjrighcad, see Licho^iaph Co. e. Saron;, 111 TJ. 8. S3. 

■ Wheatou r. Feten, 8 Pet. S91. 

* Wheatrai e. Petan, 8 Pet. B91, 857 ; Bartlett v. Crittenden, B 
McLean, 3S ; Pope v. Carl, 2 Atk. 3*2. 

> Evans v. Eaton, Pet. C. C. 323 ; Bloomei e. Stolley, 5 McLean, 
158; Blanchard b. Spragoe, S Stoi;, 164; Blanchard's Tmctcaj v, 
Waniet, 1 Blatch. SSS. 

* Brown n. Duchesne, 19 How. 1B3. 

1 Woollen B. Banker, 2 Flipp, 33 ; CianKin v. Smith, 37 Mich. 309 ; 
HoUida v. Hnnt, 70 111. 109. Bnt there are cases contra. Tod v. Wick, 
36 Ohio St. 370 ; Herdic v. Roessler, 109 N. T. 1S7 ; fTew e. Walkei, 

106 ind, aes. 
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regulating under the police power the use of patented 
articles.' 

Section XI. — Piracies, Felonies on the Hioq Seas, etc. 

Punishment. — Congress is further empowered "to 
defloe and punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas, and offences against the law of nations." 
Piracy ia universally understood in the law of nations as 
robbery or a forcible depredation on the high seas, animo 
furandi. It is the same offence at sea with robbery on 
land,' and a statute for the punishment of piracy, ^'as 
defined by the law of nations," is sufficient without further 
definition.* But the manifest purpose of this provision is 
to empower Congress to provide for the punishment as 
crimes of all such infamous acts committed on the high 
seas as constitute offences against the United States or 
against all nations.* But robbery committed on a ship 
belonging to subjects of a foreign state, by one not a 
citizen of the United States, is a crime only against snch 
foreign state, and not punishable in the courts of the 
Uuited States.' Wliere an American citizen has discov- 
ered an unoccupied guano island, which the Piesident 
under Congressional authority has recognized as part of 
the United States, Congress may ordain that crimes com- 
mitted there shall be considered as though committed on 
a domestic vessel on the high seas.' 

1 Patterson v. Kentnckj, 97 TT. S. 501 ; State e. Telephone Co., 3S 
Ohio St. 296. 

" 1 K«iit, 183 ; 4 Bl. Com., 71-73. 

* United 8tat«s e. Smith, 5 Wheat. 153. See United SCatei v. Brig 
Malek Adhel, 2 How. 210. 

* 1 Kent, ISS. 

* United States i>. Falmer, 3 Wheat. 610; United States v. KeBBler, 
Bald^t. 15, 22. 

* Jones V. Uoited States, 137 U. S. 202. The Sapreme Court hna 
leeentlj held Chat the Great Lakes axe high seaa. United States u. 
Rodf^era, 150 U. 8. 249. And see 36 Stat, at Large, 424, c. 674; 
1 Sop. Rm. Stat c. 874, p. 799. 
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SEcnoN Xrr. — Wak. , .'■ ' 

77ie Constitution. — It ie further provided that Con- 
gress ehall have power " to declare war, to grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, aod make rules concerning captures 
on land and water." ' 

Definitimi. — War is said to be " that state in which a 
nation prosecutes its right by force." * It may exist with- 
ont being declared, through the hostile acts of a foreign 
power, or through armed iiiBurrection, and may then be 
recognized and repelled by the President as commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy.* The power to grant letters 
of marque and reprisal is included in the power to declare 
war ; but there is a propriety in granting it specifically, 
since they are sometimes issued with & view to obtain 
redress for some national injury without resort to further 
hostile measures. Until rules are made concerning cap- 
tures and confiscations, no private citizen can enforce 
rights of forfeiture, either with or without judicial assist- 
ance.' But as a legitimate means of prosecuting war the 
property of a belligerent may be seized and confiscated, 
and disposed of absolutely at the will of the captor.* And 
this right exists in favor of the United States in respect 
to its citizens engaged in rebellion against its authority.* 
So as a war measure the slaves of persons in rebellion 
may be given their freedom.' When war exists the gov- 
ernment possesses and may exercise all those extreme 
powers which any sovereignty cab wield under the rules of 

1 CouBt, Art. I. §8, cl. II. 

' The PriM Cases, 3 Black, 635, 666. 

■ The Prize Cases. 3 Black, 635, fi6S. 

» Brown B. United States, 8 Cmnch, 110. 

^ MiUer o. Uatted States, 11 Wall.asS; Tylers. Defrees, 11 WaH. 
331. 

° The Prize Cases, 2 Black, 635, 673; The Grape Shot, 9 Wall. 
in, 132. 

T Slsbach ■>. duhman, 13 Fla.473; Dorria n. Grace, 34 Ark. 3!6i 
Weaver v. Lapetey, 43 Ala. 601 ; HaU v. Keeee, 31 Texas, 90*. 
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war recf^nized by the civilized world; and among these 
is the power to acquire territory, either by conqaest or by 
treaty,' to create military commissioDB for the trial of 
military and other oflfences io districts where the civil law 
is displaced by warlike operatiooa,' and to establish pro- 
visional courts in conquered territory.' But there is and 
can be no power to displace the guaranties and protections 
of the Constitntion where the civil courts are discharging 
their functions and can enforce them.* 

Armies. — Congress may also " raise and support 
armies ; but no appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than two years."* The purpose of 
this restriction is to put it out of the power of the execu- 
tive to keep on foot a standing array, when in the opinion 
of the legislature it is not needful.' Who shall compose 
these wmies, and how they shall be raised, must be deter- 
mined by law. Minors may be enlisted without the con- 
sent of their parents or guardians when the law fails to 
require such consent.' Enlistment is not & voidable con- 
tract. It changes the status of the person enlisting, and 
a minor is not entitled to his discharge because be has 
falsely represented himself to be of full age.* All persona 
capable of performing military duty, irrespective of age 
or of previous exemptions, may be compelled to do so 
under laws for the purpose.' 

> American Ins. Co. v. Canter, I Pet. 511, M2. 
» Ex parte Milligftn, 4 Wall. 2. 

' Jecker v. Montgomery, 13 How. 498 ; The Grape Shot, 9 Wall. 
139. 

* Rx Parte Milligan, 4 WaU. 2. 
» Const,, Art. I. 5 8, cl. 12. 

• Story on Const., § IISS. Tfae same end is accomplished in Great 
Britain by passing mnCiny laws only from year to year. 

' Ei parte Brown, 5 Cranch, C. C. 5M ; United States v. Bain- 
bridge, 1 Mason, 71. 

' In re Morrisey, 137 U. S. 1B7. See also In re Giimley, 13T 
U. S. 147. 

' It was so held i 
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Nofvy. — Coi^resB may also "provide and raaintain a 
navy." ' What has been said respecting armies applies 
equally here. The powers of enlistment and conscription 
are the same, but conscriptioa must operate under pre- 
scribed and impartial rules : the impreBsment of seamen, 
formerly practised in England, is not admissible in this 
country." 

MUitary Law. — Congress may also "make rules for 
the government and regulation of the land and naval 
forces." ' These rules must not be inconsistent with the 
proper authority of the President as commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy, which, being conferred by the 
ConstitutioD, cannot be taken away by Congress. 

Militia. — Congress may also ' ' provide for calling forth 
the militia, to execute the Laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions."* The militia consists 
of those persons who under the law are liable to perform 
military duty, and who are enrolled and offlcered so as to 
be ready for service when called upon ; and they are State 
forces until actually called into the service of the Union. 
Congress may confer upon the President the power to call 
them forth, and this makes him the exclusive judge when 
the exigency has arisen for the exercise of the authority, 
and renders one who refuses to obey the call liable to pun- 
ishment under military law.' The President may make 
his requisition directly upon the executive of the State, 
or upon the militia officers.* 

Congress may also " provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United 

Irwin, 34 Ga. ST; Ex parte Tate, 39 Ala. 254. See also Eneedler 

i;. Lane, 4& Ps. St. 238. 

1 Const., Art. I. § e, d. 13. 

» Cooley, CoDit. Lira., 6lh ed., 363. 

« Const., Art. I. S 8, cl. 14. Seo In ra Grinet, 16 Wia, 423. 

• Const., Art. L § 8, cl. 15, 

' Houston t>. Moore, 5 Wheat. 1 ; Martin c. Mott, IS Wheat. 19. 

* Se« caeea dted in last note. 
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States, reseiriDg to the States respectively the appointment 
of tlie offlcera, and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescrilied by Congreea." * But 
tbough the States have the appointment of the officers, 
the bodies of militia nailed into the service of the United 
States are subject not only to the orders of the President 
as commander-in-chief, but also to those of any officer out- 
ranking their own, vho may, under the authority of the 
commander-in-chief, be placed over them. An army ob- 
tained by conscription is not the militia, though conscripted 
from it* 

State Power Svbordinate. — The intent of the foregoing 
provisions is to render the federal government supreme in 
all that pertains to war, with subordinate authority in the 
States. This is made more apparent by a subsequent 
provision that no State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation , or grant letters of marque and reprisal ; * 
and by still another, which declares that no State without 
the consent of Congress shall keep troops or ships of war 
in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay.* By troops here are meant a stand- 
ing force, in distinction from the militia, which the States 
are expected to enrol, officer, equip, and instruct.* The 
agreements and compacts which may be entered into with 
the consent of Congress differ from the treaties, alliances, 
and confederations which are absolutely forbidden, in this : 
that the latter are made for perpetuity or for a consider- 
able time, and generally have successive execution, while 
the former are made for temporary purposes, and are per- 
fected in their execution once for all.' But all agree- 

> Conat., Art. I. g 8, d. 16. 

* See the discnasioa in Eneedler v. Lane, 45 Fenn. St. 338. 

■ Const., Art. I. § 10, cl. 1. < CouBt, Art. L | 10, cL 3. 

* See LnthetD. Borden, 7 How. 1. 

* Holmea v. JeuuiBOii, M Pet. 540, 57E. 
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ments are not prohibited ; tliere are many matters upon 
which the different States may agree, that can in no way 
coDcern the United States. The prohibition is directed 
against the formation of any combiuation tending to 
increase the political power of the State, or to encroach 
upon the supremacy of the Unit«d States.' A final agree- 
ment fixing the boundary between States is however plainly 
of such a nature as to require the consent of Congress.' 
An attempt by a State to deliver a fugitive from justice 
to a foreign sovereignty, in response to a demand therefor, 
would be an attempt to perfect and perform an agreement, 
and is therefore unaathorized.' 

Section XIII. — Ceded Districts. 

The Constitution. — Congress is further empowered " to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over 
such district, not exceeding ten miles square, as may by 
cession of particular States and the acceptance of Con- 
gress become the seat of the government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased by the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings." ' 

District of Columbia. — The cession contemplated by 
this clause wss afterwards made by the l^islatures of 
Maryland and Virginia, and Congress, as the legislature 
of the Union,' assumed the exercise of exclueive legisla- 
tion over it, but creating municipal governments with 
limited powers. This exclusive legislation over people 
who have no voice in the selection of legislators is incon- 
sistent with the right of self-government, on the reet^ni- 

1 Virginia b. TenneBsee, U8 U. S. 503, 518; Whartou v. Wise, 
153 U. S. 155. 

2 Poole «.F]eeger,l! Pet. 185; Virginiav. Tennessee, 148U. S.503. 
■ Holmes u. Jennison, 14 Pat. 540. 

* Const., Art. I. § 9, cl. 17, 

' Cohens o. Virginia, 6 Wheat. 264, 42*. 
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laoti of which AmericaD iDstitutiooB reet, and, like the 
control over territories, must be regarded as one of tl)e 
Decessary exceptions to which, in their application, auch 
general principlee are enhject.' In respect to a portioa 
of this territory Congress has relinquished its jurisdiction 
b; retroceding it to Virginia, and for a time it gave to 
the remainder a territorial government. But the power iu 
Congress thus to delegate its general legislative authority 
has been denied, with much apparent reason.* 

Juriadiclion, -when Exclusive f — The Constitution, as 
we have seen, provides for the exclusive jurisdiction in 
the United States, not only over the seat of government, 
but over other places purchased with the consent of the 
legislature of the State for the erection of needful build- 
ings. This power of exclusive legislation carries with it 
exclusive jurisdiction;' the full sovereign authority over 
such places passes under such circumstances into the 
hands of the national government. The State, tJierefore, 
cannot talte cognizance of acts committed there, and the 
inhabitants of those places cease to be inhabitants of the 
State, and can no longer exercise any civil or political 
rights under the lane of the State.* But land within the 
limits of a State can be acquired for governmental pur- 
poses in other ways than by purchase witii the consent of 
the legislature ; and if acquired in any other way, exclu- 
sive jurisdiction and legislative power do not pass to the 

1 Longhborongh o. Blake, 5 Wheat. 317, 322. 

s Hoach V. Van Hiawick, MdcArthnr and Mackej, 171. The DiB- 
trirt of Cotamliia is pioperlj not a soiereign community, but a mn- 
Cidpnl curporatioD. Metropolitati R. R. Co. v. District, 133 U. S. 1. 
But it mny in some seneo be regarded as a State of the UnioE, if it is 
necEHBar; bo to hold in order to prerect defeat[tig the prurisioua of a 
foreign Creatj. Geofroj v. Riggs, 133 U. S. 258, 

■ United States v. Cornell, 2 Mason, 60. 

* Commonwealth v. Clary, 8 Mass, 72 ; Sinks v. Reese, 19 Ohio St. 
306. Crimes committed in auch a place are not puniBhttble by the 
State laws, even though, id rase of murder, the death ensneB beyond 
the limits of the place. State v. Kelly, 76 Me. 331; KeUj v. United 
States, 37 Fed. fiep. 616. 
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United States. The property may be purchased without 
the coDseut of the legislature, may be taken under the 
power of eminent domain,^ or may be part of territory 
originally belonging to the United States, and not ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction of the State at the time of 
the admission of the State wherein the pi-operty lies. In 
these cases the interest of the United States is that of an 
ordinary proprietor;' but doubtless under any cirenm- 
stanoes the federal property, however acquired, would be 
free from any such interference and jurisdiction of the 
State as would destroy its effective use for federal pur- 
poses,* The State may also cede jurisdiction to the fed- 
eral government over any such place, and in doing so 
may make such restrictions or conditions aa it may see 
fit, provided they are not inconsistent with the effective 
use of the propei'ty for the purposes for which it was 
acquired.' 

Section XIV. —Treason. 

Punishment. — Congress is further empowered " to 
declare the punisbmeDt of treason ; but no attainder of 

t Kohl K. United States, 91 U. S. 367. 

« Fort LflaTBnworth R. R. Co. v. Lowe, 114 U. S. 525, 531. People 
p. Godfrey, 17 JohBs. 225. " We are of the opinion," atdd the coort in 
the latter case, " that the right of excloaive legislation within the terri- 
torial limits of any State can be acquired by the United Stales only in 
the mode pointed ont by the Constitution, by purchase, by consent of 
the legislature of the State," 

« Fort Leavenworth K. R. Co. v. Lowe, 114 U. S. 5S5, 539. . The 
admission of a Territory as a State does not deprive the Federal 
government of the power to legislate for the protection of its landB, 
nlthongh it may involve the exercise of what is ordinarily known aa 
tliB police power. Canfield v. United States, 167 U. S. 518. 

' Fort Leavenworth R. R. Co. v. Lowe, 114 U. S. 525; Benson v. 
United States. 146 U. S. 325; Palmer u. Barrett, 162 U. S. 399; Opio. 
Attorneys Gen., 16. 593. The stndent should notice that the right to 
acquire property without the consent of the State does not flow from 
the clanse of the ConstiCation before referred to. but is a right incident 
to the general power and authority of the government, which cannot 
be made dependent on the good will of a State legislatnre. 
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treason shall work corruptioa of blood, or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the perBon attainted." ' By tbia 
last clause the cruel feature of the old law, which pnniebed 
the traitor in the persons of his descendants, was forever 
precluded.' 

Section XV. — Non-endmehated and Implied Powers. 

General Powers. — Congress is further empowered ' ' to 
make all lawa which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof." ' 
The import of the clause is, that Congress shall have all 
the incidental and instrumental powers necessary and 
proper to carry into execution all the express powers. 
It neither enlai^es any power specifically given, nor is it 
a grant of any new power to Congress, but it is merely a 
declaration, for the removal of all uncertainty, that the 
means for carrying into execution those otherwise granted 
are included in the grant.* The grant of the principal 
must include the necessary and proper incidents without 
which the grant would be ineffectual. It would be as un- 
desirable as it would be impracticable to enumerate all the 
means by the nse of which the powers expressly conferred 
.shall be exercised, since what may be suitable and proper 
means at one period may be wholly unsuitable and inef- 
fectual at another period, under conditions which had not 
been anticipated, and thus the iron rule of limitatioo to 
means specified would defeat the grant itself. The clause 
above recited distinctly negatives any suggestion that 
so unwise and impracticable a restriction was intended. 

1 CoDBt., Art. Ill § 3. See United States v. Oreathonse, 3 Abb. 
U. S. 361 i Bigelow v. PorraBt, 9 Wall. 339 ; MiUer v. Uoited States, 
11 Waa 368. 

* Forfeitoia, except during the life of the peteou attainted, naa 
abolished in England bj Stat. 3&i Wm. IV. c. 106. 

» Conrt., Art. L § 8, cl. 18. * Story on Coiub, 5 1243, 
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Those who made the CoDstitiition confeiTed apon the 
goverameot of their creatiou sovereign powers; they 
prescribed for it a sphere of action, limited, iadced, as re- 
spects subjects and purposes, but within which it should 
move with supreme authority, uutrammeUed except by the 
restraints which were expressly imposed, or which were 
implied in the continued existence of the States and of 
free institutions, liut there cannot be such a thing as a 
sovereign without a choice of the means by which to exer- 
cise sovereign powers. 

In any particular in which the powers of the United 
States are contemplated, the necessity for the exercise of 
Incidental powers is apparent. Congress, as a means to 
the collection of its revenues, provides for the seizure, sale, 
or confiscation of property ; in its regulation of commeree 
builds light-bouses and removes obstructions from harbors ; 
in establishing post offices, prescribes the rates of postage, 
provides for the appointment of postmasters and other 
agents, for the free delivery of postal matter, and for the 
sale and payment of postal money orders, &c. But what- 
ever may be the power it exercises in these and other 
cases, it must provide against its being rendered nugatory, 
and its purpose thwarted, by enacting laws for the punish- 
ment of those who commit acts which tend to obstruct, 
defeat, or impair the force of their due execution, or who 
neglect duties essential to the accomplishment of the ends 
designed.' Without these and similar incidental powers, 
the goveiTiment would be as completely without the means 
of perpetuating its existence as was the Confederation itself. 

The necessity that shall justify tlie making of particular 
laws is not an absolute necessity, but Congress may make 
any law, not by the Constitution expressly or impliedly 
prohibited, which it shall deem conducive to the execu- 
tion of any express power.^ It may therefore charter a 

' United States v. Bevans, 3 Wheat. 336. 

t Legal Tender Caaea, 12 Wall. 457, S39 ; Miictia v. Enater, I 
Wheat. 3M. 
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natioD&l bank as a necessary and useful instrament in the 
fiscal operatioQS of the government.' It may give a pref- 
erence to the demands of the United States in case of 
iuBolvent estates.' It may provide for the punielimeut of 
acts which interfere with, obeti'uct, or prevent navigation, 
though done on land,' and may prevent all obstruction to 
the freedom of interstate commerce or the transportation 
of the mails.' It may protect voters at federal elections 
from violence, corruption, and fraud ; ' and may guard 
persons who make homestead entries of public land 
from dispossessioti by force or intimidation.* It may 
give its treasury notes the quality of legal tender,^ and 
may forbid assesaments for political purposes upon its 
employees.' It may dissolve a territorial corporation, 
which when the territory was organized was in existence 
de facto, and seize its property and apply it to the use 
of common schools.* And Congress ia of necessity 
the exclusive judge of what is needful and proper, 
wben the means chosen conduce to the end and are not 
forbidden."* 

Interned Improvementa. — How far Congress as an in- 
cident to powers expressly granted has a right to appro- 
priate money or public lauds to what are called internal 

1 McCnlloch V. Maryland, 4 Wheat, 316, 413; Oabom u. Uniwd 
States Bank, 9 Wheat. 738. 

* United States «. Fisher, 2 Cranch, 35a 
■ United States u. Coombs, 12 Pet. 72. 

* It ma; accomplish this by ha<ing persons arrested and tried 
before a jary, or by using the forces of the array and navy, or by involt- 
ing the power of theconrt to enjoin persons from sach unlawful inter- 
ference. lu re Deba, 15S U. S, 564. See nlso lu re Qnarles and Butler, 
158 U. S. 532 ; Logan b. United States, 144 U. S. 263. 

' Ex parte Yarhorongh, 110 U. S. 651. 
' United States v. Waddell, 112 U. S. 76. 
' Legal Tender Case, 110 U. S. 421. 
" United States v. Cnrtia, 106 U. S. 871. 

* Mormon Chnrch v. United States, 136 U. S. 1. 

I" McCalloch i>. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 413. See Anderson v. 
Dnna, 6 Wheat. 304. 
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Improvements within the States, has been the subject of 
earnest diecuBsion, almost from the foundation of the goT- 
ei'Dment, and is even now not autlioritatively determined. 
It is for the most part conceded that such appropnations 
may be made for the improTemeot of the navigable waters 
which constitDte highways of foreign and interstate com- 
merce, and the harbors which are important to such com- 
merce, and to build breakwaters, lighthouBes, and piere ; 
but it is contended by some that Congress may also assist 
in the making or improvement of highways, railroads, and 
canals, existing or authorized under State authority. To 
some extent such assistance has been given in money, but 
to a much greater extent in lands, and the question of 
r^ht, like that of protective duties, has always been 
treated as exclusively political' 

Alien and Sedition Laws. — Two noted instances of 
the exercise of implied powers in the early history of the 
country led to much earnest and excited discussion of 
the theory of the Constitution, and to bitter and danger- 
ous controversies respecting it. The first was in the Alien 
Law, BO called,^ which authorized the President to order 
out of tJie country such aliens as he should deem danger- 
ous to the peace and safety of the United States, or should 
have reasonable grounds to suspect to be concerned in any 
treasonable or secret machinations against the govern- 
ment, and imposed severe penalties for disobedience to 
the order. The other was in the Sedition Law,* which 
declared it to be a public crime, punishable with fine and 
imprisonment, for any persons unlawfully to combine and 
conspire blether with intent to oppose any measure or 
measures of the United States, &c., or with such intent 
to counsel, advise, or attempt to procure any insurrec- 
tion, unlawful assembly, or combination, or to write, print, 
utter, or publish, or cause or procure to be written. &c., 
or wilfully to assist in writing, &c., any false, scandalous, 

1 Storf on Const., ch. 26 and DOtM. 

■ Act of June S5, 1798. ■ Act oE Jul; U, 1796. 
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&nd malicious writings against ttie govenitneDt of ttie 
United States, or eitiier house of Congi'esB, or the Presi- 
dent, with intent to defame them, or to bring tbem into 
contempt or disrepute, or to excite t^ainst tbem tbe hatred 
of tbe people, or to stir up sedition, or to excite any un- 
lawAil combination for opposiDg or reeisting an; law, or 
any lawful act of tbe President, or to resist, oppose, or 
defeat any such law or act, or to aid, encourage, or abet 
any bostile designs of foreign nations against tbe United 
States.' Prosecutions were liad under this last law, and 
it was sustained by the judiciary, but the prosecutions had 
the effect to excite a violent public clamor throughout the 
country, and were held up to the people as attempts to 
stifle constitutional discussion, and to prolong the ascen- 
dency of the party in power, by holding tbe threat of 
punishment over the beads of those who would vigorously 
assail its conduct, measures, and purposes.' 

Iteaolutions o/ '98. — These laws were tbe immediate 
incitement to the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 
1798-99, passed bythe legislatures of those States respect- 
ively. The Virginia Resolutions, after avowing a firm 
attachment to the Constitution, and a determination to 
support it, declared that the legislature "views the powers 
of the federal government as resulting from the compact 
to which the States are parties, as limited by the plain sense 
and intention of the instrument constituting that compact, 
as no further valid than they are authorized by the grants 
enumerated in that compact, and that, in case of a deliber- 

1 Story on ConM., § 1293. 

> Tha proBecQtioDB nader the Sedition Law me given in Wharton's 
State Trials, The right of the govemmeDt to exclnde aliens a,nA the 
appropriate procedure are discussed at length in Four Yae Ting v. 
United States, 149 U. S. 696 ; Lent Moon Sing v. UniCed States, IS8 
U. S. 538, The gorernment through admiolstrative offil^ers maf re- 
move aliens, and to that end maj it seems detain and tempoiBriiy im- 
prison ; but an alien cannot be subjected to lotig imprisooment, or to 
infamous pnuiahmeut, withouC a trial Wong Wing v. United States, 
163 U. a 3S8. 
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ate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other powers not 
granted by the said compact, the States, who are the parties 
thereto, have the right and are in dutj bound to interpose 
for arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining 
witliin their respective limits the antborities, rights, and 
liberties appertaining to them." > Of the Kentucky Reso- 
lutions there were two sets, the first of which, after declar- 
ing that the Constitution was a compact between the States 
and the government founded by it, proceeded to assert 
that "this government, cieated by this compact, was not 
made the exclusive or final judge of the extent of the pow- 
ers delegated to itself, since that would have made its dis- 
cretion, and not tiie Constitution, the measure of its powers, 
but that, aa in all other cases of compact among parties 
having no common judge, each party has an equal right to 
Jndge for itself as well of infractions as of the mode and 
measure of redress." ' The second, passed in the follow- 
ing year, declared that a nullification by the States of all 
unauthorized acts done under color of the Constitution is 
the rightful remedy/ 

The Alien and Sedition Laws were temporary, and soon 
expired, and it has long been settled that there must be 
and is within the federal government authority to decide 
finally upon the extent and scope of its powers. The 
judicial decisions to this effect are nnmerous,* and the 
practice of the other departments, and of the States also, 
IS in accord with them. /"^^f 

1 EllLott'B Debates, iv. 528, where Madison's report on the BeBolp- 1 
tioDB ix also published. 

' Elliott's Debates, iv. 540. » Elliott'a Debates, iy. 544. 

* MuTtiD ». Hunter's Lessee, 1 Wheat. 304, 334; Cohens v. Vir- 
ginia, 6 Wheat. 264; Chisholm u. Georgin, a Dall. 419; Ableman v. 
Booth, 21 How. 508 ; Tarble's Caae, 13 Wall. 397. There was alwaja 
a diepnte whether the " nnllification " intended by the KentQcky and 
Virginia Reaolotions wag anything more than a resort to soch means 
o[ redress as were admissible ander the Conatitution, and to an amend- 
it if needfoL 
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Section XVI. — RESTBicnoNs on the Powers op 

COHGKESS. 

Implied Bealriaions, — In the preceding chapter allu- 
sion has been made to certain restrictions on the powei-s 
of Congress, which are implied from the division of powers 
as between the nation and the States, and as between the 
several departments of the national government. First, 
that it must not exercise the powers, or any portion there- 
of, conferred by the Constitution on the executive or the 
Judiciary; and, second, that it must not encroach upon 
the sphere of sovereignty which by the Constitution is 
left in or assigned to the States. Some others will now 
be mentioned. 

1, No legislative body can delegate to another depart- 
ment of the government, or to any other autliority, the 
power, either generally or specially, to enact laws. The 
reason is found in the very existence of its own powers. 
This high prerogative has been intrusted to its own wis- 
dom, judgment, and patriotism, and not to those of other 
persons, and it will act vUra vires if it undertakes to 
delegate the trust, instead of executing it* But this 
principle does not preclude conferring local powers of gov- 
ernment upon the local authorities, according to the imme- 
morial practice of our race and country,* nor the giving to 
the Territories a general authority to legislate on their own 
aSairR. It is competent also, and sometimes necessary, 
to confer authority on the executive or the Judiciary to 
determine in what cases a particular law shall be applied. 

' Locke on Ciyil GoTemment, g UB ; Barto, b. Hirarod, 8 N. T. 483 ; 
liica u. FosMt, 4 Harr. 479; In re Rahrer, 140 U. 8. 545; Coolly, 
Const. Lim., Gth ©d., 137-146. 

''' Darach'B Appeal, 61 Penu. St 491 ; Mills d. CbarletOD, 39 Wig. 
415 ; People n. Keleey, 34 Cal. 470 ; People v. Harlbnt, 34 Mich. 44 ; 
Cross u. HopkiDs. 6 W. Va. 323 : Stone p. CharUatowti, 114 Mass. 214; 
and man)' cases collected in Coolej, CooBt. Lim., Sth ed., S97, and 137- 
146, where among othar nuUten the Talidity of local option lawa is 
diicmsed. 
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For example, the act of Congress anspending the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus during the late civil war did 
not declare a general suBpenBion, — which would have 
been entirely needless, and therefore an act of tyi'anny, — 
but it empowered the President to exercise his judgment, 
and supersede the writ in particular cases, as he might 
deem the public interest to require. A similar discretion- 
ary power is conferred upon the PreBident, or upon one 
of the heads of department, in many cases.' 

2. No l^islative body under its general authority can 
pasB any act which shall limit or be derogatory to the 
authority of its successors. If one legislature could in 
any degree limit the power of it* successorB, the process 
might be repeated from time to time, until the State would 
be stripped of its legislative authority, and of the sover- 
eignty itself. It is for this reason that a State can pass 
no irrepealable law ; for an irrepealable taw must neces- 
sarily remove something from the reach of subsequent 
legislation.^ 

3. Every legislative body is to make laws for the public 
good, and not for the benefit of individuals ; and it is to 
make them aided by the tight of those general principles 
which lie at the foundation of representative institutions. 
Here, however, we touch the province of legislative dis- 
cretion. What ia for the public good, and what is required 
by the principles underlying representative government, 
the legislature must decide under the responsibility of its 
members to their constituents. 

Express Restrictions. — Those express restrictions upon 

1 See Field v. Clarlc, 143 TJ. S. 649, where the contC held Rood part- 
of K tariff act empowering the Freaident under certain conditionB to 
BUBpead certain proTisioiie. See also In re Pollock, 16B U. S. 536. To 
empower a cammissioQ to fix maximum railroad iBteR is not an vn- 
comtitntional delegation oi power. Chicago, B, & Q. R. R. v. Jones, 
149 ni. 361. 

» 1 Bl. Com., 90 ; Bloomei b. StoUej, S HcLeoo, 161 ; Cooley, Const. 
Lim., 6th ed., 14e-U»i Illinois Central R. R. o. Ulinois, 146 U. 8. 
Se7, 460. 
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the powers of CoDgress which are intended for the protec- 
tioa of personal rights and liberties, it will be more con- 
venient to refer to hereafter, in connection with other 
pi-otections. The following are some which concern gen- 
eral policy. 

Slave Trade. — Congress was forbidden, though in ob- 
scure language, to prohibit the importation of slaves prior 
to the year 1808.' The forbidden power was exercised as 
soon as this time had expired. 

Titles, Prea&nts, dx, — The granting of tides of nobility 
ia prohibited.' Their inconsistency with republican insti- 
tutions, based upon perfect equality of rights, was so man- 
ifest as to render the prohibition an important security. 
It is also provided, that no person holding an office of 
profit or trust under the United States shall, without 
the consent of Congress, accept any present, emolument, 
office, or title of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign state. A wise jealousy of foreign 
influeucc in the affairs of government will amply Justify 
this provision.* 

* Conit., Art. L j 9, d. a 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE POWERS OF THE BXECUTIVB. 

Commander-i7i- Chief. — The FreBident is CommaDder- 
in-Chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into actual 
Berrice.' This important power is confided to him to be 
exercised in his discretion, but it is expected to be exer- 
cised throngh the War Department, and not by taking 
command in the field, or by any personal direction of 
armies.* As commander, while war prevails the President 
has all the powers recognized by the laws and usages of 
war, but at all times he must be governed by law, and his 
orders which the law does not warrant will be no protec- 
tion to officers acting under them.' An example is where 
he appoints an unlawful military commission, which pro- 
ceeds to try and punish ofEenders against the law.' The 
power to declare war being confided to the legislature, 
he has no power to originate it, but he may in advance 
of its declaration employ the army and navy to suppress 
insurrection or repel invasion.* 

T/ie Cahinel. — The President may require the opinion 
in writing of the principal officer in each of the executive 
departments upon any subject relating to the duties of 

1 CoDBt., Art. IL % a. 

a Uoitsd States e. Eliaaon, 18 Pet. 291. 

* Little v. Bftrreme, S Cranch, 170. 

* Mi11it!;aii V. Horej, 3 Biss. 13. 

» The Prize Cases, 2 Black, 635, 668. 
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their reBpective offices.' The Constitntion is silent respect- 
ing the coDveniDg of these officers as a council; but 
custom sanctions it, and it is usual for the President to 
call them together and act upon their joint adrice on all 
important matters coming within his cognizance. The 
heads of departments do not act independently of the 
President, except in such cases as the law ma; specially 
provide for, nor are they responsible to CongresB; but 
they are executive agents, and any official act done by 
any one of them is, in contemplation of law, done by the 
President himself, and the respoDsibility is upon him.* 
The responsibility, howcTer, is only political ; the Presi- 
dent cannot be called to account in prosecutions, civil or 
criminal, impeachment alone excepted.' In customary 
language the heads of department collectively are spoken 
of as the Cabinet ; but a cabinet council, not created or 
required by the Constitution or by law, can only be an 
advisory body, which the President will coDTene or con- 
sult in his own discretion. 

Reprieves and Pardons. — The President has power to 
grant reprieves and pardons, for offences against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment.* There 
are several ways in which this power may be exercised : — ' 
1. A pardon may be given to a person under conviction 
by name ; and this wilt take effect from its delivery, nnless 
otherwise provided therein. 2. It may be given to one 
or more persons named, or to a class of persons by de- 
scription before conviction, and even before prosecution 
begun. Such a pardon is rather in the nature of an 
amnesty or act of oblivion or forgiveness, blotting out the 

1 Const., Art. 11. § a. These depoKments ate cieated bj law, smd 
are iocreaaed at tbe exigeadeg of the public service Beem to leqnire, 

' Puker V. United 8tM«a, 1 Fet. 393; Wilcos d. JacksoD, 13 Pet 
498 ; United States v. Eliason, 16 Pet. 391 ; United States e. Fraeman, 
3 How. S56 ; MaibuTj o. Madison, I Crancb, 137. But thia ia other- 
wise as to any dnties imposed bj law on heads of the departments 
ipeciaU7. KendaU v. United States, IS Pet 524. 

* Doiaiid c. HolUa, 4 Blatch. 491. < Const, Ait IL g 3. 
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siippoaed offence, and relieving the parties from all actual 
or Btipposed crimiDality. 3. It may be given by general 
proclamation, forgiving all persons wlio may have been 
guilty of the specified offence, or offeoces,^ and in this 
case the pardon takes effect from the time the proclama 
tion is signed.* 4. It may in any of these ways be made 
a pardon on conditions to be fii'st performed, in which case 
it has effect only on performance ; or on conditions to be 
thereafter performed, in which case a breach in the condi- 
tion will place the offender in the position occupied by 
him before the pardon was issued.* The power of the 
President is not Bubject to the control of Congress. It 
cannot limit the effect of a pardon, nor exclude from its 
operations any class of offendei-s.* The power to pardon 
includes the power to reduce or commute the punishment, 
but not to substitute one of a different nature.' A reprieve 
Is a withdrawal or withholding of punishment for a time 
after conviction and sentence, and is in the natura of a 
stay of execution. 

By a full pardon the offender is relieved from all 
coneequeuces of the criminal conduct,' escept so far 
as the government or a third person, by the prosecution 
of judicial proceedings, may have acquired rights to 
property forfeited and actually sold,' or an informer 

I Ex parte GsrlaDd, 4 Walt. 333, 380 j Unit«d States >. Klein, 13 
Wall. 128, 147. 

• Lapevie v. Uoited States, IT Wall. 19! ; Uoited States v. Norton, 
97 U. S. 164. 

' United States ». Wilson, 7 Pet. 150 ; United States u. Greathonse, 
S Abb. U. S. 3Sa ; Hajnes v. United States, 7 Conrt of ClaimB, 443. 

• Ex parte Garland, 4 Wall. 333; United States v. Klein, 13 Wall. 
1S8. 

» Ex parte Wells, IB How. 305. 

• Armstrong Fonndrj Case, 6 Wall. 766 ; OarlUlo v. United State*, 
16 Wall. 147; Osbom v. United States, 91 U. S. 474. 

1 Knote V. United States, 95 U. S. 149 : Wallacli v. Van BlBwick, 
9S U. S. aOS ; United States v. Lancaster, 4 Wash. C. C. 64. A pardon 
does not give any right to compensation for what has been snitered 
in hia person b; the ofEendei hj imprieonmeut. Knots n. United 
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may have acquired a vested right to a share in a 
penalty.' 

Treaties. — The President has power, by aad with the 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided tno 
thirds of the Senators concur.^ The Constitution imposes 
DO restriction upon this power, but it is subject to the im- 
plied restriction that nothing can be done under it vfaich 
changes the constitution of the country, or robs a depart- 
ment of the government or any of the States of its consti- 
tutional authority. * But foreign territory may be acquired 
by treaty ; * tbe operation of acts of Congress as to the 
contracting parties may be modified and controlled, and 
the treaty will take effect as law from its enactment, 
provided it is capable of operating of itself without new 
legislation to give it effect.' Whether those with whom 

States, supra. The power to pardon exteodB to puniglimeiila for cou- 
tempts. Re Muller, 7 Blatch. 23. 

> As long as the proceeds of a sale of forfeited property ore not 
paid into tbe treftsniy or to the inEormer, a pardon cots off all right 
of the informei to the penalty. Osborn v. United States, 91 U. 8. 474 i 
Uaiwd States v. Thomaaeon, 4 Bisa. £36. 

» Conat., Art. II. § 2, cl. 2. 

* Story on Const., § 1508; I Tncker's Bl., Ap. 332. 

* American Ids. Co. u. Cant«r, 1 Pet. fill, Louisiana, Florida, and 
Alaska were so annexed, as well as the territory acquired from Mexico, 
in 1848 and 1853. In two inHtances, the annexatjon of Texas and of 
die Hawaiian Islands, territory has been aonexed to the United States, 
not by treaty, but by virtue of a resolution passed throngh Congress. 
In the former case it might be argued that this power was exercised 
under the clause of the Coastitation providing that Congress may 
adroit new States into the Union ; for Texas was by the resolution 
admitted as a State when it gave its consent to certain provisions; 
in other words, the reaolatioa constituted an enabling act. See poti, 
p. 189; Actof March 1,1845, 3Stat.aC Large,T97. The annexation 
of Hawaii conid not have been broaght about under this clause, inas- 
much as there was no intention of recognizing tbe islands as a State 
in the Union. 

* Foster u. NeUson, 3 Pet, 253; United States n. Arredoodo, S Pet. 
691 ; Garcia v. Lee, 12 Pet. 511. A treaty is capable of so operating 
if it prescribes a rule by which the rights of a private citizen may be 
determined. Head Money Cases, 112 U. S. 9S0. 
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the President has dealt in making a treaty had proper 
authority from their own government for the purpose, and 
whether that government could give the right it has as- 
sumed by the treaty to transfer, are political questions, 
and the judiciary cannot inquire into thcm.^ If by a 
treaty a sum of money is to be paid to a foreign nation, 
it becomes the duty of Congress to make the necessary 
appropriation ; but in the nature of things this is a duty 
the performance of which cannot be coerced.' The pay- 
ment of awards under arbitration is therefore, in one 
sense, discretionary, but only as the payment of public 
debts is discretionary, — that is, it cannot he compelled 
by any process of execution. 

Appointments and Removala. — The President shall 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States whose appointments are not 
in the Constitution otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law ; but Congress may by law 
vest the appointment of such inferior officers in the 
XVesident alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads 
of departments.* 

The power to appoint includes the power to remove ; * 

• Doe p. BradBii, 16 How. 635; Tellows u. Blacksmitli, 19 How. 366. 
' This subject uaderwent mncli discnssian at the time of the treaty 

of 1794, known aa 3a,y'a treatj, with EogUnd; at tlie tine of the pniv 
chase of Alaska; and in the later case of the awaid to England by the 
CommisBioD on the Fisheries. 

B Const., Art II. g S, c1. 3. As to who are inferior officers, see 
United States v. Hartwell, 6 Wall, 385 ; United States o. Moore, 95 
U. 8. 760 ; United States u. Germaine, 99 U. S. i508 ; United States ». 
Tinklepangh, 3 Blatch. 425; United States n. Perkins, 1I6U. S. 483; 
United States v. Monat, 124 U. S. 303. 

* Ex parte Hennen, 13 Pet. £.10. See Kejes v. United States, 109 
tr. S. 336. The judges of courts of the United States hoH during 
good behavior. Const., Art. HI. g 1. But judges of territorial conrta 
do not come within this clause. McAUistei r>. United States, 141 U. S. 
174. 
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but this, it seema, equally reqaires the advice and consent 
of the Senate, or may by law be made to do so.* Bat the 
coDsent of the Senate to an appointment in the pLaoe of 
an incambent is sufficient for the purpose.* 

The President has power to fill all vacancies that may 
happen daring the recess of the Senate, by granting com- 
missions which shall expire at the end of their next ses- 
sion.' But he cannot by removals make vacancies in 
order that he may fill them. The President commissions 
all the officers of the United States.^ 

Messages. — The President from time to time shall give 
to the Congress information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient ; * he may on extraor- 
dinary occasions convene both houses, or either of tbem, 
and, in case of disagreement between them in respect to 
the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to sadk 
time as he shall think proper.' 

Veto Power. — Every bill passed by tbe two boases 
shall, before it shall become a law, be presented to the 

' Act of Much 2, 1867, Rer. Stat, af TJ. S. { 1767 et teq. This act 
was lepeated March 3, 1B87. See United States u. Aveiy, Deady, 20i. 

« Ex parte Heoiien, 13 Pet. 330; Bloke n. United Sbttes, 103 U. 8. 
S37 ; Hnllan i>. United Statei, 140 U. S. 340; BowsrbanX i>. Horris, 
WaU. C. C. IIB. 

* CmiMt. Alt. n., { S, d. 3. A newlj created office, which has nerer 
been filled, is not a case of vacancy within the meaning of this proTta- 
ion. McCnirr, Am. Law of Elections, § S37. The Preaident has no 
anthoiity to anticipate a vacancy, and make an appointment in ad- 
vance to fill it. Ibid., % 397. The decision of the ezecntive that a 
vacancy exists is not cendosive. Page c. Hardin, 8 B. Monr. (Ey.) 
648. 

* Const., Art. JL 5 3. As to the time when a commission takes 
effect, see Marhnry v. Madison, 1 Cnmch, 137; Bowetbank v. Morria, 
Wall. C. C. 118; United States v. Le Baron, 19 How. 73. 

' Const,, Art. n. § 3. In practice, since Mr. Jefferson's time, this 
Information is conveyed by written message, transmitted by the Fkm- 
dent's private secretary. 

* See People c, Hatch, 88 BL 9, as to the circnmstance* which 
amonnt to such a dlaagMement as wiU Jnitify bii inteifeienee. 
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President; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if not, he 
Bfaall return it with his objections to the house in which it 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such recon- 
sideration two thirds of that house shall ^ree to pass the 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered ; 
if approved by two thirds of that house, it shall become a 
law. In the reconsideration the yeas and nays must be 
entered at large on the journals of the houses respectively. 
If any bill shall not be returned by the President within 
ten days — Sundays excepted — after it shall have been 
presented to him, it will become a law in like manner as 
if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjourn- 
ment prevent its return.* All orders, resolutions, and 
votes to which the assent of both houses may be neces- 
sary, except on a question of adjournment, mnst take the 
course of bills.^ 

Compenaatipn. — The salary of the President is fixed 
by law, and can neither be increased nor diminished dur- 
ing the period for which he shall have been elected, and he 
shall not receive during that period any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them.* According to 
the legislative precedent of 1873 an increase made after 
a Pi'esident has been re-elected, but before the second 
term has begun, may apply to his salary during the second 
terra. 

Appropriations. — The provision that no money shall 
be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law,* applies with peculiar force to the 
President, and is a proper security against the executive 
assuming unconstitutional powers. The further provision 
that periodical statements of receipts and expenditures 

» Const., Art. I. S 7, cl. a. * Const, Art I. j 7, d. 3. 

• Const., Art. II. § 1, cl. 6. The salary was twenty-five thousand 
dollais nntil 1 B73, when it was increased to flCt; tl: 

* Const., Art. L S 9. cl '■ 
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shaU be publiBhed, U intended as a meana of boldiDg 
all departineDte of the govennnent, and particularly^ the 
legislature, under a due sense of responaibility to the 
people. The duty to see to tliia publication is properly 
executive. 

General Powers. — The President "shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed." Under this clause his 
duty is not limited to the enforcement of acts of Congress 
according to their express terms. It includes "the rights 
and obligations growing out of the Constitution itself, onr 
international relations, and all the protection implied by 
the nature of the goverament under the Constitution." 
He has power, therefore, acting through the Department of 
Justice, to protect from threateoed personal attack a judge 
of a Federal court white travelling on hia circuit in the 
discharge of his duties.* The foreign intercourse of the 
country being committed to the charge of the President, 
" he shall receive ambassadors and other public minis- 
ters " ; ' and this implies that, for reasons satisfactory to 
himself, be may refuse to receive those who are sent, or, 
after having received, may dismiss them, or request their 
recall, or refuse longer to hold relations with them. 

Executive Independence. — The judiciary cannot control 
the President nor his subordinate officers in the perform- 
ance of executive duties, by mandamus,* injonction,* or 
otherwise.* But if an executive officer is charged with a 

' In re Neagle, 135 D. S. I, the case of the deputj raarshal who 
■hot Jadge TeiTj ia defence of Mt. Justice Field. See, also, on the 
extent of this power of the execntiTe, the cases cit^d in the opinion. 

» Const., Art. II. S 3, 

* Iilarbary v. Madison. 1 Cranch, 137 ; Gaines v. Thompson, 7 WaU. 
347 ; The Secretary o. McGamxhan, 9 WaU. 298, 31 1 ; United States 
e. Black, 128 U. S. 40; United States r. Windom, 137 U. S. S36; 
United Sutes v. Blaine, 139 U. S. 806 ; New Orleans o. Paine, U7 
U. S. 281. 

* Mississippi v. Johnson, 4 Wall 175 ; Georgia b, Stanton, 6 
WaU. 57. 

* "In exercising the faactions of his office the head of an Execntive 
DepartmeDt, keeping within the limits of his anthotlty, should not be 
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purely ministerial duty, involving the exercise of no dis- 
cretion on his part, tbe courts may compel his performance 
of it.' 

wider Ml Rppreheosion that the motives that conCcol hie offldal conduct 
maj . . . become the Bnbject at inqairj in a civil sait for damages." 
Spalding e. VUaa, 161 U. 8. 463. 

1 Kendall v. United Statea, IS Fet. 524, and cases cited in note 3 
on the preceding page. Aa to whether these principle! applj to the 
execntive officers of the States, the conrte dilter. See Coolejr, Conat. 
Lim., 6th ed., p. 136, note. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT.' 

Extent. — The judicial power of the United States ex- 
tends to all cases, in law and equity, arising under the 
Conetitntion, the laws of the United States, and the trea- 
ties made under their authority ; to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls ; to all 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to contro- 
veraies to which the United States shall be a party ; to 
controversies between two or more States, between a 
State and citizens of another State, between citizens of 
different States, between citizens of the same State claim- 
ing lands under grants of different States, and between a 
State or the citizens thereof and foreign states, citizens, 
or subjects.* 

The power thus defined is commensurate with the ordi- 
nary legislative and executive powers of the general gov- 
ernment, and the powers which concern treaties ; but it is 
also still broader, and in some cases is made to embrace 
controversies from regard exclusively to the parties suing 
or sued, irrespective of the nature of the qnestions in dis- 
pute. The cases in which this authority has been given 
are cases in which the influence of Sta,te interests and 
jealousies upon the administration of State laws might 

> Those ufdDg this book In uon-profeaeiODal academic work may 
flml it odTiiiable to omit the technical portions of this chapter, oaly 
toncbing npon the essentials of soch topics at Admiraltj, Jurisdiction 
of Federal Courts. Transfer of Causes, etc. — En. 

* Const, Art. III. S 3. 
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possibly be unfavorable to impartial justice, and which 
for that reason it was deemed wise to remove to the Fed- 
eral jarisdictioD. 

Laws for its Exerdae. — But although the Constitution 
extends the power to the cases specified, it does not make 
complete provision for its exercise, except in the few 
cases of which the Supreme Court ia authorized to take 
cognizance. For other cases it is necessary that courts 
shall be created by Congress, and their respective juris- 
dictions defined ; and in creating them Congress may con- 
fer upon each so much of the judicial power of the United 
States as to its wisdom shall seem proper and suitable, 
and restrict that which is conferred at discretion. In 
doing so it may apportion among the several Federal 
courts all the judicial power of the United States, or it 
may apportion a part only, and in that case what is not 
apportioned will be left to be exercised by the courts of 
the States. Thus the States may have a limited juris- 
diction within the sphere of the judicial power of ttae 
United States, but subject to be further limited or wholly 
taken away by subsequent Federal legislation.' Such is 
the stat« of the law at this time : many cases within the 
reach of the judicial power of the United States are left 
wholly to the State courts, while in many others the State 
courts arc permitted to exercise a jurisdiction concurrent 
with that of the Federal courts, but with a final review of 
their judgments on questions of Federal law in the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Cases arising under the Otmatitution, Laws, and Trea- 
ties. — The reasons for conferring jurisdiction of these 
cases upon the Federal courts were manifest, and were 
also imperative. The alternative must be that the final 
decision upon questions of Federal law must be left to the 

^ It moat alwftjs Appeu bj the record that a ca«e in the federal 
court ia witliiu its jurisdictiou : tha pieiamptioa is agaiDHt it Dotil it 
U ahown. BobertaoB >. Cease, »T U. 8. UG ; Godfie^ d. Ten;, 97 
U. & 171. 
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courts of the several States, and this multitude of courts 
of final jurisdiction of the 8an[ie causes, arising upon the 
same laws, would, in the language of the Federalist, be a 
hydra in government from which nothing but contradic- 
tion and confusion eonld proceed.^ Uniformiti^ of decis- 
ion could seldom or never be expected, and never relied 
npon ; and tlie federal law, interpreted and applied one 
way in one State and another way in another, would 
cease to be a law for the United States, because the de- 
cisions would establish no rule for the United States ; and 
the Constitution itself thus administered would lose its 
uniform force and obligation. Such confusion in the laws 
which constitute the bond of union for the States must be 
intolerable while it existed, bat could not be of long dura- 
tion, for a speedy dissolution of the Union must follow. 
Any government that must depend upon others for the 
interpretation, construction, and enforcement of its own 
laws, is at all times at the mercy of those on whom it 
thus depends, and will neither be respected at home nor 
trusted abroad, because it can neither enforce respect nor 
perform obligations. 

These reasons, however, do not apply to the original 
Jurisdiction over a case, but only to the final application 
in the case of the rule of law that shall govern it. The 
fall purpose of the Federal jurisdiction is subserved if the 
case, though heard first in the State court, may be re- 
moved at the option of the parties for final determination 
to the coai'ts of the United States.* The legislation of 
Congress has therefore left the parties at liberty, with 
few exceptions, to bring lAieir snits in the State courts 
irrespective of the questions involved, but has made pro- 
vision for protecting the Federal authority by a transfer 
to the Federal courts, either before or after Judgment, uf 
the cases to which the Federal judicial power extends. 
The exceptions will appear as we proceed. 
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A case may be said to arise under the Constitution, or 
under a law or treaty, when a power conferred or aup- 
poeed to be, a right claimed, a privilege granted, a pro- 
tection eecared, or a prohibition contained therein, iB in 
question.' It matters not whether the party immediately 
concerned be the United States, in its Boyereign capacity, 
asserting one of its most important powers, or a State 
defending what it believes to be its own reserved jurisdic- 
tion, or a humble citizen contending for a trivial interest: 
If the case turns wholly or in part on the interpretation 
or application of the Constitution, the validity or con- 
etruction of an enactment of Congress, the force or ex- 
tent of a treaty, the justification of any act of a Federal 
officer or e^ent by the Federal authority under which he 
assumes to act, or the validity of any State enactment, or 
any act under supposed State authority, which is disputed 
as an encroachment upon Federal jurisdiction, or as being 
expressly or by implication forbidden by the Federal Con- 
stitution, — in each instance the case is fairly within the 
intent of the provision under consideration, and within 
its reason and necessity.' 

To give the necessary effect to this provision it has been 
provided that " a final judgment or decree in any suit in 
the highest court of a State in which a decision in the 
suit could be had, where is drawn in question the validity 
of a treaty or statute of, or an authority exercised nn- 
der, the United States, and the decision is against their 
' Story on Const., § 1647. But the fact that a Federal executive 
officer erroneouBly constmes a Btatnte does not make a case where the 
Taliditj of an nnthority under the United States ia drawn in question. 
United States b. Lynch, 1S7 U. S, 280. Nor is a Bait on the judg- 
ment of a Federal conrt neces*arily such a case. MetcaU v. Water- 
town. 128 U. S. 586. 

" See Tennessee <■. Davis, 100 U. S. 257. It is held that jurisdic- 
tion of all controversies to which corporations created by the United 
States are parties may be conferred on the Federal conrts : Oalwiii v. 
Bank of the United States, 9 Wheat. 738 ; and that suits against them 
may be removed to those courts. Fsciflc Bailroad Bemoval Cbmb, 
lis U. 8. 2. 
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validity ; or where is drawn in question the validity of s 
Btatute of, or an authority exercised under, any State, on 
the ground of their being repognant to the Constitution, 
treaties, or laws of the United States, and the decision ia 
in favor of their validity ; or where any title, right, privi- 
lege, or immunity is claimed nnder the Constitution, or 
any treaty or statute of, or commission held or authority 
exercised under, the Unit«d States, and the decision is 
against the title, right, privilege, or immunity specially 
set up or claimed by either party, under such Constitu- 
tion, treaty, statute, commission, or authority, may be re- 
examined, and reversed or afOrmed in the Supreme Court 
[of the United States] on a writ of error." ^ 

A careful reading of this statute will show that tlie re- 
view in the Federal Supreme Court is only provided for 
when the decision in the State court ie against the title, 
right, privilege, or immunity set up or claimed under the 
Federal authority. Where the decision does not deny 
what is thus dumed, the reason for a review is wanting.' 
Nor is it snfficient to authorize the removal of the case to 
the Federal Supreme Court that some one of the enu- 
merated questions might have arisen in or been applicable 
to it; it must appear by the record itself, either expressly 
or by clear and necessary intendment, that some one of 
tbem did arise in the State court, and was there neces- 
sarily passed upon as the basis of the judgment, and the 
rigbt, title, privilege, or immunity denied.' If the case 

1 Act ot Sept. 24, 1789, ai smended. Her. Stat, U. S., § 709. 

■ Gordon V. Caldcleagh, 3 Cmnch, seS; Barke v. Gainex, 19 How. 
S88 ; Ryan B. Thomaa, 4 Wal]. 603. Under the act of IB85, 23 Stat, at 
Large, 443, error lies to the Snprerae Conrt of a TerritoTj whether ths 
decision is af^nst or in favor of the title, Ac. claimed. Clayton v, 
Utah, 132 U. S. &3S. Bat in certain cases, nnder the act of March 3, 
IS9I, 26 gtat. at Large, 826, appeal is taken to the Circait Conrt of 
Appeals, See Shnte v. Kejier. 149 U. S, S49; Aztec Mining Co. d. 
Ripley, 151 U. S. 79. 

' CwingR B. Nonrood's Lessee. 4 Crnnch. 344; Messenger v. Mason, 
10 Wall. S07 ; Boiling v. Letaner, 91 U, S. 994 i De SauBsnre b. Oul- 
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iDvolres an iadependent grouod suflSciently broad to ens- 
taiu the judgment, there cao be no review, though a Fed- 
eral question was likewise passed upon.' 

Caaee affecting Ambasaadora, etc. — In all casee affect- 
ing ambasaadors, other public minieters and consuls, and 
those in which a State shall be a party, the Supreme Court 
has original jurisdiction.* These are the only cases in 
wbich origiual jurisdiction ia conferred upon tiiat court, 
and it cannot be extended by statute. Therefore the 
court caDHot have junsdictiou to issue the writ of man- 
damus to one of the heads of the executive department,' 
or a writ of certiorari to one of the district judges sitting 
as commissioner under a treaty,* or to a military commie- 
Biou ordered by a general officer of the United States 
army, commanding a militaiy department which has tried 
and sentenced a civilian to punishment,* or a writ of habeas 
corpus, except as an appellate process." The rule of con- 
struction that is applied in these cases is tliis : that the 
affirmative words of the Constitution, declaring in what 
cases the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdictioQ, 



lord, 127 U. S. ai6; Hale p. Akera, 132 U. S. 554; Chicago, &c. B7. 
Co. n. Chicago, 154 n. S. 4!>4. Compare Morrajti, Charleston, 96 U. S, 
432; Hobj v. Colehonr, 146 U. S. IS3. Foe illastrationH of the differ- 
ence ID the extent of the joiisdiction of the Sapreine Conrt on appeali 
bom a State conrt and from a Federal conrt, as affected by the gronnd 
of the decision of the lower eonrt, see New Orlean« Water Worka v. 
La. Sngar Co., 125 U. S. 18, and cases cited. 

1 Hopkins 0. McLnre, 138 V. S. 380; Beattj r. Benton, 136 U, S. 
244; Hammond r. JohnstoD, 142 U. 8. 73. 

» Const., Art. III. 5 a, cl. 2. See Kentnckj v. Dannison, 24 How. 
68. Bnt Congress maj give concurrent jurisdiction to other conrt* ia 
cases involvinf; consnls, ftc., and in cases brought by a State. Bora «. 
Preston, 111 U. S. 352; In re Bwz, 135 V. B. 403; Ames v. Kansas, 
111 U. S. 4*9. 

• Matbniy v. Madison, 1 Cranch, 137. See cues, mUe, p. ISI. 

• Ex parte Metiiger, 5 How. 1T6. 

» Ex parte Vallandigham, 1 Wall. 843. 

• See Ex parte Terger, 8 Wall 85; Ex parte Hung Bug, 108 
C8.558. 
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mast be conetraed negatively as to all other cases.^ G-iv- 
iog the Supreme Court original Jariadiction does not ex- 
clude the jariediction of other conrte, and therefore cases 
affecting foreign repreeentatiTes may originate in other 
courts,' bot they will be subject in ench courts to all the 
ralea of privilege conferred by international law, and to 
the appellate Jurisdiction of the Federal Supreme Court. 
And Congress in its discretion may, as it has done,* ex- 
clude alt<^ether the jurisdictioD of State tribunals over 
suits against foreign repreBentatives. As the privileges 
of ambassadors, ministers, and consuls are conferred, not 
for their own advantage, but as the privil^es of their 
government, it is fit and proper that the courts of the 
government to which they are accredited, and with which 
alone they can have official dealings, should have exolu- 
tive ct^nizance of snits against tbem.< 

AdmiraUy and Maritime Cases. — Although the grant 
of jurisdiction in these cases is not in terms exclusive, it 
taa^ been practically conceded, from the first, that it is 
exclusive in cases of prize, siooe those were always ex- 
cluded from the cc^izance of the courts of law. But it 
is also exclusive in all cases of maritime torts and con- 
tracts, and liens for maritime services, if the proceeding 
is in rem.' If, however, the cause of action is one for 
which the common law gives a remedy, the proceeding 
may be taken in the State courts, notwithstanding a rem- 
edy in peraonam might likewise be had in admiralty,' 
Justice Story, in discossing the character of this jnris- 

I Hubiuy v. Hadiaon, 1 Cnneli, 137 ; Ex parte V*llaiidigham, I 
Wall. 243. 

^ See cases, note 3, page 128. 

• Eev. Stat. U. S,, i 687. 

* DaiTB V. Packard, 7 Pet. 278. 

» The Mowa Taylor, * Wall. 411 ; The Hlne, 4 Wall. S5S; The 
Belfast, 7 Wall. 624. 

■ Leon f. Oalceran, II Wall. 18S; Schooamacksr v. GQmore, 102 
U. 8. 118. See 'Rev. Stat. U. S., § 711, d. 2 j pet, p. 1S8. For tbe dji- 
tinctioii between sctlona in rem and in pertonam, see pott, p. 149. 
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diction, ubcb tiie following words: "Tbe admiralty and 
maritime Jurisdiction (and the word ' maritime ' was 
doubtleaa added to guard against any narrow interpreta- 
tion of the preceding word ' admiralty ') conferred by the 
ConstitutdoQ embracee two great classeB of cases, — one 
dependent upon locality and the other npon the nature 
of the contract. The first respects acts or injuries done 
upon tbe h^h seas, where all nations claim common right 
and common jurisdiction ; or acta or injuries done upon 
tbe coasts of tbe sea ; or, at farthest, acts or injuries done 
within the ebb and flow of tbe tide. The second respects 
contracts, claims, and services purely maritime, and touch- 
ing rights and duties appertaining to commerce and navi- 
gation. The former is again divisible into two great 
branches, — one embracing captures and questions of 
prize arising jure belli ; the other embracing acts, torts, 
and injuries strictly of civil cognizance, independent of 
belligerent operations."' Bat it is now settled, over- 
ruling the eariy opinions and decisions, that tbe admi- 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction is not limited to the high 
seas, or to tide-water, or even to waters navigable from 
the ocean, but that it extends to tbe Great Lakes and tbeir 
navigable waters,' and to the great rivers,* even thoogb 
their navigable course may be entirely within tbe limits 
of a single State.* " Nor can the jurisdiction of the 

^ Story on Const., j ISGS. The scope of civil Kdmiralty jarisdictioii 
may be made ptuner by the following stntement : it embnuwa (1) priie 
caoses; (S) contracts that are of a maritime natDre; (3) tortt that 
aciae on naiigable watera. As to what are contracta of a maritime 
nature, see Cnrtis, Jariipradence of the United Statefi Conrta, ii fA., 
pp. 286-393. The naTigable waters are the pnblic waters conatitating 
arennes of foreign oi iateretate commerce ; Tbe Montello, 1 1 Wall. 
411, 419. Bat, as said in the teit, admiralty jnrisdiction does not 
come from the mterstate commerce clause of the Constitntion, or 
depend upon tbe fact that the vessel in qnestion was actnallj engaged 



' Tbe Genesee Chief, la How. 443 ; The Eagle, 8 Wall. IS. 

■ Fretz V. Bnll, 13 How. 466. 

* Jackson v. The Maguolia, SO How. 196 ; The QeDecal Casa, 1 
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eoarts of the United States be made to depend on regu- 
lations of commerce. They are entirely distinct things, 
having no necessary conneotion with one another, and are 
, conferred in the Constitution by separate and distinct 
grants."' While the limits of the general maritime law 
ore matters of judicial determination, within those limits 
it is subject to such modifications as Congress may adopt, 
and no State law can override the action of Congress.' 
The Federal jurisdiction will therefore include the case of 
collisions at sea between foreign vessels,' the case of col- 
lisions on navigable lakes or rivers of vessels engaged in 
commerce between ports of the same State, and occurring 
within the body of a county,* and also the case of con- 
tracts of affreightment, though to be performed within 
the State where made.' So cases of collision of vessels 
passing from one navigable body of water to another 
through a connecting canal, like the Welland Canal, are 
of Federal cognizance.* And admiralty has jurisdiction 
of collisions occurring on tide-water, though the vessel be 
at a wharf or pier in a harbor,' but it has none where the 
injury is done on land, as where a fire is set on shore by 
sparks from a steamer.' 

Brawn, Adm. 334. The first ot thera cases siose on the Alabama 
Hiver. aud the second on the Saginaw. 

1 The Commerce, 1 Black, 574, 579. 

« Bntlec V. Boston S. S. Ca, 130 U. S. 527; In re Gamett, 14! 
n. S. 1, where the limited liabilit7 act was held operative on navigable 
water within a State, 

» The Belgenlaod, 114 U. 8. 355. 

4 The Commerce, 1 Black, ST4 ; Waring v. Cluk, 5 How. 441. 

• The Belfast, 7 Wall. 824. 

' Scott e. The Young America, Newb. Adm. 101 ; The Avon, 1 
Brown Adm. 170; The Oler, 14 Am. Law Beg. v. s. 300. So of a 
canal wholly within the State, and a Tsesel on a Tojage between two 
ports in the State. Ex parte Boyer, 109 XT. 8. 629. Compare McCor- 
mick p. Ives, Abb. Adm. 418. 

' The Lotty, Olcott, 329. 

' The PlTmonth, 3 Wall. 20; Ex parte Fheniz Ins. Co., 118 U. S. 
610. So if a vessel's boom damages a bnilding. Johnson d. Chicago, 
Ac. EL Co., ugU. B. 388. A di; dock is not a SDl^ect of salvage ler- 
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The ^neral Jariadiction over the place within a State 
which is subject to the grant of admiralty power adheres 
to the territory, as a portion of the sovereignty not given 
away, and the residuary powers of legislaUon remain in 
the States. Therefore the admiralty jnrisdiction does not 
divest the State jurisdiction to punish crimes.' Neither 
does it diveat the State jurisdiction to regalate the fisher- 
ies, and to punish those who transgress the regulations.* 

SuUb by and against the United States. — The United 
States, like any other sovereignty, is not suable in its own 
courts, except with its own consent ; but it may consent, 
as has been done by creating and defining the jnrisdiction 
of the Court of Claims. Neither is the United States 
suable in a State court, for the United States is supreme 
within its sphere, and the States cannot subordinate it to 
their authority.' It has been quite authoritatively con- 
ceded, however, by the Federal judiciary, "that land 
within a State, purchased by the United States as a mere 
proprietor, and not reserved or appropriated to any spe- 
cial purpose, may be liable to condemnation for streete or 
highways, like the land of other proprietors, under the 
righte of eminent domain";* and the concession will 
cover all cases of appropriations for public purposes.* 

vice. Cope p. VaUette Drj Dock Co., 119 U. 8. 625. But if one is 
injured on a, vessel lying at s wharf at the end of tlie vojage tbiongh 
the Degligence of het officeni, a libel in perionam will lie. Iieatlien v. 
Blessing, 105 U. S. 626. 

' United States c. Bevana, 3 Wheat. 336. Congresa hu bj slatate 
extended the criminal jniisdiction o{ the Federal conits to the Great 
Lakes and their coDoecting waters. 26 Stat, at I^rge, 424, c. 874; 1 
Snp. Rev. Stat. p. 799. See also United States v. Rodgers, 150 U. S. 
249. 

» Cotfleld V. Coryell, 4 Waah. C. C. 371; Smith v. Maryland, 18 
How. 71 ; McCready v. Virginia, 94 U. 8. 391 ; Manchester v. Massfr- 
chusetts, 139 U. S. 240. 

* Ableman «. Booth, SI How. S06. 

* United States n. Chicago, 7 How. 185, 19*. 

' The right was asserted to the fullest extent by Hr. Jnatice 
McLean in United Ststea ». BailToad Bridge Co., 6 McLean, GIT. 
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A right to appropriate implies a r^ht to provide the 
means whereby a court may obtain jurisdiction, which in 
these coses may be some other means than the ordinary 
writs. But the States can have no right to appropriate 
any portion of the land which has been purchased, or oth- 
erwise acquired, by the United States, as a means in the 
performance of any of its governmental functions ; such 
as land held for a fortification,' or for an arsenal and 
government manufactory of arms.^ 

As a corporation the United States may sue as plaintiff 
in eidier it« own or the State courts, or in the courts of a 
foreign country, as occasion may require.' 

Controversies between States. — Many questions might 
arise under this clause concerning the reach of the Federal 
jurisdiction over controversies between States, the sub- 
jects that may be dealt with aud determined, and how far 
the sovereign lights of the States, and the extent of their 
respective territorial jurisdictions, may be brought within 
the cc^nizance and final determination of the Federal 
judiciary. The clause conferring jurisdiction of such 
controversies is general, and only as cases arise can it 
be determined whether they present questions which are 
properly of judicial cc^nizance as between the States. A 
question of boundary is plainly such a question,* and so 
is the question whether the conditions in a compact be- 
tween two States, on the performance of which certain 
territory was to be detached from the one and become a 



> TJaited States b. Chicago, 7 How. IBS. 

' Unit«d SCateB v. Amea. 1 Wood. & M. 76. Whether a Buit is 
agahiat the United States or its officers as individualB is determiDed. 
on much the aame priocipleB as in case of a State. See poil, p. 134, 
and also Belkuap v. Scliild, 161 U. S. 10. 

• Queen of Portngal p. GrymeB, 7 CI. & Fin. 66 ; United States e. 
Wagner, L. E. 2 Ch. App. 583. 

* Rliode T^hind v. Massachnnetts. IS Pet. CS7; Hiiwoari v. Iowa, 7 
How. 660; Florida v. GeoFgia, IT How. 478; Alabama i>. Georgia, IS 
How. SOS. 
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part of the other, have ever been complied with, bo as to 
effect the transfer.' 

By " States," in the provision of the Constitation con- 
ferring this jurisdiction, is intended the States in the 
Union.' An Indian tribe is neither a State in the Union 
in this sense, nor a foreign state, and entitled as snch to 
sue in the Federal courts.' 

Suita by StcUea. — The Federal jurisdiction extends to 
suit* by States against citizens of other States, and 
against foreign states, citizens, or subjects. The States 
intended here are States holding their constitutional rela- 
tions to the United States. A State which baa been in 
rebellion, and is not restored to peacefnl relations as a 
member of the Union, cannot sue in the Federal courts.* 
The fact that, in a suit between two individuals to which 
a State does not appear to be a party of record, a ques- 
tion of boundary between States may incidentally arise, 
does not make the case one to which the State is a party 
within the meaning of the provision which gives to the 
Supreme Courts original jurisdiction of suits where a 
State is a party.' A suit against a State agent for mon- 
eys or securities wrongfully taken by him under a void 
law is not a suit against the State ; ° but a suit by the 
Governor of the State, in his title of office and in the in- 
terest of the State, is a suit by the State. ^ The courts of 
one country do not execute the penal laws of another, and 
hence a State cannot bring an action in the Supreme Court 
of the United States on a judgment of its court based on 
one of its own penal statutes. Such a judgment would 
not be recognized in any manner in the courts of another 
State, and the grant of judicial power to the Federal 

' Virginia v. Wert Virginia, 11 WaJl. 39. 
' Scott B. Jonas, 5 How. 343, 377. 

* Clierokee Nation v. Georgia, S Pet. 1. 

* TeicaB V. White, 7 WaU. 700. 

• Fowler v. Lindeey, 3 Dall. 41 1. 

• OBbora 0. Book of tlie United States, 9 Wheat, T3S. 
1 The Goremor v. Madrazo, I Fet. 110^ 134. 
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comta was not inteaded to confer upon them jurisdiction 
of a suit of Bnch a nature that it could not be entertained 
by the judiciary of another State at alL* 

Suits agai'ost Stales. — The clause of the Constitntion 
which at first conferred the Federal jurisdiction extended 
to saita i^ainst States by other States, by citizens of other 
States, and by fore^ states, citizens, or subjects.' But 
by amendment to the Constitution this jurisdiction haa 
been so limited as to be confined to suits brought by 
States in the Union, and by foreign states, and the States 
are no longer snbject to be sued in the Federal courts by 
private persons.* Bnt the fact that a State has an inter- 
eat in the controversy, however extensive, will not bring 
the case under the amendment and exclude the Federal 
jurisdictioD so long as the State itself is not a party.* 
Therefore a State corporation may be sued in the Federal 
courts, notwithstanding the State is the sole stockholder.* 
But if the State is an indispensable party and must be 
brought into the litigation, a suit will not lie." It is not 
believed, however, that a State can be indirectly sued by 

1 WiscoDEoD V. PeUcan Ins. Co., 127 U. S. 265. The object of vart- 
Ing in the Federal coarte this jurisdictioii of saits bj a. State against 
the citizeuB of anMher was to enable the State to avoid the partiality 
which might esiat in the comtfi of another State. The courts of the 
United Statei bare no powef to execnte tbe penal laws of the indi- 
Tidoal States. Gwin b. Breedlore, 2 How. 29, 36, 37. 

> Chishohn !>. OeorgU, 2 Dall. 419. 

• Const., Ajnendment 11. A Slate ma; not be aned without ila 
own couaeot hj its own citizens or by citizens of another State. Hans 
t>. Louisiana, 134 U. S. 1 j Railroad Co. v. Tennessee, 101 U. S. 337. 
And it ma/ attach anj conditions it pleaaes to its consent. De Sana- 
snre d. GaiUurd, 127 U. S, 216. Bj appearing in a sait against it, the 
State maj waive its immanitj. Clark v. Bamafd, 108 U. S. 436. A 
State cannot, b; taking assignmentB from its citizens of claims held bj 
them against another State, entitle itself to sue thereon in the Federal 
courts. New Hampshire v. Lonielana, 106 U. S. 76. See Conningham 
f. R»lioad Co., 109 U. S. 446. 

• Osbom V. Bank of United States, 9 Wheat. 73S. 
» Bank of Kentncky i>. Wister, 2 I'et. 318. 

• Onnningham u. Macon, Ac. K. B. Co., 109 U. a 446, 
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makiDg its agent oi officer the nominal defendant, where 
the agent or officer merely holds the State property or 
securities, or occupies a position of trust under the State, 
and in the performance of its duties commits apon others 
no trespass, so that the cause of action relied upon must be 
one in which he would be responsible only as such agent, 
officer, or trustee. If such action were permitted, the 
Eleventh Amendment might be nullified. A suit, there- 
fore, whether brought by a citizen of the same State or 
of another State, will not lie against an officer, if the real 
purpose of it is to compel the performance by the State of 
its obligations.* Bnt where an officer, claiming to act as 
anch, under color of unconstitutional laws invades prop- 
erty or r^hts acquired under contracts with the State, and 
ma^es himself a trespassei ' by attempting to enforce a void 
authority, it is immaterial to the jurisdiction who under- 
took to confer the void authority, since he is responsible 
individually, on well settled common law principles.* 

The force of the Eleventh Amendment is restricted to 
original suits, and it does not preclude a review in the 
Federal Supreme Court of decisions in the State courts 
where is drawn in question any title, right, privilege, or 
exemption under the Constitution, laws, or treaties of the 
United States.* 

Other Controversiea. — Where the jurisdiction of a case 
depends upon the citizenship of parties, the fact should 
appear on inspection of the record.' And an averment 

1 Louisiana v, Jnmel, 107 TT. S. Til ; Hagood v. SonChem, 117 TJ. S. 
53 ; Id re Ayere, 133 U. S. 443. This amendment does not prevent an 
action against a conntj. Lincoln Co. o. LnDing. 133 TJ. S. 939. 

1 As was the case in Osliorn v. Bank of United States, 9 Wheat. 738. 

* United States v. Lee, 106U. S. 199; Poindexter p. Groenhow, 114 
U. 8. 370 ; Pennojer n. McConnanghy, UO U. S. 1 ; In re Tyler, 149 
U. S. 164 ; 'Hndal u. Wesley, 167 IT, S. 204. An action lies against an 
officer to compel him to do what a statnte requires. BoIbIoh v, Com'rs, 
120 U. S. 390. 

* Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat. 264. 

* Brigham v. Cabott. 3 Dall. 382 ; JackBOD v. Ashtoa, 8 Pet. 148 ; 
Bailey v. Dozier, 6 How. 33 ; RobertsoD t'. Cease, 97 U. 5. 646 ; 8t«- 
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of residence is not equivaleiit to an Rverment of citizen- 
Bhip.^ A resident in one of the Territories, or of the 
District of Columbia, is not entitled to sue oi be sned as 
a citizen of a State.' A corporation created bj and trans- 
acting business within a State is for this purpose to be 
deemed to represent corporators who are citizens of the 
State,* and a foreign corporation is to be deemed to 
represent corporators who are aliens.* As a declaration 
of intention to become a citizen uader the natnralization 
laws does not make one a citizen, it will not preclude an 
alien suing as such.' The courts will not be open to suits 
by aliens when their country is at war with our own. 

Legislation aesigntTtg the Juriadiction to Courts. — In 
the exercise of its authority to assign to courts such por- 

vens p. NicholB, 130 0. 8. SSC; Decny v. Pironi, Ul U. S. lai. If 
the record fails to ahair a case of whicli the court can take jarisdic- 
tian, its datj is to dismiss it of its own motioii. Metc&lf i>. Water- 
towD, 128 U. S, S86, and caaes cited; Bobicson u. Anderson, 121 
n. S. 933. And nnder the act of I8T5, if the BTermenta show diverse 
citixenship bnt the proofs do not, the Supreme Court will dismiBB. 
Uorria v. Gihaore, 129 U. S. 315. 

I RoberlMii v. Cease, 97 D. 8. 646; Menard v. Qoggan, 131 U. S. 
353. Compare Shelton v. TifBn, 8 How. 163. 

' Hepburn v. Ellzej, 3 Cranch, 445, 44B ; Scott o. Jonee, 5 How. 
343, 377 ; Hooe e. Jamieson, 166 U. S. 399. 

■ United States Bank d. Phmten' Bank, 9 Wheat. 904 ; Ohio, &c. 
R. R. Co. e. Wlieeler, 1 Black, 3S6 ; Inentance Compauj v. Francis, 
11 Wall 810 ; St. Loois, &c. Ry. v. James, 161 U. S. 545. A stock- 
holder resident in another State maj novertheless as snch stockholder 
be the antagonijtic party. Dodge i>. Woolsey, 18 How, 331. 

* Society, &c d. Neir Haveo, 8 Wheat. 464; Steamship Co. v. 
Tngman, 106 U. 8. 118. Where a corporation of New Hampahire 
and one of the same name of Massachosettg are hy the action uf both 
States permitted to nnite t« operate a railroad, iJie New Hampshire 
corporation so far retains iu oi^ginal character that it may file a bill 
Aghast a Massacbasette corporation in the Federal court for that State. 
Nashua R. R, Corp. e. Lowell R. K. Corp., 136 U. S. 356. Com- 
pare Memphis, &c R. R. Co. b. Alabama. 107 U. 8. 681. 

^ Story on Const., g 1700. If an alien is sued, his alienage mast 
he ayerred. It is not enongh that he is a foreign consnl. Bijri v. 
Preston, 111 U. S. 352. 
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tlon of the Jadicial power as it shall determine is proper 
or needfal, Congresa has provided by law that the juris- 
diction vested in the conrts of the United States, in the 
cases and proceedings following, shall be exclusive of the 
courts of the several States : — 

1 . Of aU crimes and oSences c<^nizable under the au- 
thority of the United States ; 

2. Of all suits for penalties and forfeitures incurred 
noder the taws of the United States ; 

3. Of all civil causes of admir^ty and maritime juris- 
diction ; saving to suitors in all cases the right of a oom- 
mon law remedy where the common law is competent to 
give it ; 

4. Of all seizures under the laws of the United States, 
on land or waters not within admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction ; 

5. Of all cases arising under the patent r^bt or copy- 
right laws of the United States ; 

6. Of all matters and proceedings in bankruptcy ; 

7. Of all controversies of a civil nature where a State 
is a party, except between a State and its citizens, and 
between a State and citizens of other States or aliens.' 

The Federal courts have also original jurisdiction in a 
number of other cases, such as those arising under revenue 
or postal laws, those for violation of the Federal statute 
for protection of civil rights, and suits for penalties, etc. 

Also, concurrently with State courts, of all suits of a 
civil nature, at common law or in equity, where the matter 
in dispute exceeds, exclusive of interest and costs, the sum 
or value of $2,000, and arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, or treaties made or which shall 
be made under their authority, or in which controversy 
the United States are plaintiffs or petitioners ; or in which 
there shall be a controversy between citizens of different 
States, in which the matter in dispute exceeds, exclusive 
of interest and costs, the stun or value aforesaid; or ft 
> Ber. Stat. U. 8., j 711. 
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controversy between citizens of the same State claiming 
landB under grantB from different States ; or a controversy 
between citizens of a State and foreign states, citizens, or 
subjects, in wliich the matter in dispute exceeds, exclusive 
of interest and costs, the sum or value aforesaid.' 

Congress has also, in pursnance of treaties with certain 
countries, provided (or the holding of courta in them by 
the minieteis and consuls of the United States, by which 
offences committed in those countries by citizens of the 
United States are to be tried, as well as controversies 
between such citizens and others.* 

Transfer of Causes from State Courts. — As snits may 
be instituted in the State courts in all cases in which the 
Jurisdiction of the Federal courts is not made exclusive, the 
purpose had in view in conferring the Federal power would 
often be defeated if there were not some provision under 
which a cause brought in a State court might be removed 
to a Federal court. For example, if a citizen of one State 
should bring snit in one of its courts against a citizen of 
another State, the case would be one which by the Consti- 
tution is embraced in the grant of the Federal power ; and 
the reason why it was included is ttiat it may sometimes 
happen that local feelings, sentiments, prejudices, or pre- 
possessions may preclude a fair trial in the State court, or 
at least give rise to fears or suspicions that such may be 
the case. But it may be and is entirely proper to allow 
the suit to be thus brought in the first instance, because in 
most cases no such influences will be suspected or feared, 
and the parties would go to trial in the State court without 
objection. But if they are feared, the reasons for refer- 
ring the case to the Federal court are then apparent. A 

» Act of March 3, 1887, 24 Stat, at Large, 552, as amended by act 
of Aagnat 13, ISgS, 25 Stat, at Large, 434. 

3 Hev. Stat. U. S., § 4083 «f <ef . A British gnbjectwlio has shipped 
as a sailor npon an American Tegae] may be tried before snch a conrt 
tor the mnrder of the mate of the vesael vhile it nae Ijiog in JapauoM 
waters. In re Boss, 140 D. 8. 453. 
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case of mora importance to the Federal jorisdiotioii is 
where a Federal officer ia sued in a State court, for some 
act or omisBion in his office. For man; such acts or omis- 
siona there is no civil reflponsibilitj in any court, but for 
some there is. The general rule is, that, if a dot; imposed 
upon an officer is exclusively of a public natnre, his 
neglect to perform it can only be punished by some pro- 
ceeding, either civil or criminal, instituted by the proper 
public authorities; but if a duty is imposed upon him for 
the benefit of an individual, the latter has his private 
action to racover damages for any failure in performance 
whereby be is iujured. The difference between the public 
and the private duties is well iUustrated in cases arising 
under the post office laws. The Postmaster Gieneral has 
duties to perform, which are of high importance to the 
nation and to all its people ; bat they are public duties ex- 
clusively, and he never becomes charged with obUgations 
to any particular person, so as to be liable to individual 
actions.^ It is different with a local postmaster. When 
mail matter is received at his office, directed to a particu- 
lar person, it becomes his duty to that person to deliver 
it on demand, and he is liable to a suit for damages in 
case of refusal.* A like distinction exists between the 
duties of the Secretary of the Treasury and the collector 
of the customs at a port : the former is responsible only to 
the government for the faithful performance of dnty ; but 
the latter owes duties to those whose imported goods pass 
through his hands, and he may become liable to private 
suits for oppressive conduct and illegal charges.* So the 
duties of the United States marshal, which resemble those 
of the sheriff, are to a large extent duties to individuals, 
and may frequently subject him to suits. So any Federal 

> Lanes. Cotton, 1 Ld. Saym. S46; g. c. 13 Mod. 473, and 1 Salk. 
17 ; Smith v. Powditch. Cowp. 182 ; Rowning v. GoodchUd, 3 W, BL 
906; Wliitfleld o. Le Deepencer, Cowp. 7S4, 765. 

* TeaU V. Felton, 1 N. T. 537 ; a. o. in onw, 1! How. 384. 

* Baizy V. Araaod, 10 Ad. ft £1. 646. 
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officer may become involTed in private suits on allegations 
that, in the pretended dischai^e ot duty, be has ixea- 
passed on the rights of third parties. All these, and 
many others which might be named, are cases coming ■ 
within the scope of the Federal judicial power, and many 
of them are cases in which it might be exceedingly impor- 
tant to the Federal authority that they be referred to the 
Federal courts for final adjudication. 

Accordingly it is provided by statute that causes may 
be removed from the State to the proper Circuit Courts of 
the United States in the following cases : ' — , 

Any Bait of a civil natare at law or in equity arising 
under the Constitntion or laws of the United States or 
treaties made under its authority, of which the Circuit 
Courts of the United Slates are given original jurisdiction 
by section one of the act,* may be removed by the defend- 
ant or defendants. 

Any other suit of a civil nature at law or in equity, of 
which the Circuit Courts are given Jurisdiction by section 
one of the act, brought in a State court, may be removed 
by the defendant or defendants, if they are nou-Fesidente 
of that State. 

When in any suit mentioned in this section there is a 
controversy which is wholly between citizens of different 
States, and which can be fully determined as between 
them, either one or more of the defendants actaally inter- 
ested in such controversy may remove said suit.' 

1 ProceedEnga to appropriate property to public nuc nnder the 
emiaent domain are cases lemorable to tbe Federal courts, where the 
alieDage or citizenship is mch as to give the right. Wancen b. Rail- 
road Co., 6 Bias. 42S ; Patteisou v. Boom Co., 3 Dill. MS ; Boom Co. 
t>. Patterson, 98 U. 8. 40S. 

" The part of the section referred to is given, ante, p. I3S. The fact 
that the case arisea nnder the Constitntion, laws, or treaties tnnat appear 
by plajntifi's own pleadings. Postal Telegraph Co. t>. Alabama, 195 
U. S. 482 ( Chappell e. Waterworth, 1 5S U. S, 102. 

' The coDtrorerey mn«t be vrhat is known as a separable contro- 
Ters;, — that is, tbe salt most be divisible into two or more indepen- 
dent snits, one of which is wholly between cldieus of dlftereat States. 
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Where a suit is pending, in which there is a oontrovers; 
between a citizen of the State in which the suit ib brought 
and a citizen of another State, any defendant, being such 
* citizen of another State, may remove Buch suit, at any 
time, before the trial thereof, when it shall be made to 
appear to the Curcuit Court that from prejudice or local 
influence he will not be able to obtain justice in such 
State court, or in any other State court to which said 
defendant may because of such prejudice and local influ- 
ence have the right to remove said cause ; provided that 
if the cause is severable and can be justly determined in 
the State court as to the other defendants, it may be 
remanded as to such defendante. 

Where a suit involves the title to land, and it is made 
to appear that the parties claim title under grants from 
different States, the suit may also be removed.^ 

Also, when any civil suit or criminal prosecution is com- 
menced in any State court, for any cause whatsoever, 
t^ainet any person who is denied, or cannot enforce, in 
the judicial tribunals of the State, or in the part of the 
State where such suit or prosecution is pending any right 
secured to him by any law providing for the equal civil 
rights of citizens of the United States, or of all persons 

^ Act of March 3, 1887, 24 Stat, at Large, 552, aa amended by act 
of AngoBt 13, IBBS. 25 Stat, at Large, 434, SS 1 tUKl S- The rigfaC to 
reraoTe does not depend on the validitj of the claEm set np under tbe 
Constitation and laws. It is enongh if it iarolves a teal coDtcoTeny. 
Sonthem Pacific B, R. Co. v. Califonua, 118 U. 8. 109. A case is re- 
tnorable aa arising under laws of United States where the Talidity of 
a land patent is ioTolved. Mitchell u. Smale, 140 U. S. 406. See eaaea 
ante, pp. 135, IS6. To authorize remoral on the groond of local prejn- 
dice, S2,000 mnat he iuvolred, and the proof most conrince the court 
of the troth of the groand alleged. A perfnnctor; showing hy a for- 
mal affidavit is not enough. In re Pennsylrania Co., 137 U. S. 461. 
Aa to what are separable controversies, eee Graven b, Corbin, 132 U. S. 
571 ; Loniaville, &c. R. R. Co. b. Wangeliu, 132 U. S. S99 ; Brown v. 
Tronsdale, I3S tJ. 8. 389 ; BeMre d. Baltimore & Ohio B. R., 146 U. S. 
117. As to couBtraction of words " before the trial thereof," see Ftak 
u. Heaarie, 149 U. 8. 469. 
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within the jurisdiction of the United States ; or against 
any officer, civil or military, or otiier person, for any 
arrest or imprison ment, or other trespasses or wrongs, 
made or committed by virtue of or nnder color of author- 
ity derived from any law providing for equal rights as 
aforesaid ; or for refusing to do any act on the ground 
that it would be inconsistent with such law, — such suit or 
prosecution may, upon the petition of the defendant stat- 
ing the facts and verified by oath, be removed for trial 
into the next Circuit Court to be held in the district.' 

Also, when any euit or criminal prosecution is com- 
menced in any coui-t of a State against any officer ap- 
pointed under or acting by authority of any revenue law 
of the United States ; or against any person acting under 
or by authority of such officer, on account of any act done 
under color of his office or of any such law, or on account 
of any right, title, or authority claimed by such officer or 
person under any such law ; or ie commenced against any 
person holding property or estate by title derived from 
any such officer, and affects the validity of any such 
revenue law, — such suit or prosecution may be removed 
for trial into the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the district, upon the petition of the defendant setting 
forth the nature of the suit or prosecution, and duly 
verified.* 

Also, wbenerer a personal action is brought, in any 
State couL-t, by an alien, against a citizen of a State who 
is, or when the action accrued was, a civil officer of the 

' R«v, StBt. n. S., S 641. See Texas v. GaioeB, S WoodB, 343{ 
Straader n. Wert Virpnia, 100 U. 8. 303 ; Neal o. Delaware, 103 
U.S. 370; Bnaho. Kentucky, 107 U. S, 110. The denial of a right or 
inability to enforce it mast be one anaing from the ConftitntioD or 
laws of the State. Gibson v. Missiasippi, 163 U, 8. S65. 

" He». Stat, U. 8., § 643, Criminal prosecntiona for alleged offences 
against State lawa may be removed from the State to the Federal coart 
when the facts are snch ae to bring them within the terms of Rev, Stat, 
U, S., i 643, above cited. Tenneeaee v. Davis, 100 U. 8. 2BT ; Davis in 
Bontli Cwolina. 107 U. S. 597. 
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United States, beii^ a DOD-resident of the State where 
suit is brongbt, the action ma; be removed into the Cir- 
cait Court of the United States for the district, in the 
manner provided for the cases last above mentioned.* 

In some of the cases in which removal of causes is pro- 
vided for, there is no act of Congress which would give 
to the Federal conrtB original jurisdiction. Nevertheless, 
it is competent to give jurisdiction of cases removed, pro- 
vided they come within the grant of judicial power by the 
Constitution.* 

The right of removal cannot be taken away or limited 
by State laws. Therefore, a right to recover damages 
for a personal injury arising under a State statute may 
be enforced in the Federal court by a citizen of another 
State agunst a citizen of the State where suit is brought, 
notwithstanding the State statute undertakes to limit the 
remedy to suits in its own courts.* And the right of a 
foreign corporation to do business in a State cannot be 
made conditional on its waiving the right to remove suits 
against it to the Federal courts, and the waiver itself, if 
made, would be void,* 

The right to transfer a oauee to the Federal court being 
statutory, the case shown by the petition must come 
clearly within the statute, or it will be inefFectnal.' 
While, in general, any proceeding before a court is a 
" suit " within the statute, one before an administrative 
board is not.^ If the transfer is actually made on in- 

1 Rev. Stat. U. S., $ 644. 

* Gaines v. Fnentes, 93 U. S. 10. 

» Railway Co. v. Whitton, 13 WaU. 270. 

* luanrance Co. p. Mone, 20 WaU. US; Banon v. Bnmeide, 121 
U. S. 186 i Martin o. Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 181 V. 8. 673. 

' Insnraace Co. v. Pechuer, 9S TJ- S. 183; QoM WasMng, &c. v. 
Reyes, 96 D. S. 199. Bnt a State court is not bound to ■nrrendeT 
jnriadicCion until a caae i« loade which Bhowa on the face of the papers 
a right to remove. Stone e. South Carolina, IIT U. 8. 430. An ap- 
plication may not be conditioned apon the dedsion of a motion to dia- 
taim pending in the State conrt. Manning t>. Amy, 140 U. S, 13T. 

' Updinr Co. B. Rich, 13B U. S. 467, and cmw dted and diMnuMd.. 
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Bnfflcient papers, the Federal coort will remaod the case 
OD its attention being called to the defect ; ' but if they 
are sufficient, the State court can take no further pro- 
ceedings in the cause except such as are incident to the 
removal." 

Habeas Corpus. — The Supreme Court and the Circuit 
and District Courts have power to issue the writ of habeas 
corpus, and the several juBtices and judges thereof, within 
their respective jurisdictions, have also power to issue it, 
for the purposes of an inquiry into the cause of restraint 
opon liberty. But in no case shall the writ extend to a 
prisoner in jail, unless where he is in custody under or by 
color of the authority of the United States ; or is com- 
mitted for trial before some court thereof ; or is in cus- 
tody for an act done or omitted in pursuance of a law of 
the United States, or of an order, process, or decree of a 
court or judge thereof ; * or is in custody in violation of 

1 Gold Washing, &c. Co. v. Eejes, 96 U. 8. 199. All dispnted qaes- 
tions of fact raised upon petitions for renkoval are to be detenniDed bj 
the Federal court. Eanras City, ic. B. E, Co. «. Daaghtry, 138 U. S. 
398. 

< Steamship Co. e. Tngman, 106 U. S. 118. Wliere a case has once 
been tried in the State conrt, and [be mle of law settled for its deter- 
mination in the highest State court, if aftenrards a new trial is fp^nted, 
and the rase then tranBferred to the Federal court, the latter will ap- 
ply the same mle of law in diapoting of it. Hazard v. Railroad Co., 
4 Bias. 433. 

* This particular case was prorided for by what was known as the 
"Force Bill," of March 2, 1833,4 Stat, at Large, 633, passed to cona- 
teract South Carolina measQree looking to the nuUiflcation of Federal 
reTenue laws. It was first called in requisition, however, to prevent 
the nnllification of the Fugitive Slave Law. The United States mar- 
■hal for the district of Ohio, disregarding an order by a State jndge 
for tlie discharge from cnstody of a person held by him as a fogittve 
slave, was proceeded ag^nsC as for a contempt of coart. He was 
brought before Mr. Justice McLean at chambers, and discharged. 
The proceedings showed on their face that the State judge had do 
jurisdiction, and the discharge of the marshal followed as of course. 
Botaason. ex parte, 6 McLean, 355. See Ex parte Bridges, 2 Woods, 
438. In United States v. The JaUer of Fayette Co., Ky., 3 Abh. U. S. 
365, the same law was applied to a different case. The relator who 
10 
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the Constitution, or of a law or treaty of the Uuited 
States i or, being a subject or citizen of a foreign state 
and domiciled therein, is in custody for an act done or 
omitted tinder any alleged right, title, authority, privilege, 
protection, or exemption claimed under the commission 
or order or sanction of any foreign state, or under color 
thereof, the validity and effect whereof depend npon the 
law of nations ; ' or unless it is necessary to bring the pris- 
oner into court to testify." This last is a provision for 
facilitating the investigation of facts in Federal tribunals, 
and all the other cases mentioned are eases in which the , 
national authority is in some way involved.' The Supreme 
Court has authority to issue the writ, but, except in cases 
affecting ambassadors, ministers, or consuls, or those in 
ened oat the writ was io the cnstod; of the jailer under a, regular iKini- 
mitroent, made by a conrt of competent gnrigdiction onder the laws of 
KentDcky, chargiug him with mnrder. Nothing on the face of the 
papets indicated that the caae was anr other than a commoD case of 
the crime chargod. The relator, however, offered to show that the 
act with which he was chained was done by him auder the antbority 
of the United States in the execution of its revenue laws. Judge BsJ- 
lard. United States Dietrict Judge, entered npon an eiamioation oi 
the facts, and, reaching the conclusion that the prisoner waa justified, 
ordered him discharged. See also Ex parte Jenkins, a Wall. Jr. C. C. 
521. The principal qaeation which the above cases present mnat be 
regarded as settled by In re Neagle, 135 U, S. 1, where a man who was 
attacking Justice Field, while he was travelling his circuit in the per- 
formance of his dntiea, was killed by a deputy United Slates raarahal, 
and the latter, being charged with murder bj the State of California, 
was released on habeat corpus by the United States Circuit Court. The 
Sapreme Court, having reached the conclnaion that the marshal's act 
was jnstiflable and was done in pursuance of a law of the United 
States, and that his imprisonment was in violation of the laws thereof, 
held that the case was within the statute, and that he waa not answer- 
able for his act to the State of California, 

1 This provision was made by act of Ang. 39,1842, S Stat.at la^e, 
529, and was enacted In conseqnence of the prosecution in New Toik 
of a British sabject for an act which his goveroment avowed. 

*BeT. Stat. U. S., §S 751-753. 

■ There is no jurisdiction, for example, to interfere with the custody 
of children, even where there is diverse citizenship. In re Banna, 
IS6 U. S. 586. 
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which a State is a party, it can only be done for a review 
of the jndiciai deciBions of some inferior officei' or conrt.' 
In the exercise of this revising power it may issue the 
writ;' and it also has jurisdiction of appeals from niliags 
of the Circuit Courts on writs issued by them in certain 
cases provided for by statute.' 

The general authority to examine, by means of this 
writ, into unlawful restraints upon personal libei-ty, has 
not been conferred apon the United States, and therefore 
remains with the States.* Subject to the paramount au- 
thority of the national gorerumeut to determiue whether 
persona held by its courts and officers are properly held, 
the States may inquire into the grounds upon which any 
person within their limits is held, and may discharge him 
if his restraint is illegal, even though the iUegality arises 
from violation of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States.* But if State tribunals issue the writ for a prisoner 
detained under Federal authority, it must be dismissed 
when return is made showing the facts.* A prisoner held 
nnder State process for extradition to another State may 
have a habeas corpus from a Federal conrt or judge ; the 

' Ex parte Hong Hang, lOS IT. S. 553. 

' Ei parte WatkinB, 7 Pet. 568; Ex parte Milbnm, 9 Pet. 704; 
Matter of Kaine, U How. 103 ; Ex parte Virginia, 100 U. S. 339. 

» Act of March 3, 1885, 23 Stat, at Large, 437, and Rbt. Stat. U. 8., 
§ 763, OB amended by act of March 3, 1891, 26 Stat, at Large, 826, 838, 
c. BIT. See In re Lennon, 150 U. S, 393; Homer v. Dnited States, 
143 U. S. 570. 

* Ex parte Dorr, 3 How. 103 ; Dekratft i>. Barney, 2 Black, 704. 
A Federal conrt may, in advance of a trial in a State conrt for an 
offence against a State law, which is void ander the Federal Constitn- 
tion, discharge a defendant, bnt ordinarily, when b^ is allowed, It 
will not; Ex parte Royall, 117 U. S. 841 ; and In general will dis- 
cbarge a prisoner only in a case of urgency, leaving him to assert his 
conatitntional rig-hts before the State coartg, and finally, it necessary, 
to carry the snit on writ of error to the Federal Snpreme Conrt. 
Whitten b. Tomlingon, 160 U. 8.231; Baker e. Orice, IS9U. 8.284; 
In re Dnncan, 139 C. S. 449. 

' Robb e. Connolly, 111 U. 8. 834. 

■ Ableman v. Booth, 21 How. 506 ; Tacble's Caae, 13 Wall. 397. 
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procesa of extradition being provided for by, and taken 
under, the ConBtitution of the United States.* 

The writ of habeas corpus cannot be used as a writ of 
error. If an inferior conrt or an officer has Jurisdiction to 
act in the matter in question, the action will not be eet 
aside for irregularities or errors of Judgment.* 

Appellate Jurisdiction,. — In all cases to which the 
Federal judicial power extends, except those in which ori- 
ginal jurisdiction is conferred upon it, the Supreme Court 
has appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such reservations as Congress 
shall make.* What the cases are in which appeals may be 
taken from the State courts has been shown ; and provis- 
ion haa also been made by various statutes for the exer- 
cise of appellate jurisdiction in cases heard in the Federal 
courts. But many cases are allowed to be finally deter- 
mined in the Circuit Court of Appeals,' the Circuit and 
District Courts, and the Court of Claims. 

' Ex parte Smith, 3 McLeiiii, 121. 

> In le Lane, 135 U, S. 443 ; Stevens v. Foller. 136 XJ. 8. 468 ; In 
re Wood, 140 U. S, 878. So aa to the rnling of nil officer in extradicion 
proceedings. Id ce Oteiza, 136 U. S. 330; Onielaa v. Rniz, 161 U. S, 
503; Brjuit v. United States, 167 U. S. 105. A conviction at mnrder 
will not be fet aside hecanae too few f^nil jnrore fonnd the indictment 
Ex parte Wilson, 140 U. S. 57S. If, however, there is no jnrisdiction 
to impoee the reatraint, the priaoner will be discharged, as ia case of 
punishment for contempt of a void order of conrt. In re ATers, 1!3 
U. S. 443 ; or in case of a second sentence tor the aame offence, in con- 
travention of an expreaa conatitutional immonity. Nielaen, FetiCionev. 
131 U. S. 176. 

* Const , Art. III. % 2, d. 3, In moat caiee there can be no appeal 
from the Circnit Coorte nnless S5,000 ta involrad in the judgment. As 
to the mode of determining the amount involved where there are 
several parljea in eqnitj or in admiralty with distinct interests, or 
where jadgment goes for defendant, see Smith Pnrifler Co, f. Mc- 
Groarty, 13B U. 8. 237 ; Handle? v. Stati, 137 U. S. 366 ; Clay o. Field, 
138 U. S. 464 : Henderson u. Coal Co., 140 U. S. 26 ; Gorman v. Havird, 
Id. 943. If a case ig diBmiseed for want of jnriadiction, the jnrisdic- 
tional point may be reviewed by the Supreme Court, irrespective of the 
amonnt involved. 35 Stat, at Large. 693. 

* Establiihed by act of March 3, 1S91, 26 Stat, at Large, 636. 
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Genercd Principles, — The Federal courts exercise the 
Jurisdiction conferred upon them, and restrain their action 
within it, according to certain general principles, some of 
which are declared by statute, but the most of which arise 
from a consideration of the general natare of the constitu- 
tional structure, and from rales of comity recognized and 
acted upon between independent jurisdictions, or between 
jurisdictions having concurrent authority, according as the 
case may be. The principal of these may be here mentioned. 

TJie Law Administered. — It has been mentioned in 
another place that each of the several States has a com- 
mon law of its own, derived in the ease of most of them 
from the common law of England, but modified more 
or lees in adoption by circumstances, usage, or statutes. 
This common law determines to a large extent the civil 
rights of the people, and it also makes many acts punish- 
able as crimes. But the United States as such can have 
no common law. It derives its powers from the grant of 
the people made by the Constitution, and they are all to 
be found in the written law, and not elsewhere.^ It must 
therefore find its power to pnnish crimes in laws of Con- 
gress passed in pursuance of the Constitution, defining the 
offences and prescribing what courts shall have jurisdiction 
over them. No act can be a crime against the United 
States which is not made or recognized as such by Federal 
Constitution, law, or treaty.' But the Federal courts sit- 
ting in the several States, where their Jurisdiction depends 
upon the character or residence of the parties who sue or 
are sued, administer for the most part the local law, and 
they take notice of the State common law, usages, and 
statutes, and apply them as the State courts would apply 
them in like controversies.* In all such cases, if the de- 

> Wheaton if. Peters, 8 Pet. 591, 658 ; Bucher ir. CheBhire E. R. Co., 
125 U. S. 55S. 

' Uuited StBt«e p. HadaoD, 7 Cnmch, 32. 

» LivingBton'B LeseM v. Morae, 7 Pet. 469 ; Tioga R. B. Co. o. 
BlOBSbnrg, &c. R. R. Co., 20 Wall. 137 ; Case v. Eellj, 133 U. B. 21. 
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cisions of the State courts afford precedents for tbeir gaid- 
ance, the Federal courts are to follow them for aniformity, 
and the State decisions will thus become the final rule and 
authority on qaestions of State law, for like reason's to 
those which require finality to Federal decisions on ques- 
tions of federal law.' And the Federal courts will be 
particularly careful to follow Stale decisions on qaestions 
involving the title to land or other permanent property.' 
It is therefore a general rule, that, upon questions of the 
construction, operation, or force of any provision of the 
State constitution or laws, or of the validity of any State 
enactment, or any power, right, privilege, or exemption 
claimed under State authority, or of the force or applica- 
tion of the local common law or usages, the decisions of 
the State courts will furnish the rule of decision for the 
Federal couits,* and if the judgments of the State court of 
last resort are found to be in conflict, the Fedei'al courts 
will follow the last settled adjudications.' 

But there are certain cases in which this rule cannot be 
applied, because the reasons on which it rests are inappli- 
cable. It cannot, for example, be applied in any case 
where the decision of the State court involved a question 
of national authority, or any right, title, privilege, or 
exemption derived from or claimed under the Constitu- 
tion or any law or treaty of the United States.' Nor 

' TowQBend e. Todd, 91 U. S. 4Sa ; Ehawood d. Marc;, 9S U. S. 
289 ; Kwlroad Co. v. Geotgia, 98 XJ. S. 359. 

' Irvine v. Sim's Lessee, 3 DalL 425; Walker i-. Hiirbor Comniis- 
■ioners, 17 Wall. 646. A singte judgment of a State court od a question 
of local law, nnless it has become a rule of property, is not condasive 
on a Federal court, tliough entitled to respect. Gibson v, Ljou, IIS 
U. S. 439. 

» Shelby II. Guy, 11 Wheat. SGI ; Elmwood v. Marcy, 92 U. S. 289 ; 
Bueher v. Cheshire R. E. Co. 125 U. S. 555; Gormley c. Cilark, 134 
U. S. 338 ; Detroit v. Osborne, 135 U. S. 492 ; Leeper u. Texas, 139 
U. S, 4e2 ; Bauserman v. Blont, 147 U. S. 647. 

* Green v. Ncal's Lessee, 6 Pet, 291 ; Snydam v. Williamson, 24 
How. 427. See Fairfield v. Gallatin, 100 U. S. 47. 

« State Bank v. Kuoop, 16 How. 369) JefCerson Branch Bank v. 
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can it be applied to questions not dependent upon local 
statutes or usagce; auch aa the construction, operation, 
and negotiability of bills of exchange aud other commer- 
cial contracts, contracts of insurance and bailment, and 
questions of injury dependent on principles wbtcb are 
of general recognition.* Nor are State decisions upon 
the validity or construction of a State statute binding 
when the statute is in the nature of a contract, and pri- 
vate i-igbts have accrued nnder it, or when contracts 
have been made under it sanctioned by Stat« decisions 
afterwards overruled.^ So, if when the contract is made 
the State courts have made no ruling upon tlie statute, or 
if their rulings are conflicting, the Federal courts will de- 
termine for themselves, independently of State decisions, 
its construction and validity.' 

The States caunot enlarge the Federal jurisdiction, and 
confer authority over new cases upon the Federal courts. 
But the Federal laws, nevertheless, recognize sueb new 
rights as are given by State statutes, and administer 
remedies in respect to them when cases arise over which 
they have jurisdiction under the laws of Congress.* For 
example, where a State statute gives an action in its 

Skelley, 1 Black, 436 ; New Orleans Water Works v. La. Sngar Co., 
125 U. S. IS. The question in these cases was whether r State atatnte 
impaired the obligation of a contract based oo a previoua statnt*. 
See also Yick Wo u. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356. 

1 Chicago B. Robhins, 2 Black, 418; Boyce v. Tabb, 18 Wall. 546; 
Venice d. Mnrdoek, 92 U. S. 494 ; Pana v. Bowler, 107 U. S. 529 ; 
Myiick V. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co , 107 U. S. 102; Liverpool, &c. Nav. 
Co. V. Phenix Ina. Co., 129 U. S. 397. 

2 Gelpcke v. Dnbnqne, 1 WalL 175 ; OlcoB tj. Supervisors, 16 Wall. 
«78, 

' Bnrgess i: Seligman, 107 XJ. S. 20 ; Pleassnt T'p i-. Ins. Co., 138 
tr. 8. 67; KnoK Connty u. Ninth National Bank, 147 U. S. 91. See 
Enfleld v. Jordan, 1 19 U. S. 680. ' 

' Ex parte McNiel, 13 Wall. 236; Clark v. Smith, 13 Pet. 195; 
Holland o. ChaUen, 110 XJ. S. 15; Ridings f. Johnson, 128 U. S. 212; 
Whitehead v. Shattnci, 138 U. S. 146; Scott v. Neelj, 140 U. S. 106; 
Cates 17. Allen, 149 U. S. 4S1. 
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conrts for the recovery of damages where death has been 
caused by wrongful act, neglect, or default, the party 
entitled to bring the action may at his option sue ia the 
Federal court, if, by reason of citizenship or alienage, he 
would be at liberty to enforce other rights in that court.' 
On the other hand. Congress can confer no part of the 
Federal judicial power on the State courts, or on any 
courts not established by its own authority ; ' and a State 
cannot give to its owii courts authority to enforce or 
' assist in tbe enforcement of a law of Congress, such, for 
example, as the Fugitive Slave Law.* ^ 

Confiict of Jurisdiction. — In strictnesB there can be 
no such thing as a conflict of laws between State and 
nation. The laws of both operate within the same tei-- 
ritory, but if in any particular case their provisions are 
in conflict, one or the other is void. If a law of Congress 
is passed upon a subject which is within its constitntional 
powers, any State legislation opposed to it is a mere nul- 
lity. For this reason State statutes which in their opera- 
tion would impede the execution of the Fogitive Slave 
Law were mere futile attempts to make laws, and were 
to be held void by the State judiciary as well as by the 
Federal.* So are all State laws which tend to impede or 
obstruct the laws passed by Congress under its power to 
r^ulate commerce,* all which undertake to levy taxes on 



1 Bailwaj Co. ». WMtton, 13 WaU. STO. 

< Mortm e. Haater'B Lessee, I Wbeat. 304 ; St«amB r. United 
Sums, 2 P^ne, 300. 

' Prigg K. Penuajlvdnia, 16 Pet. .S3fl. Yet State conrts, with their 
conaent, ma; bs iDTested with jurisdiction of Bome matters arising 
nnder the laws of the United States; e. g,, proceedings in eminent 
domain. United States v. Jones, 109 U. S. 513. And State jndjcial 
ofScen may be anthoHied bj CongresB to perform duties incidental to 
the judicii power, anch as takJDg affidatita, natnrali/ing aliens, etc. 
Robertson n. Baldwin, 166 U. S. 275. 

* Sim'g Case, 7 Cnab. (Mnse.) 2S5; Bashnell's Case. B Ohio St. TT. 

* Stater. Steamship Constitntion, 42 Cal. 578; Coancil BlnfEs v. 
BailTosd Co.,* 45 Iowa, 33B ; IFoBter b. Conntj Conuniasioneis, T Minn. 
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the means selected by the general government for nee id 
the exercise of its essential powers,^ on its land,^ on the 
franchises of corporations created by it,' and so on. On 
the other hand, a Federal enactment taxing a State or 
its municipal corporations is inoperative,* and so is one 
undertaking to establish regulations of local commerce 
within the States, as it cannot interfere with the opera- 
tion of State laws on the same subject.' In these cases 
the Federal and State courts, if the question came before 
them, would recognize the same rule, and each adminis- 
ter the same law. If they chanced to difler in opinion, 
an appeal to the Federal Supreme Court must determine 
the eontroversy. 

But questions of much delicacy sometimes arise, when 
.the Federal and State courts, under their concurrent au- 
thority, may find their respective JurisdictionB invoked in 
the same controversy. This might lead to collisions, and 
to unseemly and perhaps dangerous controversies, if the 
action of the courts were not directed by certain rules of 
good sense and comity devised to preserve harmony and 
insure an orderly administration of justice. 

The most important of these rules is that the court 
which first obtains jurisdiction of a controversy by the 
service of process, will not be interfered with by the 
other in the exercise of that jurisdiction until final judg- 
ment and execution." The Federal courts wOl not there- 
140 ; State Treaanrer c. Railroad Co., 4 Honat. (Del.) 158, and cBses 
cited ante, p. 71 rt >eq. 

' Palfrey v. Boston, 1 01 Mass. 3!9 ; Montgomery Co. v. Elston, 32 
Ind. 27 ; and cnsee ante, p. 63, 

» Van Brocklin v. TennesBee, 117 U. S. ISl. 

' Calitorala v. Central Pac. H. R. Co.. 137 TJ. S. 1. 

* United States u. RaUroad Co., 17 Wall. 322. 

» United States o. De Witt, 9 Wall. 41 ; Licenw Tax Cases, 5 
Wall. 462. 

• HeidretCer v. Oil-Cloth Co.. 112 TJ. S. S94 ; Mallett b. Dexter, I 
Cnrt. 178 ; Tobey d. Bristol, 3 Story, 800 ; Wadleigli v. Veazie. 3 Sam. 
169 ; Shoemaker v. French. Chase's Dec 305 ; The Celeatine, 1 Bias. 1 ; 
Boggles D. Simonton, 3 Bin. 325 ; Daly o. The SheriJI, 1 Woods, 175 i 
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fore enjoin the proceediugB in a suit in a State court, nor 
a State court those in a Fedei'al court.'- In every respect 
except where the acts of GongreBS have made special 
provision, the courts of the State and of the United 
States are as distinct and independent in the exercise of 
their powers as the courts of two separate and indepen- 
dent nations." Therefore, where property is in the offi- 
cial custody of the ministerial officer of the courts of one 
jurisdiction, it cannot be taken from his custody on re- 
plevin or other process issued by the courts of the other,' 
even though it be alleged that the officer holding it 
seized on process against one person the property of an- 
other.' The rule applies where the property and fvan- 
ShaioD V. Sharon, 84 Cal. 424. Thi» remark wUl of coime be aodet- 
stood ss snbject to the right to remove canses from the State to the 
redecal courts in the cases provided bj law. 

1 DiggB D. Woloort, 4 Cranch, 179; City Bank of Hew York v. 
Skelton, -2 Blntch. U ; Ex parte Cabrera, 1 Wash. C. C. 232 ; Koier'a 
Inter-State Law, 2d ed., 17-21. But a prosecuting aJBxiTDej may be 
enjoined from proceeding under a etatnte which the United States 
Supreme Coort has held bad. Tnchman o. Welch, 42 Fed. Rep. 548. 
While a State coart cannot thiiB be directly compelled by a Federal 
coort to Mt aside an order, ;et in a case where it has jarisdiction of 
the parties and subject-matter, a Federal court may afFord eqnitable 
relief ag^nst a State conrt's determination, where an imposition has 
been practised upon that coart, and the power conferred by it has 
been frandnlently exercised. Arrowsmlth b. Gleasun, 129 U. S. Sfi; 
Johnson i-. Waters, 111 U. S. 640. 

^ Rogers i>. Cincinnati, 6 McLean, 337, 339 ; Biggs v. Johnson 
County, 6 Wall. 166. 

' Taylor t>, Carrjl, 20 How. S33. Nor can the poasessioD be dis- 
turbed by proceedings subsequently begun in a probate coort after 
the death of the claimant. Rio Grande R. R. Co. v. Gomila, 132 
U. S. 478. 

* Freeman v. Howe, 34 How. 4S0; Covell h. Heyman, IH U. 8. 
176 ; The Oliver Jordan, 2 Curt. 414. But the party claiming the 
propertj may at bis election sue the officer in trespass in such case, 
except where the officer has obeyed a writ which gave him no discre- 
tion, Back V. Colbath, 3 Wall. 334 ; or he may sue his bond, Lanmon 
D. Feusier, 111 U. S. 17; or he may apply to the eqnity side of the 
Federal conrt for the goods or the proceeds. Erippendorf v. Hyde, 
110 U. 8. a76; Gumbel d. Pitkin, 124 U. S. 131. 
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chises of a corporation have been taken jadicial control 
of b; a State cotii't and ordered sold ; ^ and also where 
property is in the hands of a receiver appointed by a 
court ; ^ and any attempt to disturb the possession of the 
receiver, except by permission of the court appointing 
him, will be a contempt of the authority of the court.* 

The possession of the State courts, however, wlU not be 
allowed to defeat claims under the United vStates revenue 
laws, or under laws imposing forfeitures for offences.* 

Essential Powers. — The Federal courts have all the 
powers which inhere in courts in general, and may exer- 
cise them for the full enforcement of their Jurisdiction, 
nntil the judgments they render are performed or satis- 
fied.* For this purpose they are authorized by law to 
issue all the customary writs.* But they cannot exercise 
State powers, even though without doing so they are 
powerless to enforce their judgments. They may compel 
officers to levy taxes in proper cases, to satisfyjadgnients 
rendered by them against municipal corporations ; ' but 
they cannot appoint offleera to make the levies when there 
are none to act.' 

Territorial Courts. — The provisions of the Constitution 
which define the limits of tlie judicial power have no appli- 
cation to the Territories. It is therefore competent for 
Congress to create courts for the Territories, and confer 
upon them such jurisdiction as may seem necessary or 

1 Fox V. Hempfield E. K. Co., S Abb. U. 8. ISl. 

^ WiBwall V. Sampson, 14 How, 5S. Or an admitiisttator. Bjere 
0. McAnley, U9 U. S. 608. 

9 Da Visser v. BlacksCone. 6 Blatch. 235; WtBwsli v. SampEOD, 14 
How. 5S ; In re Tyler, 149 U. S. 164. But Bee Moran v. Stnrgea, 154 
U. S- 256. 

' United States v. The ReindeeT, a Cliff. 57. 

<^ Bank of United States e. Ualitead, 10 Wheat. 51. 

ojtev. Stat, of U. S., S 716. 

' Von Hofimaii v. Qnjiicj, 4 WalL 535 ; Memphis v. Bfown, 97 

I, CommisaionerB, 19 
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proper. And these eonrts are commonly empowered to 
exerciae within the Territories all the powers whicb within 
the States are exercised by both the State and Federal 
courts.' They are created by Congress, but the practice, 
pleadings, and forms and modes of proceeding, are left 
to be regnlated by the territorial legislatures.* 

Courts-Martial — It is competent for Congress, by the 
rules and articles of war, to provide for the oi'dering of 
courts- martial for the trial of offences arising in tbe mili- 
tary and naval service ; * and these courts, except as may 
be otherwise provided, will execute their duties and regu- 
late their mode of proceeding by the customary military 
law.* But a person not enrolled or liable to be enrolled 
for service cannot be subjected to the jurisdiction of such 
courts ; * nor "can the courts proceed against those who 
are liable without giving notice "and an opportunity of 
defence to the accused.* Where a court-martial proceeds 
without authority, and restrains a ;party of his liberty or 
inflicts punishment, all the parties responsible for the 
action are liable to suite therefor in the common law 
coarts.' The jurisdiction of such courts may always be 
inqnired into by civil eonrts, aq'd a person held under 
their rules discharged if jnrisdictjon is wanting.^ 

Military Courts or Cfffamissions'. — Offences against 
martial law and the laws o'f w^, and all acts not justified 
by the laws of war, which are calculated to impede or 
obstruct the operations of ww military authorities, or to 

' American Ins. Co. v. Canter, 1 Pet. Bll ; Clinton v. EDglebracht, 
13 WaU. 434 ; Gon-Shay-Ee, Petitioner, 130 TJ. S. 343. 

> HombQckle v. Toombs, 18 Wall. 648; Cloagh o. Cnrtis, 134 TJ. 5. 
361. 

' Re Bogert, a Sawjex, 396; Jobiucni tr. Sajra, 158 U. 8. 109. 

* Martin f. Mott, IS Wheat. 19. 

1 Wise V. Withew, 3 Crancb, 331. 

• Meade v. Depat; Marsbal, 2 Car. Law Repo^ 3S0. 

' Milligan v. HoTej, 3 Bibb. 13. See AfoBtyn v. Fabrigaa, Cowp. 
151. 

s In M Grimley, 137 U. 8. 147. 

D,g,t,7=^:l>, Google 
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render abortive any attempt by the governmeut to enforce 
its authority, may be punished by military courts or 
commissions organized by the President as commaoder-in- 
chief, or by the immediate military commander, or estab- 
lished under the authority of Congress. Bnt these 
tribunals cannot try oSences against the general laws 
when the courts of the land are in the performance of 
their r^ular functions, and no impediment exists to a 
lawful prosecution there.^ An impediment does exist, 
however, when martial law is lawfully declared ; ' and 
this creates an exception to the general rule that the mili- 
tary in times of peace must be in strict subordination to 
the civil power, and in times of war also, except on the 
theatre of warlike movements.* The mUitary ti'ibunals 
may also take cc^nizance of ofTences alleged to have been 
committed by soldiers upon citizens within the field of 
military operations against an armed rebellion, while the 
civil law is for the time suspended, and to the exclusion 
of the ordinary jtirisdictiou when restored.* 

Political QueetioTis. — Over political questions the courts 
have no authority, bnt must accept the determination of 
the political departments of the government as conclusive. 
Such are the qnestions of the existence of war, the resto- 
ration of peace,* the de facto or rightful government of 
another country,' the authority of foreign ambassadors 
and ministers,* the admission of a State to the Union,' 
the restoration to conBtitutional relations of a State lately 
in rebellion,* the extent of the jurisdiction of a foreign 

' Mniigan, es parte, 4 Wall. 2. 
' LatheT v. Borden, T How. I. 
» 1 Bl. Com., 413-415. 

* ColemBD V. TeoDeBsea, 97 TJ. 8. 509. 

* United State* o Anderson, 9 WalL 56. 

« Tbe Hornet, 2 Abb. U. S. 3S ; OelstoD v. Hoyt, 3 Wheat. 346. 
' Foster v. Neilson, i Pet. 253. 

° See Lnther v. Borden, 7 How, I ; Mar^b v. Barroaglu, 1 Woods, 
463. 

* Oeorgis v. Stanton, 6 WftlL 50. 
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power,^ the jurisdiction of the United States over an 
island in the high seas,' the right of Indians to recogni- 
tion as a tribe,' and bo on. 

Final Authority in Construction. — The several depart- 
ments of the government are equal in dignity and of 
co-ordinate authority, and neither can subject the other 
to its jurisdiction, or strip it of any portion of its consti- 
tutional powers. But the judiciary ie the final authority 
in the constraction of the Gonstitution and the laws, and 
its constmctioD should be received and followed by the 
other departments. This results from the natip-e of its 
jurisdiction; questions of construction arise in legal con- 
troversies, and are determined by the courts, and when 
determined the courts have power to give effect to their 
coDclnsions. Their judgments thus become the law of 
the land on the points covered by them, and a disregard 
of them, whether by private citizens or by officers of the 
government, could only result in new controversy, to be 
finally determined by the judiciary in the same way. But 
the courts have no authority to pass upon abstract ques- 
tions, or questions not presented by actual litigation, and 
have therefore nothing to do with questions which relate 
exclusively to executive or legislative authority; nor is 
there any method in which their opinions can be consti- 
tutionally expressed, so as to have binding force upon 
either the executive or the legislature, when the question 
presents itself, not as one of existing law, bnt as one of 
what it ie proper or politic or competent to make law for 
the future. The judiciary, though the final judge of what 
the law is, is not the judge of what the law should be.' 

■■Williama v. Softolk Ins. Co., 13 Pet. 415; In re Cooper, 1*3 U. S. 
472. It n different wbeo tba qnesHon conceme the boundary between 
a Territory and a State in the Union. United States v. Texas, 113 
U. 8. 621. 

> JoDCB B. United States, 137 U. S. SOS. 

■ The KaiiMB lodiaua, 5 Waa 737 ; United States e. Hollidaj, 3 
■Wall. 407. 

* Some few of the Statea make pnmsion by their coostitDtiotu 
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It ia very proper, however, that the judiciary, in passing 
npon queetions of taw which have been coneidered aod 
acted upon by the other depai-tmenta, should give great 
weight to their opiaions, especially if they have passed 
unchalleDged for a considerable period. ^ The judiciary 
have often yielded to it when the correctness of a practical 
coDstmction of the law by the executive departjneots, in 
the performance of their own duties, was in qnestion ; ' 
but they cannot do this when, in the opinion of the court, 
the coQstmction is plainly in violation of the Consti- 
tution.' 

whereby the executive or the legblattire may call npon the highest 
court of law of the State for its opinion apon important qaeBtions as a 
guide to their oim action. 

1 Stnart v. Lurd, 1 Cranch, 299 ; Bank of nnited States e. Hatstead, 
10 Wheat. SI, 63 ; United States «. Healej, 160 U. 8. 136. 

' Ednaida's Lenee v. Darby, 12 Wheat, 210 ; Snrgett n. Lnpice, 8 
How. 48 ; BiBBell v. Penrose, 8 How, 31 T ; Uaion Ins. Co. o. Hoge, SI 
How. 35; United States «. Gilmore, 8 Wall. 330; United States v. 
Moore, 95 U, S. 76a 

* Story on Const., J 407 ; Cooley, Const. Lim., flth ed., 81. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

CHECKS AND BALANCES IN GOVERNMENT. 

What they are. — The Americaa aystem of governnient 
is an elaborate system of checks and balances- As enu- 
merated by one of tiie early statesmen of the country, 
these are as follows: — First, the States are balanced 
against the general government. Second, the Hoase of 
Representatives is balanced against the Senate, and the 
Senate against the House. Third, the executive anthority 
is in some degree balanced against the legislature. Fourth, 
the Judiciary is balanced against the legislature, the ex- 
ecutive, and tJie State governments. Fifth, the Senate is 
balanced against the President in all appoiutmeuts to 
office, and in all treaties. Sixth, the people hold in their 
own bands the balance against their own representatives 
by periodical elections. Seventh, the l^islatures of the 
several States are balanced against the Senate by sexen- 
nial elections. Eighth, the electors are balanced t^ainst 
the people in the choice of President and Vice-President. 
And this, it is added, is a complicatjoo and refinement of 
balances which is an invention of our own, and peculiar 
to this country.* 

The invention, nevertheless, was suggested by the Brit- 
ish constitution, in which a system almost equally elabo- 
rate was then in force. In its outward forms that system 
still remains ; but there has been for more than a century 
a gradual change in the direction of a concentration of 
legislative and executive power in the popular House of 
Parliament, so that the government now is sometimes said 
with no great departure from the fact, to be a government 
> Letter of John AdamBto Jobu Tajlot, Works, vi. 467. 
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by the House of Commona. The Judiciary, Indeed, retains 
its independence and power, and these have been soms' 
what strengthened as biUs of attainder are discontinued, 
and as the judicial antborlty of the House of Lords is 
narrowed by legislation. 

Electors of President. — Of the checks in American 
governnient above enumerated, some have proved wholly 
illusory. This is emphatically true of the eighth. The 
theory of the Constitution is that there shall be chosen by 
each State a certain number of its citizens, enjoying the 
general conQdence of the people, who shall independently 
cast their suflVages for President and Vice President of the 
United States, according to the dictates of their Individual 
judgments. This theory was followed in the first three 
presidential elections, but from that time It fell into prac- 
tical disfavor, and now not only is the theory obsolete, 
but it would be thought in the highest degree dishonorable 
if an Elector were to act upon it. In practice, the per- 
sons to be voted for are selected by popular conventions, 
in advance of the choice of Electors, and these officers act 
as mere automata in registering the will of those who 
aelected them. 

States and STation. — The Constitution itself imposes 
very effectual checks on the powers of the States for the 
protection of federal jurisdiction, by expressly restraining 
them from the exercise of some of the most important 
powers of sovereignty, and by sutrordinating others to the 
authority of Congress. These are all alluded to else- 
where. To maintain these unimpaired, the federal gov- 
ernment is made, as against the States, the final judge of 
its own powers. Nothing more need be said to show that 
encroachment upon the federal Jurisdiction is effectually 
provided against 

On the other hand, there were various ways in which 

(be States were expected to constitute a balance to the 

powers of the federal government. First, In the division 

of powers between States and nation, the larger portion, 

U 
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iDclcding Dearlj' all that touched the interests of the peo- 
ple in their ordtnary business relations and in their famUy 
and social life, were reserved to the States. All that 
related to the family and the domestic relations, the 
administration and distribution of estates, the forms of 
contract and conveyance, the maintenance of peace and 
order in the States, the punishment of common-Uw of- 
fences, the making provision for edacataon, for public 
highways, for the protection of personal liberty and lib- 
erty of worship, — all these powers were withheld from 
the Jurisdiction of the federal government, and retained 
by the States, and their retention was calculated to give 
to the body of the people a larger interest in a proper 
administration of state authority than in that of the nation. 
Second, tlie States elected the representatives in Congress 
and chose the senators, and these would naturally be ex- 
pected to represent the opinions, feelings, and sentiments 
of their constituents, and to so act in their official posi- 
tions as to avoid all encroachments on the powers of Uie 
States. The President was also chosen by persons selected 
by the States for the purpose, who would naturally reflect 
the local views. Third, the States were given the privi- 
lege to originate amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States whenever they should be found necessary, 
and it was expected that they would make use of this 
privilege if at any time the federal government should be 
found relatively too strong, or should be thought to have 
unwarrantably extended its jurisdiclJon. From the nature 
of the case, however, it was impossible that the powers 
reserved to the States should constitute a restraint upon 
the increase of federal power, to the extent that was at 
first expected. The federal government was neceasarily 
made the final Judge of its own authority, and the executor 
of Its own will, and any efifectual check to the gradual am- 
pUflcstion of its jurisdiction must therefore be found in the 
construction pnt by those administering it upon the grants 
of the Constitution, and in their own sense 
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tional obligation. And as the tme line of division between 
federal and state powers has from the very beginning 
been the subject of contention, and of honest differences of 
opinion, it must often happen that to advance and occupy 
some disputed ground will seem to the party having the 
power to do so a mere matter of coostitutioaal duty. 
The effectual checks npon the encroachment of federal 
npon state power must therefore be looked for, not in 
Btat« power of resistance, but in the choice of representa- 
tives, senators, and presidents holding just constitutional 
views, and in a federal Supreme Court with competent 
power to restrain all departments aud all officers within 
the limits of their jnst authority, so far as their acts may 
become the subjects of judicial cognizance.' Such amend* 
mente to the Constitution as have hitheito been made have 
originated with the Congress, and, with the single excep- 
tion of that which takes from the federal judiciary the 
power to take cc^nizancc of suite by individuals against 
States, none of them has taken from the United States 
any real authority. 
Some other checks which are continuous and more 
...effective are the following. 

Judicial Restraints on JJepislative Encroaehmenta. — 
The business of the courts is, to apply the law of the land 
in such controversies as may arise and be brought before 
them. Their authority is coK)rdInate with that of the 
legislature, neither superior nor inferior; but each with 
equal dignity must move in its appointed sphere.* Bat 
the judiciary, in seeking to ascertain what the tnw is which 
mnst be applied in any particular controversy, may pos- 
sibly find t^at the will of the legislature, as expressed in 

1 It is no doubt true that, " in reference to all doubtful questions 
incident to oar Borernmental ayBtem, tbe line of approach [should] 
be kept caref nit; in the foregrouDd, and an; intnuion thereon moat 
vlgtlaDtly avoided."— Rorer, Inler-State Lair, 2d. Ed., p. 12. 

1 Llndiay u CommiisionerB, 2 Bay (S C), 61 ; Batei b. Kimball, 
a Chip (Vt) 77. 
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Bt&tute form, sad the vill of the people, as expressed io 
the Conatitutiou, &re iii conflict, and the two cannot atand 
together. In such a case, as the legislative power is con- 
ferred by the Constitution, it is manifeBt that the del^ate 
has exceeded his authority ; the trustee baa not kept within 
the limits of his trust. The excess is therefore inopera- 
tive, and it is the duty of the court to recognize and give 
effect to the Constitution as the paramount law, and, by 
refusing to enforce the legislative enactment, practically 
nullify it. 

The obligation to perform this duty, whenever the con- 
flict appears, is imperative ; but the duty is nevertheless 
a delicate one, because the court in declaring a statute 
invalid must necessarily overrule the decision of the l^is- 
lative department, made in the course of the performance 
of its peculiar duties, and where it must be assumed to 
have acted on its best judgment. The task, therefore, is 
one to be entered upon with caution, reluctance, and hesi- 
tation, and never until the duty becomes manifestly im- 
perative. The following general propositions will be 
found to state the obligations of duty and of forbearance 
for such cases which are generally recc^nized. 

1. The duty to pass upon a question of constitutional 
law may devolve upon a court of any grade, and of either 
the Federal or the State jurisdiction. Wherever the qnea- 
tion can arise in couri; of the conformity of a statute to 
the Constitution, the court to whom the question is ad- 
dressed must in some manner dispose of it, and the power 
of the court to apply the law to the case necessarily, 
embraces the power to determine what law controls. In 
the absence of authoritative precedents, there can be do 
other test of this than the judgment of the court. The 
validity of a Federal statute may therefore be a necessary 
question for consideration in a State court, and that of a 
State statute in a Federal court. Nevertheless, when the 
court to whom the question is addressed is not the court 
■of last resort in respect thereto, it may well be expected 
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to proceed with more than ordinary caution and hesitation, 
and to abstain altt^ether from declaring a statute invalid 
imleas in the clearest cases, especially if, witiiont serious 
detriment to justice, the decision can be delayed until 
the superior court can have opporiiuntty to pass upon 
it There may be cases where, by inadvertence or acci- 
dent, a bill which has gone through all the forms required 
for valid legislation is, nevertheless, clearly and without 
question invalid ;, but except in such cases the spectacle of 
an inferior magistrate, having merely police or other lim- 
ited jurisdiction, assuming to pass judgment upon the leg- 
islation of his State or country, and declare it invalid, can 
only be ludicrous.' 

2. The judicial sense of propriety and of the importance 
of the occasion will generally incline the court to refuse 
a consideration of a constitutional question without the 
presence of a full bench of judges. With many courts 
this is a rule to which few exceptions are admitted, and 
those only which eeem to be imperative.^ 

3. Neither as a rule will a court express an opinion 
adverse to the validity of a statute, unless it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to the determination of a cause before it." 
Therefore, in any case where a constitutional question is 
raised, if the record presents some other and clear ground 
upon which the court may rest its judgment, and thereby 
render the constitutional question immaterial to the case, 
the court will adopt that course, and the question of con- 

' Soma conrtB have intimated that only the superior courts shonld 
tusnme to deny validitj' to a statate. Ortmitn t>. Greenman, 4 Mich. 
391. Compare Majbenj v. Kelly, 1 Kans. 116. 

* Briscoe v. Bank o( Kentncky, 8 Pet. 118, 

• Hoover v. Wood, 9 lad. 286 ; Smith v. Speed, BO Ala. 277 ; Board 
of Education v. Mayor, 72 Ga. 353. Where the constitntianal qaeation 
•Has not raised until after denial of rehearing in a State Supreme court, 
the United States Supreme court will not consider it. Bntler d. Gage, 
138 U. S. 52. The validity ot a law ought not to be determined in 
advance of its actoal operation. So held on application to restrain the 
pnbliching of retnms of the vote under au alleged invalid local option 
itatute. Clayton v. Calhonn, 76 Ga. 2Ta 
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Btitationat power will be left for consideratioo antil a case 
ariaes nblch uaunot be disEXWed of without confiidering 
it, and when, coQBeqnently, a decision upon ench question 
will be unavoidable.' This course has not alw&ye been 
followed ; but it has seldom occurred that a constitutionaj 
queetioQ has been considered settled, or been allowed to 
remain without further dispute and question where the 
opinion given upon it was rendered in a case not neces- 
sarily requiring it. Want of jurisdiction of tlie particular 
caae is always reason why the court sbonld abstain from 
expressing opinions ou other questions which parties may 
attempt to raise. 

i. The court will not listen to an objection made to the 
constitutionality of an act by one whose rights are not 
affected by it, and who consequently can have no interest 
in defeating it.' For example, one who has received com- 
pensation for property appropriated by statute to a public 
ase will not be safFered afterwards to dispute the conetita- 
tional validity of the statute.' The statute Ib assumed to 
be valid until some one complains of it whose rights it 
invades. The power of the court can be invoked only 
when it is found necessary to secure and protect a party 
before it against an auwarrauted exercise of l^islative 
power to his prejudice.* 

5. Nor can a court declare a statute auconstitulional 

1 En parte Randolph, 2 Brock. HI ; Freer u. Ford. 6 N. T. 177. 

s Marahall b. Donovan, 10 Bmih (K7,), 681 ; Mobile, &c. R. E, Ca 
D. State, 29 Ala. 586 ; Clongh u. Curtis, 134 TJ. S, 361 . 

» Embnry tj. Connor, 3 N. T. 511 ; Haskell i>. New Bedford, 108 
Mass, SOS. 

• Wellington, Petitionee, 16 Pick, (Mass.) 96 ; State e. Rich, 20 Mo. 
393 ; Bamside b. Lincoln Co. Ct., SB K7. 423. To pass npon the cod- 
fltitntionalit; of ao act ia tbe nltimate and supreme fonction of the 
coQiia. " It ia legitimate onlj Id the last resort, and as a neceeutj in 
the determination of a real, earnest, and vital contraveTsj between 
parties. It was never thought that, hy means of a friendly snit, a party 
beaten in the legislatnie conld transfer to the conrts an inqniij aa to 
the conatitntionality of the legislative act." Chicago, &c. R7. Co. v. 
Wellmau, 143 U. R 339. 
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and Toid when the objection to it is merely that it is anjost 
and oppressive, and violates rights and privileges of the 
citizen, anleas it can be shown that such injustice is pro- 
hibited, or Bach rights and privileges guaranteed by the 
Constitntion. The propriety or justice or policy of legis- 
lation, within the limits of the Constitution, is exclusively 
for the legislative department to determine ; and the mo- 
ment a court ventures to substitute its own judgment for 
that of the legislature, it passes beyond its legitimate 
authority, and enters a field where it would be impossible 
to set limits to its interference, except as should be pre- 
scribed in its own discretion,' The protection t^ainst 
nowise or oppressive legislation, within constitutional 
bounds, is by an appeal to the justice and patriotism of 
the represeutativea of the people. If this fail, the people 
in their sovereign capacity can correct the evil, but courts 
cannot assume their rights.* The judiciary can only arrest 
the execution of a statute when it conflicts with the Con- 
stitution. It cannot run a race of opinions upon points of 
right, reason, and expediency with the law-making power.* 
The question of the validity of a statute must always be 

' It has been well said bjone jadge: "If the le^^alatnre Bhonld 
pass a law, in plaio and nneqnivoc&l language, nithin the general 
scope pf theif constitutional poweis, I know of no anthoiitj in this 
goTemment to prononiice snch an act void, merely because, in the 
opinion of the judicial tribunals it was coDtntry to the principles of 
natural jostice, for this wonid be vesting in the coort a latitadinarian 
anthority which might be ftbnsed. and would necessarily lead to col- 
lisioDB between the legislative and judicial departments, dangeroaa 
to the well-being ot society, or at least not in harmony with the 
Htmctnre of our ideas of natural goverainent." Commonwealth v, 
McCIoeley, 2 Rawle (Pa.), 374. See Bebee v. State, 6 Ind. 515, 528. 
Many judges think laws laying protective duties are contrary to nat- 
nral jnstice; but if they were at liberty to decide the validity of 
legislation on such gronnds, the ordluuj legislation could not be 
carried on except with their assent. 

' Bennett v. Bull, Baldw. 74 ; Pennsylvania R. R. Co. v. Eiblet, 66 
Penn. St. 164. 

»Madi»on, 4cB.E.Co.B. Whiten£«k,8Ind. ai7i Bullo. Bead, 13 
Gcat (Va.) 98. 
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one of l^islative competency to enact it ; not one of policy, 
propriety, or strict jnetice. 

6. Not can a statate be declared naconstitutioDal 
merely because la the opinion of the court it violates one 
or more of the fundamental principleB of republican lib* 
erty, nolesa it shall be foond that those principles are 
placed beyond legislative encroachment by the provisions 
of the ConstitQtion itself. The principles of repablican 
government are not a set of inflexible rules, vital and 
active in the Constitution even when unexpressed; bat 
they are subject to variation and modification from motives 
of policy and public necessity, and it is only in those par* 
ticulars in which experience has demonstrated that any 
departure from the settled course must work injustice and 
confusion, that it is customary to incorporate ttiem in the 
Constitution in snch a way as to make them definite rules 
of action and decision. For example the principle that 
taxation and representation go together is important and 
valuable, and should never be lost sight of in legislation; 
but, as commonly nnderstood, it can never be applied 
nniversally without admitting every person to the elective 
franchise; for taxes in some form fall upon all, — the 
rich and the poor, the infant and the adult, the male and 
the female, — and federal taxes reach the unrepresented 
Territories as well as the represented States. And it is 
obvious that, wherever a recognized principle of free 
government requires legislation for its practical applica- 
tion and enforcement, the body that passes laws for the 
purpose must determine, in its discretion, what are the 
lieeds of legislation and what its proper limits. The conrts 
cannot take such principles as abstract rules of law, and 
give them practical force.' 

7. When a question of Federal constitutional law is 
involved, the purpose of the Constitution, and the object 
to be accomplished by any particular grant of power, are 

1 Peoples Draper, 15 N. Y. 532; Baltimoie e. State, lSMd.3T6i 
People V. Hahauej, 13 Mich. 496. 
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often most important guides in reaching the resl intent; 
and the debates in the Constitutional Convention, the dia- 
cneaions in the Federalist and in the conveutions of the 
States, are often referred to as throwing important light 
on clauses in the Constitution which seem blind or of am- 
biguous import. We may discover from these what the 
general drift of opinion was as to the division line between 
Federal and State power on many subjects, and we can 
sometimes jndge from that whether a particular authority 
lies on one side of the line or on the other. But we shall 
be misled if we attempt in this manner to jadge of Stale 
legislative power when the limitations of the Federal Con- 
etitntion are not in question. We cannot test the validity 
of any State statute by a general spirit which is supposed 
to pervade the State Constitution, but is not expressed in 
words. Presumptively, when the people of the State, by 
their Constitution, call into existence a legislative depart- 
ment, and endow it with the function of making laws, they 
confer upon it the full and complete legislative power, — 
as full and complete as the people, in the exercise of sover^ 
eignty, cohld themselves have wielded it, — subject only to 
such restrictions as were by the same instrnment imposed. 
*' The law-making power of the State recognizes no re- 
straints, and is bound by none except such as are imposed 
by the Constitution. That instrument has been aptly 
termed a legislative act by the people themselves in their 
sovereign capacity, and is therefore the paramount law. 
Its object is, not to grant legislative power, but confine 
and restrain it. Wittiont the constitutional limitations, 
the power to make laws would be absolute. These limir 
tatioDB are created and imposed by express words, or 
arise by necessary implication. The leading feature of 
the Constitution is the separation and distribution of the 
powers of the government It takes care to separate the 
executive, legislative, and judicial powers, and to define 
tfaeir limits. The executive can do no legislative act, nor 
tlie legislature any executive act, and neither can exercise 
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Judicial authority." * PresumptiTely, therefore, it ao act 
of the legislative departmeot is not an encroachment npon 
executive or judicial power, it is valid. To Bhow its in- 
validity, it is necessary to point out some particular in 
which, either in form or anbetance, it is inconsistent with 
the Constitution. The inconsistency may consist, either, 
(1) in the failure to observe some constitutional form 
which is made essential to a valid enactment, euch as the 
taking of the final vote thereon by yeas and nays when the 
Constitution requires it ; or (2) in the disregard of an ex- 
press prohibition, as where it consists Id a special charter 
of incorporation when the Constitntion forbids incorpora- 
tion except nnder general laws ; or (3) in the disregard 
of some fundamental right declared in the bill of rights, 
as would be a statute compelling support of sectarian wor- 
ship or schools when the Constitution proclaims religious 
liberty. And in all these cases it is not the spirit of 
the Constitution that must be the test of validity, bnt the 
written requirements, prohibitions, and guaranties of the 
Constitution itself. ' 

8. A statute may sometimes be valid in part and invalid 
in other particularB. This often happens nnder State con- 
stitutions that require an act to contain but one object, 
which shall be expressed in the title. If in such a case 
the act embraces two objects while the title expresses bnt 
one, the act will be unconstitutioual and void as to the 
one not so expressed. So in tJie absence of such a require- 
ment Hie act might be void as to one object because 
the legislation attempted was expressly forbidden by the 
constitntion, while in other particulars it was plainly 
within the legislative competency. The general rule there- 
fore is, that the fact that part of a statute is unconstitu- 
tional does not justify the remainder being declared invalid 
also, unless all the provisions are connected in subject- 

I SiU u. Coming, 15 N. Y. £97 ; Sean v. Cottrell, S Mich. 251 ; Dan- 
Tille V. Pace, 25 Grat. <Va.) 1. 

> Coolej, Coast. Lim., 6(ll ed,, 204-209. 
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matter, depending od each other, operating together tor 
the Bame parpose, or othemiae so coDnected together in 
meaning that it cannot be presamed the legislature would 
have paABed the act otherwise than as a whole. It is im- 
material how closely the valid and invalid provisions are 
associated in the act; they may even be contained in the 
same section, and yet be perfectly distinct and separable, 
BO that the one may stand thoagh the other fall.^ If, 
when the nnconstitational portion is stricken out, that 
which remains is complete in itself, and capable of being 
executed in accordance with the apparent legislative intent, 
wholly independent of that which was rejected, it must be 
sustained. But if the intent of the act ia to accomplish a 
single parpose only, and some provisions are void, the 
whole must fail unless sufficient remains to effect the object 
without the invalid portion. And if they are eo mutually 
connected with and dependent on each other as conditions, 
considerations, or compensations, as to warrant the belief 
that the l^slature intended them aa a whole, and that, if 
all could not be carried into effect, the legislature would 
not pass the residue independentiy, then, if some parts are 
anconstitutaonal, all the provisions that are thus depends 
ent, conditional, or connected must fall with them.* 

9. A doubt of the oonstitntional validity of a statute is 
never sufficient to warrant its being set aside. '* It is not 
on slight implication and vague conjecture that the legis- 
lature is to be prononnoed to have transcended its powers, 
and its acts to be considered as void. The opposition 
between the Constitution and the law should be such that 
the Judge feele a clear and strong conviction of their 



t Comrooiiwealth v. Hitchinga, S Gray (Ha«».), 4S3 ; Hsgentown v. 
DMhert, 32 Md. 369 ; State v. Clarke, U Mo. IT. 

■ Stan V. ContmUeriODers, 5 Ohio St. 497 ; State v. Doiuman, 28 
Wis. 941 ; Campan v. Detroit, U Mich. 276 ; Willard v. People, 5 111. 
461; Commonweeltb d. Potta, 79 Penn. St. 164; Baker v. Brtunan, 6 
HiU (N. Y.}, 47; PoUock v. Farmeis' Loan and Tinrt Co, ISS 
U. S. 601. 
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fncompatibility with each other," ' " It Is bat a decent 
respect due to the wisdom, the integrit;, &nd the p&triot- 
iatn of the legielatjve body b; which any law is passed, to 
presume in favor of its validity, until its violation of the 
Constitution is proved beyond all reasonable doubt."* To 
be in donbt, therefore, is to be resolved, and the resolntion 
must support the taw. 

This course is the opposite to tha-t which is required of 
the legislature in considering the question of passing a 
proposed taw. Legislators have their authority measured 
by the Constitution ; they are chosen to do what it per- 
mits, and nothing more, and they take solemn oath to 
obey and support it When they disregard its provisions, 
they usurp authority, abuse their trust, and violate the 
promise they have confirmed by an oath. To pass an act 
when they are in doubt whether it does not violate the 
Constitution, is to treat as of no force the most imperative 
obligations any person can assume. A business a^ent 
who would deal in tliat manner with his principal's business 
would be treated as untrustworthy ; a witness in coort who 
would treat his oath thus lightly, and affirm things con- 
cerning which he was in doubt, would be held a criminal. 
Indeed, it is because the legislature haa applied the judg- 
ment of itfi members to the question of its authority to 
pass the proposed law, and has only passed it after being 
satisfied of the authority, that the judiciary waive their 
own doubts, and give it their support.* 

10. The validity of legislation can never be made to 
depend on the motives which have secured its adoption, 
whether these be public or personal, honest or corrupt. 
There is ample reason for this in the fact that the people 

1 Fleticher v. Feck, 6 Craoch, 87, IS8. 

' Ogdeit V. Sanndera, 19 Wheat. 213, S70. A court ought to a^opl 
anch a coaiCrnction of a statnte aa will, vithont doing violence to the 
fair DieBDiDg of the words, harmonize it with the Coiwtitution. Gren* 
adaCo. Sopervison ». Brogden, 112 U. 8. EGl. 

* Otborn V. Stanle;, 5 W. Va. 85 ; Eallogg v. State Treasurer, 44 
■Vt.356. 
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have Bet no authority over the legislators with jurisdictioD 
to inquire into their conduct, and to jodge what have been 
their purposes in the pretended discharge of the legislative 
tmst. This is a jurisdiction which they have reserved to 
themselves exclusively, and they have appointed frequent 
elections as the occasions and the means for bringing these 
agents to account. A further reason is, that to make 
legislation depend upon motives would render all statute 
law uncertain, and the rule which should allow it could not 
logically stop short of permitting a similar inquiry into 
the motives of those who passed judgment. Therefore 
the courts do not permit a question of improper iegislatdva 
motives to be raised, but they will in every instance assnme 
that the motives were public and befitting the station.* 
They will also assume that the legislature had before it 
an; evidence necessary to enable it to take the action it 
did take.' 

11. When a legislative enactment proves to be invalid, 
it is for all legal purposes as if it had never been.' It 
can support no contract, it can create no right, it can give 
protection to no one who has acted ander it, it can make 
no one an offender who has refused obedience to it. And 



I Ex parte McCardle, 7 WaU. 506, 514 j Doyle o 
M U. S. 535. ConrtB canaot inquire into legiiilatiTe motives except 
u they maj be disclosed on the ^ce of the acts, ot be inferrible from 
their operation considered with retereoce to the condition of the conn- 
try and existing legiplation. Soon Hing v. Crowley, 113 U. S, 703. 
This role applies to legislation of mnnicipalitles. Brown v. Cape 
GiraMean, 90 Mo. 3TT. 

1 Johnson V. Railroad Co., S3 HI. 30S ; Lusher d. Scitee, 4 W. Va. 
II. Expert eiidence is inadmissible to show that in providing foi 
the infliction of the death penalty by electricity the legislature imposed 
a cmel and noconMitational pnuishment. People n. Dnrston, 119 
N. T. 569. 

' Sumner D. Beeler, so Ind, 341. "An nnconstitntimal law is not 
a law; it coofers no rights; it imposes no duties; it aiEords no protec- 
tion ; it creates no office ; it is, in legal coniemplation, as inoperative 
M though it bad never been passed." Field, J., in Norton v. Shelby 
CwmtT, 118 U. S. 4S9, 442. 
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this is trae of an; partdciilar provision of a statnte which 
proves invalid, while the remainder is sustained.' It is 
true that one who Bssamee to disobey a statnte as invalid 
does so at the risk of being pnnished for his disobedience 
if the law is sostained ; bnt this is a risk which every one 
takes when he acts in any matter in respect to which the 
law is in doubt. 

Suits against Officers. — 'The exemption of legislators 
from inquiry into motives wonld of itself protect them 
i^ainst suits by private individuals who may sofCer dam- 
i^e from their action ; but they are also exempt on the 
further ground that the duties they perform are of a pnblio 
nature exclusively, and they are therefore under responsi- 
bility only to the public. There is a like exemption in 
favor of inferior bodies who exercise a quasi legislative 
authority,' such as boards of supervisors, county commis- 
sioners, city councils, and the like, though it may be other- 
wise in respect to particular duties with wbich such bodies 
are sometimes charged for the benefit of individuals, and 
which each member is expressly required to recognize and 
perform. The case of inferior oEBcers exercising severally 
a discretionary duty to individuals is different. They are 
protected while they act in good faith, but they are gen- 
erally held responsible if they take advantage of their 
position to injure another maliciously and without cause.* 
This is the rule which is applied to election officers who 
are found guilty of having wrongfully refused to register 
voters or to receive their ballots.* Mere ministerial 

1 Coolej, Const. Lim.. 6th ed., SS3. 

' Baker d. State, 27 Ind. 189 ; Freeport b. Marks, 59 Penn. St, 2SS. 

■ Bennett v. Fnlmer, 49 Penn. St. I65j Bill[ngs v. Lafferty, 31 111. 
318; Shoemaker c Neibit, 9 Rawle, sol ; Farmelee b. Baldwin, 1 
Conn. 313. 

* Lincoln v. Hapfood. II Mass. 3S0; Jeffries ». Ankeny, II Ohio, 
322; Berard p. Eofimaa, IB Md. 479; Goetchene d. Mathemon, 
61 N. T. 4S0; Weckerly i'. Oefer, II S. ft K. 35; Miller v. Racket, 
I Bnsh (Ky.),13S; CartBro. Harrison, 6 Blackf. (Ind.) 138; Gordon d. 
Farrar, 3 Dong. (Mich.) 411 ; Dwigbt v. Rice, S La. An. 580; Statov. 
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officers muBt always at their peril keep within the limits 
of the law, for tbeir duties are not discretionary, and the 
law is supposed to make plain for them what their duty is. 
Nor will the immunity of the legislative department cover 
the acts of its ministerial agents with a like shield of protec- 
tion. And this is an important check which the Judiciary 
holds upon the law-making departments ; if the members 
are not directly responsible for exceeding their constitu- 
tional authority, the minieterial agents and officers through 
whom the legislatare acts will always be so.> 

Check on the Treaty^tiuiking Power. — The full treaty- 
making power is in the President and Senate ; but the 
Honse of Representatives has a restraining power upon it 
in that it may in its discretion at any time ref nee to give 
assent to legislation necessary to give a treaty effect. 
Many treaties need no such l^slation ; but when moneys 
are to be paid by the United States, they can be appropri- 
ated by Congress alone ; and in some other cases laws are 
needful. An nnconstitutional or maDifestly unwise treaty 
the House of Kepresentatives may possibly refuse to aid ; 
and this, when legislation is needful, would be equivalent 
to a refusal of the government, through one of its branches, 
to carry the treaty into effect. This would be an extreme 
measure, but it is conceivable that a case might arise in 
which a resort to it would be justified.* 

Judiciary and ExectUive. — From the foregoing ,it will 
appear that the judiciary has no control whatever over 
I^slation, and no power whatever to question its pur- 
pose or animus, provided always that l^slation is kept 
within the limits of the constitntional grant. The remark 

Porter, 4 Hair. (Del.) 656 ; Wheeler o. Parteraon, 1 N. H. 88 ; Faosler 
t>. Paraons, 6 W. Va. 486 ; PeaTey d. RobbinB, 8 JoneB (N. C), 339 ; 
Bui B. FotU, sHnmph. (Tenn.) 225; Sanders c. Getchell, 76 Ma. 158; 
LoDg ti. Long, 57 Iowa, 497. See Murphy v. Ranuey, 114 U. S. 19. 
The Maasachnsetts. Ohio, and Iowa casea hold the officers TeBpoiuible 
for cefnsiDg a legal ballot, even wbeu tbey err la good faith. 

1 Stockdale i>. Hannard, 9 Ad. & EL I ; Milligaii e. Hovey, 3 BUa. IS. 

■ See ORfe, page 118. 
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ia equally true when applied to executive power. Within 
the sphere of his authority under the Coustitation the Ex- 
ecutive is independent, and judicial proceBB cannot reach 
him.' But when he exceede hia authority, or ueurpa that 
which belongs to one of the other departments, his orders, 
commands, or warrants protect no one, and his agents l>e- 
come personally responsible for their acts. The check of 
the courts, therefore, consists in their ability to keep the 
^Executive within the sphere of his authority by refusing 
to give the sanction of law to whatever he may do beyond 
it, and by holding the events and instruments of his nn- 
lawfal action to strict acconntahility.^ 

The Executive can have no corresponding authority to 
pass upon the validity of either legislative or judicial ac- 
tion. His judgment of proposed legislation may he ex- 
pressed in his veto, but if that is overruled the Executive 
is as much boand as is any private citizen. He is also 
equally concluded by the ju(^ment of a competent court, 
and it may become his duty as Executive to assist in en- 
forcing a judgment he believes erroneous, should enforce- 
ment by the ordinary process of the court and by its own 
officers become impossible. Nevertheless it is conceivable 
that the Executive may refuse to obey either a statute or 
the judgment of a court. Indeed, such cases have occurred 
in the history of the Federal government, notably, in the 
case of the Georgia Indians,' and in cases arising under 

' Marbnry v. Madison, 1 Ccanch, 137 ; Hawkins ». Governor, I Act 
B70; State i>. GoTarnor, 2! N. J. 331 ; People u. Governor, 29 Mich. 
3S0 ; Manran v. Smith, 8 K. L 192 ; State v. WarmoDth, 3S La. An. li 
Rica r. Anstin, 19 Minn. 103 ; Smith v. Mjers, 109 Ind. 1 ; BatM v. 
Tajlot, 87 Tenn. 319; and see anle, p. 121. 

* Milligan e. Hove?, 3 BieB. 13 ; KeDdall v. TlDittd Statei, IS Pet 
BS4 ; little b. Barceme, 2 Cranch, 170. For the responaibilit; of bigh 
executive officers, see Spalding v. Vilas, 161 U. S. 483. And see ante, 
p. 140. The courts will not enjoin a municipal coancil from passbg 
an nncoDHtitDtiona] ordinance, bnt ivill enjoin its enforcement. New 
Orleans Water Works Co. v. Hew Orleans, 16* U. S. 471. 

» Worcesteri'.GewTpa.ePet.aiB; WehWer'iWorks.i.aes. Tbept 
pert) and dociunents are collected in Niles'a Register, vols. xudx^xUv. 
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the proclamation of Preaident Lincoln purporting to sus- 
pend the habeas corpus} It can be said of such cases 
only this, that the respousibility of the President tor 
a refusal to regard the judicial mandate is on the one 
hand to the people and on the other to the process of 
impeachment. 

Impeachments. — The two very effective restraints which 
the legislature may interpose to the abuse of executive 
and judicial authority are, first, that which consists in its 
control over their jnrisdiction, and, second, the proceeding 
by impeachment. Much of executive authority comes, 
not from the Constitution, but from statute, and what 
is thus given may at any time be taken away. The 
same is true of/ the courts. Some of them are purely 
statutory courts, and may be modified or abolished ; all 
of them derive the most of their jurisdiction from statutes, 
and whenever this is abused it can be restricted or taken 
away.' But it may also be modified or taken away on 
grounds of expediency or policy merely. Impeachment is 
for the purpose of punishing misconduct By the Cousti- 
tution of the United States the House of Representatives 
has the sole power of impeachment,* and the Senate the 
sole power to try its presentments. When the President 
is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside, and no person 
shall be convicted without the concurrence of two thirds 
of the members.' Judgment in case of impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from office and dis- 
qnalification to hold and enjoy any ofilce of honor, trust, 
or profit under the United States ; but the party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable, and subject to indictment, 
trial, Judgment, and punishment according to law, pro- 
vided the impeachable offence is also an indictable of- 

I MeiTTniBii'B Cb», Taney's Dec. 346 { i. o. 9 Am. Law. Reg. (S4 ; 
14 Iaw. B«p. V. a. 78. 

' Ej( parte McArdle, 7 Wall. BOS, 
' Court,, Art. L 5 B, cl. 6. 
* Coiut, Art. I. S 3, cL e. 

19 
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fence.* The Fresident's power to grant reprieves and 
pardons does not extend to impeacbments.^ 

The offences for which the President or any other officer 
ma; be impeached are any such as in the opinion of the 
House are deserving of punishment under that process. 
They are not necessarily offences against the general laws. 
In the history of England, where the like proceeding ob- 
tains, the offeneea have often been politiciJ, and in some 
cases for gross betrayal of public interests pnoishment 
has very justly been inflicted on cabinet officers. It is 
often found that offences of a vei-y serious nature by high 
offlcers are not offences against the criminal code, but 
consist in abuses or betrayals of trust, or inexcusable 
neglects of duty, which are dangerous and criminal be- 
cause of the immense interests involved and the greatness 
of the traat which has not been kept. Such cases must 
be left to be dealt with on their own facts, and judged 
according to their apparent deserts.' 

The Veto Power. — The view most commonly takeu of 
the veto power is perhaps that of Mr. Webster, that it is 
" an extraoivlinary power, to be exercised only in peculiar 
and marked cases " ; that " it was vested in the President, 
doubtless as a guard against hasty and inconsiderate legis- 
lation, and against any act, inadvertently passed, which 
might seem to encroach on the just authority of other 
branches of the government,"* or, it may be added, on 
the rights of the States or of individuals. The first six 
Presidents made use of it very sparingly, — some of them 
not at all ; but for this an important reason is found in the 
fact that the legislature and the President were generally 
in accord on impori;ant measures. It was used more freely 
by President Jackson, and still more freely by Presidents 

1 CoDst.. Art. L § 3, cl. 7. ' Const., Art. 11. § 2, cl I. 

* The law and the precedenta on the sobject ware lai^eljr exam- 
ined on the impeachment trial of Presideot Johnson, and on the pre- 
vious ttials of Jndgea Chase and P«ck. See Ftwter, Coni. on the 
Const., ch. xiii. 

* Webster's Wotka, i 267. 
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Tyler, Johnson, and Hayes.' This iDight well occur, even 
with the same views of the proper functions of the veto, 
since the Fresidenta last named were confronted with Con- 
gresses of opposing political views, and had occasion to 
consider and pass upon a large amonnt of legislation that 
was not in accord with their own opinions of what was 
right in policy or sound in constitutional law. The rea- 
sons ass^ned for the vetoes have seldom been unimportant) 
and have often been the anconstitutionality of the legisla- 
tion to which assent was withheld. In some cases there 
has been a species of silent veto, through a neglect of the 
President to return a bill transmitted to him within the last 
ten days of the session, whereby it would fail to become a 
law. It was not contemplated by the Constitution that t^ 
President should purposely defeat legislation in that mode ; 
and no doubt it has sometimes occurred through the im- 
possibility of giving careful examination to the provisions 
of bills referred to him, during the last days of the session, 
in the limited time allowed. 

To what extent the veto shall be resorted to must 
always be matter of discretion with the President. The 
writer in the Federalist evidently imagined ttiat its chief 
use would be the protection of the executive department 
against attempted encroachments. He speaks of "the 
propensity of the legislative department to intrnde upon 
the rights and to absorb the powers of the other depart- 
ments," " the insufficiency of a mere parchment delinea- 
tion of the boundaries of each," and "the necessity of 
furnishing each with constitutional arms for its own de- 
fence," and says: "From these clear and indubitable 

I Preaident Cleveland vetoed many bills. " Until the acceesioa of 
FceBidenC Clevelaad in 1885 the total DOmber vetoed was only 133 {in- 
cladiDg the so-called pocket vetoes) id Dinetf-six years. Mr. Cleve- 
land Tetoed 30!." See Btjce, Am. Com,, vol. i,p. 59,3d Am. ed. This 
□amber, 301, nag during Mr, Cleveland's first term, and the; were 
mostly private pension bills. Mc. Brjce says, "The only Pteaidenl 
who acted lecklesslj' was Andrew Johnson." The tendency seeme to 
he toward a free use of this power. 
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priDciplee reBults the propriety of a negative, either abso- 
lute or qualified, in the executive upon the acts of the 
legislative brancbee. Without the one or the other, the 
former would be absolutely unable to defend himself 
against the depredatioDs of the latter. He might grad- 
ually be stripped of his authorities by successive resoln- 
tioDS, or annihilated by a single vote. And in the one 
mode or the other the legislative and executive powers 
might speedily come to be blended in the same hands. If 
even no propensity had ever discovered itself in the legis- 
lative body to invade the rights of the executive, the rules 
of jnst reasoning and theoretic propriety would of them- 
selves teach us that the one ought not to be left at the 
mercy of the other, but onght to possess a constitutional 
and effectual power of self-defence." 

It is added, however, that " the power in question has a 
further use. It not only serves as a shield to the ezeca- 
tive, but it furnishes an additional security against the 
enaction of improper laws. It establishes a salutary 
check upon the legislative body, calculated to guard the 
community against the effects of faction, precipitancy, or 
of any impulse unfriendly to the public good, which may 
happen to influence a majority of that body," * 

Occasions for frequent diSerences between the legisla- 
ture and the executive, on questions of constitutional right 
or power, seem not to have been anticipated ; but it is in 
these that the use of the veto has been most important. 
No one has ever questioned the right and duty of the 
President to make use of his negative when it was believed 
the proposed law was subject to objection on constitu- 
tional grounds. It has been claimed, however, that when 
the point of constitutional law which the case presents is 
■ one which has previously received judicial examination 
and decision, he may not rightfully disregard this decision 
and base his n^ativo on his own opinion opposed to that 
of the judiciary. 

' No. 73, b; Hamilton. And see MadiBon's Works, l7. 369, letter 
to Edward Coles. 
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That tbe President has a discretionary power to veto a 
bill, for any reason that appears to him sufficient, is no- 
doubted. . The Constitution gives tbe power, and makes 
no exceptions. That it is proper he abonld pay great def-: 
erence to the judicial authority on such questions as have 
already been authoritatively determined, may also be con- 
ceded. But that he is guilty of any violation of duty, Or 
is disrespectful to the judiciary, or disregards any jnst 
principle of government, when he acts upon his own judg- 
ment of constitutional right, power, or obligation involved 
in any proposed law, is not admitted. When he does not 
approve a bill, be is to withhold his approval ; and when 
he may do so on groonds of mere expediency, it would be 
remarkable if he were not at liberty to do so when his 
objection goes to the very right of the legislature to pass 
the bill at all. 

The act making treasury notes a I^al tender was authori- 
tatively passed upon, and finally sustained, by the Federal 
Supreme Court. The decision settled tbe law as to that 
act, and was binding upon the President as much as upon 
any private citizen. But should any great emergency 
hereafter seem to present to Congress a sufficient reason 
for passing a similar act, what possible reason could exist 
for the President withholding his approval which would be 
more forcible than that in bis opinion the Constitution did 
not warrant it? He has deferred to the judgment of the 
court as to what the law was ; must be now defer to it in 
deciding what the law shall be? The court itself, in a 
new case, might overrule its own decision, and it would be 
the plain duty of the court to do so if the justices should 
reach the conclusion that so great an error had been com- 
mitted as the sanction of a violation of tbe charter of 
government. But the Pi-esident overrules no decision in 
such a case : he simply acts upon bis own judgment as a 
legislator. And it can never be disrespectful to the judi- 
ciary that any branch of the legislature differs with it in 
opinion when acting within the sphei'e of its powers. 
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CHAPTER yill. . 
THE GOVEBNMENT OF THE TEBBITORIES. 

!I%e Consiitution. — By Article IV. of the CoDstitntioa 
it is declared that Congress shall have power "to make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States." ' 

Tfte Purposes. — Rules and regulations for the territory 
of the United States may be of two kinds : First, those 
having regard to it as property merely, and intended to 
guard and improve it as such, and perhaps to prepare it 
for sale and sell it ; ^ and, second, those which concern the 
government of the people who may reside within the terri- 
tory before it is formed into States. This provision of the 
Constitution differs from most others contained in that 
instrument in this : that by it the States concede nothing, 
at least so far as the territory outside their own limits is 
concerned, since over this they had no power whatever to 
make rules themselves. Indeed, as to such territory the 
provision would be needless, for the United States as a 
sovereignty would have inherent power to govern at dis- 
cretion such teiTitory as it possessed bej'ond state limits. 
The States could not restrict the right, and no restrictions 
could come iVom any other authority. 

Control hy Congress. — The peculiar wording of the 
provision has led some persons to suppose that it was 
intended Congress should exei-cise in respect to the ter- 
ritory the rights only of a proprietor of property, and 
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that tbe people of the Territories were to be left at liber^ 
to institute governnaenta for themselves. It is do doubt 
most GonsisteDt with the general theory of republican in- 
stitutions that the people everywhere should be allowed 
self-government ; but it Las never been deemed a matter 
of right that a local community should be suffered to lay 
tlie fouudadoD ofiustitutions, aud erect a structure of gov- 
ernment thereon, without the guidance and restraint of a 
superior authority. Even in the older States, where society 
is most homogeneous and has fewest of the elements of 
disquiet and disorder, the State reserves to itself the right 
to shape municipal institutions ; and towns and cities are 
only formed under its direction, and according to the rules 
and within the limits the State prescribes. With still less 
reason could the settlers in new territories be suffered to 
exercise sovereign powers. The practice of the govern- 
ment, originating before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, has been for Congress to establish governments for 
the Territories ; and whether the jurisdiction over the 
district has been acquired by grant from the States, or 
by treaty with a foreign power, Congress has unquestion- 
abiy full power to govern it, and the people, except as 
Congress shall provide therefor, are not of right entitled 
to participate in political authority, until the territory 
becomes a State.' Meantime they are in a condition of 
temporary pupilage and dependence ; and while Congress 
will be expected to rec<^ize the principle of self-gov- 
ernment to such extent as may seem wise, its discretion 
alone can constitute the measure by which the partici- 
pation of the people can be determined. If territory is 

1 American Ins. Co. v. Canter, 1 Pet. 511, 642 ; Territory p. Leo, 
2 Montana, 124 ; Reynolds c. People, 1 Colorado, 17f); Carpenter ii. 
Rogers, 1 Montana, »0; National Bank r. Yankton, 101 n. S. 129; 
Mormon Church v. United Statea, 136 U. S. 1. In tills last case, in 
discnuing the plenary power of CoiigresB orer the Territories, it is 
suggested that it wonld doubtless be impliedly subject to those funda- 
mental [imitations in tkvor of personal rights nhich are formulated 
in the Constitntjou and Amendments. See alao Am. Fnb. Ca b. 
Fisher, 160 U. S.464. 
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acquired from a foreign country with a, de facto govera- 
meut in fiill operation, this government will rontinue with 
the presumed consent of the people, until Congress shall 
provide for them a territorial government. '|The great 
law of necessity justifies this conclusion. The consent of 
the people is irresistibly inferred fVom the fact, that no 
civilized community could possibly desire to abrogate an 
existing government, when the alternative presented would 
be to place themselves in a state of anarchy, beyond the 
protection of all laws, and reduce them to the unhappy 
necessity of submitting to the dominion of the strongest." 
The limitation to the power of this de facto government 
is, that it shall " exercise no power inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States, which 
is the supreme law of the land." ^ 

S'orms of Territorial Governments. — Two general 
forms of territorial government have from time to time 
been established by Congress for different Territories. The 
first of these is a government with an executive and judges 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, who together constitute the legislature for the 
Territory. The second is a government in which, while the 
executive and judiciary will be of national appointment, 
the legislature is composed of representatives chosen by 
the people of the Territory. Some of the Territories have 
bad both forms, and also between the two a third, which 
was a modification of both. By the Ordinance of 1 787, for 
the government of the Northwest Territory-, the governor 
and judges, or a majority of tbem, were empowered to 
adopt for the Territory such laws of the original States, 
criminal and civil, as might be necessary and best suited 
to the circumstances of the district, and report them to 
Congress from time to time, which laws were to be in force 
until the organization of the General Assembly therein, 
unless disapproved by Congress ; but afterwards the legia- 

1 Ctmb v. HartiBOD, 16 How. Wi, 184. 
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lature was to have authority to alter them as it shoDld 
think fit. And the people were to have the right to elect 
representatives to a General Assembly so soon as there 
should be five thoueand free male Inhabitaats of full age 
ID the Territory. The legislative power of the governor 
and Judges, it is seen, was limited to a selection of laws 
trom the States ; but when a territorial legislature has 
been provided for, the authority conferred upon it has ex- 
tended to all rightful subjects of legielation,' aud it might 
therefore grant charters of iucorporation,' endow institu- 
tions of learning,' provide for the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain,^ allow illegitimate children to inherit,* 
grant a legislative divorce,* and so on. Congress may at 
any time control the legislation of the Territories, or legis- 
late independently for them,' but the territorial laws not iu 
conflict with the Constitution or any act of Congress would 
stand, unless disapproved.' The absence, however, of 
action by Congress is not to be construed as a recognition 
of the power of the territorial legislature to pass acts in 
conflict with the congressional act under which the terri- 
tory was organized." 

The Public Domain. — Of that portion of the Territo- 

' Miners' Bank v. Iowh, 12 How. 1 ; Vincennee DniverBity d. In- 
dUna, 14 How. 268 ; Wisconiin o. Doty, 1 Finney (Wis.), 386; SUte 
e. Toung, 3 Kane. 446. 

> Miners' Bank v. Inwa, 12 How. 1. 

* Vineennes Uniyereity v. Indiana, 14 How. 268, 273. 

* Swftu D. Williams, 2 Mich. 427 ; Carson River, &c. Co. o. Barrett, 
2 Ney. 348 ; Lewis Co. i: Hayes, 1 Waah. Ter. 128. 

» Cope B. Cope, 137 U. S. 682, 

* Maynanl v. Hill, 125 U. S. 190. Or empower a probate court to 
grant diTorces. Whitmora v. Harden, 3 Utah, 121. 

1 Reynolds c. United States, 98 U, S. 145. As by disfraacblsing 
polygamists. Murphy u, Ramsey, 114 U. 8. 15. 

" Clinton n. Englebrechc, 13 Wall. 434. This ca«e reriews and 
explaint tbe terrilorial legialation. And see Ferris b. Higley, 20 
Wall. 375; Moore v. Koubly, 1 Idaho. 65; Smith d. Odell, 1 Pianey 
(Wis.), 449 ; Morton c. Siiarkey, McCalion (Kans.), 113. 

* ClaytoQ V. Utah, 182 U. 8. 632. 
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lies which belongs to the public doaiain, and of which, 
therefore, the United States has propnetary title, Congress 
provides for the disposition and sale, under such regula- 
tions as are deemed important. Id respect to this, ^e 
government occupies the two positions of proprietor and 
of sovereign of the country, and may deal with it at dis- 
cretion, and pass title to it in any manner it may choose. 
The proviso that " nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, 
or of any particular State," had in view claims, some of 
which were recognized and some disputed, hut all of which 
were subsequently adjusted amicably. 

The "other property belonging to the United States" 
of which Congi'eBs is empowered to dispose, might be any 
which was then, or in the course of time might become, 
their property, whether acquired as a government, or as 
an individual or corporation might acquire it 

Judiciary of the Territories, — While the territorial 
condition remains, the courts of the Territory exercise the 
customary jurisdiction of both state and federal courts 
under congressional and territorial legislation.^ Their 
powers cease as soon as the Territory is admitted to the 
Union, and judicial acts afterwards performed are void for 
want of jorisdietion,' Congress will provide, by appropri- 
ate legislation, for the transfer of cases begun in the terri- 
torial courts to the proper courts for fhrther proceedings.* 

1 American Ids. Co. v. Canter, 1 Pet. 611. 

» Banner v. Porter, 9 How, 235 ; Foreylh v. United Stales, 9 How. 
&71 ; United States u. Simpaon, 9 How. 5T8. 

» EipreM Co. u. Kountze, 8 Wall. 342. The judge! of territorial 
courts are not judges of "conrta of the United States." The whole 
matter of the formation of those courts and the tenure of the jtidgw 
thereof 19 left with Congresi. It may, therefore, empower the Presi- 
dent at hie discretion to suspend territorial judges before the end of 
their terms of office. McAllister v. United States, 141 U. S. 174. 
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CHAFTEB IX. 

THE ADMISSION Of NEW STATES. 

OriffitteU States. — The Constitution provided that the 
ratificatioD by the conventione uf nine States should be 
Bufflcient for the establishment of the Constitution between 
the States so ratifying the same ; ' but it contemplated the 
accession of all ihe thirteen States, if all should ratify, 
even though some might delay until alter the government 
should have been put into operation. 

iV«w States. — The Constitution also provided that new 
States may be admitted by Congress \n\a the Union ; ' but 
whether they should be formed of territory at that time 
belonging to the States, or from territory that might there- 
after be acquired, or taken in as existing States previously 
independent, was not expressly determined by that in- 
strument By the Ordinance of 1787, however, which the 
Constitution left in force,' it had been agreed that States 
not exceeding five might be formed from the Northwest 
Territory, and received into the Union ; and it may be 
assumed as nnquestionable that the constitutional pro- 
vision contemplated that the territory then under the 
dominion of the United States, but not within the limits 
of any one of them, was in due time to be formed and 
oi^anized into States and admitted into the Union, as has 
since in many cases been done. Indeed, it could never 
have been understood that any territory which by pnr- 
^lase, cession, or conquest should at any time come under 
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the coDtrol of the TjDited States, should permanently be 
held in a territorial condition, and the new States, which 
have been formed of territory acquired by treaty, must 
be supposed to have been received into the Union In 
sti-ict compliance with the Constitution.' So must Texas, 
which aa an independent State was annexed to the Union. 
It is true that nothing in the express terms of the Con- 
stitution indicates that it was contemplated, by those who 
framed and adopted it, that the bounds of the Union 
should be extended by the acquisition of territory, either 
by purchase or annexation. Nevertheless, the power in 
any sovereignty to acquire territory is indisputable, and 
of right pertains to the power to declare war and form 
treaties. It therefore belongs to the United States, and 
is denied to the States, which are forbidden to enter into 
treaties." And when territor}' Is acqnired, the right to 
suffer States to be formed therefrom, and to receive them 
into the Union, must follow of course, not only because 
the Constitution confers the power to admit new States 
without restriction, but also because it would be incon- 
sistent with institutions founded on the fiindamental Idea 
of self-government that the federal government should 
retain temtory nnder its own imperial rule, and deny the 
people the customary local institutions. The power to 
admit to the Union existing States, as in the case of 
Texas, may be questioned with more reason ; ' but the 
dealings of one sovereignty with another mnst always be 
under subjection to the great law of necessity, and what 
the requirements of that law may be in any particalar 
case only the sovereignty itself can judge when the emer- 



1 Compare Scott v. Sandford, 19 How. 393, 417. 

» CoDBt., Art. I. § 10. 

" The debates which took place in Conf^M wblle the subject ot 
ttte aaoexation of Texas was UDder dtacuasion, and the cootempora- 
neous polilical discaBsIons elsewhere, give the opposing; Tiewe on this 
subject Most of the discusgions, however, involTed policy rather 
than constitaCtonal power. See ante, p, 117. 
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gency is upon it. If, therefore, an independent State is 
received into the Union, it must be supposed to have been 
accepted on sufflcieot aad conclusive reasons. 

Preliminary Steps. — The Constitution does not point . 
out what steps shall be taken for the admission of a State 
to the Union, but, the power having been conferred upon 
Congress without limitation, it is left to the discretion of 
that body to determine the circumstaDceB under which the 
admission shall he allowed, and the steps that shall be 
taken to obtain it. Nevertheless, certain requisities are 
necessarily implied. There must be a State to admit ; 
and a State must have a government and laws ; and the 
government must be republican in form because States 
with such a government can alone be members of the 
Union. But how the State shall come into existence ; who 
shall be its electors and form its government and establish 
its laws ; how many of the electors there shall be ; what 
shall be the extent of territory incorporated within the 
limits of their State ; and whether any constitution the 
people may have formed shall be received as satisfactory 
or shall lie reqnired to be amended, — these and many 
other questions must be determined under the discretion- 
ary power conferred upon Congress. 

States have been admitted, — (1) where the people 
of a Territorj- of suitable size have, either by spontaneous 
action or in accordance with some territorial statute or 
executive proclamation, formed a constitution and elected 
offlcera to administer it, and presented the constitution to 
Congress and applied for admission under it ; (2) where 
Congress has flfst passed an enabling act, authorizing the 
people to form a constitution, prescribing rules of suffrage 
and other conditions, and providing for the admission 
of the State wben the constitution shall be adopted and 
the conditions complied with ; (3) when a constitution, 
formed with or without previous congressional autboritj', 
has been presented to Congress, and that body has ac- 
cepted it conditionally, requiring the consent of the people, 
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evideoced in some form indicated, to some condition 
precedent to ttie admission, such as the consent to yield 
some portion of the territory claimed, or some rule of 
suffrage established by the state conatitution, &c. Besides 
these there have been other peculiarities of admission, 
but this statement is sufficient to show that the control of 
Congress is exercised according to the circumstances. In 
one instance, admission was refused, though the popu- 
lation was ample, because of objection to local laws and 
usages.' 

With full discretionary power over the admission of 
States, it must be expected that the action of Congress 
will not always be governed by uniform sentiments and 
uniform rules, and it has at times confessedly been con- 
trolled by party or sectional considerations. The Consti- 
tution neitber does nor can establish effectual safeguards 
l^ainst the control of such influences. 

Seceded States. — Those States whose people undertook 
to sever tbem from the Union, under claim of a right to 
secede, were nevertheless not released from their constitu- 
tional relations." Until the relwllion was overthrown their 
position was peculiar ; they had disloyal goveraments 
exercising all the ordinary powers of sovereignty, wiUi 
courts administering justice between man and man, and 
legislatures passing laws of general, but also of purely 
local concern. When resistance to the federal government 
ceased, regard to the best interests of all concerned re- 
quired that such governmental acts aa had no connection 
with the disloyal resistance to government, and upon the 
basis of which the people had acted and had acquired 
rights, should be suffered to remain undisturbed.* But ail 

' The CBK of Utah. The (acta concerning the admlMioD of StatM 
to the Union are all collected, and the priocipleB dUcusaed, In Jsme- 
lon on ConslitDtional Conventions. 

' While V. Cannon, 6 Waii. 443; Texas v. White, 7 Wall. 700; 
Shortridge v. Miacon, Chase'i Dec. 136 ; Keith b. Clark, 97 U. S. 461 

■ Keppel ti. Bvlroad Co,, Cbue't Dec. 167, Cook v. Oliver, 1 
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acts done in furtherance of the rebellion were absolutely 
void, and private rights could not be built up under, or 
in reliance upon them.' To restore the States to tbeir 
former place in the Union, no new admission was required, 
but they were restored to their flill constitutional powers 
as rightful members of the Union, when the fact was rec- 
c^nized by the political departments of the government, 
and their seualors and representatives were admitted to 
seats in Congress.' 

States from, other States. — The Constitution further 
provides that "no new Stat« shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiution of any other State, nor any State 
be formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts 
of States, without the consent of the legislatures of the 
States concerned, as well as of the Congress." * The 
political departments of the government practically decided 
in the case of Vii^nia that, when a State goes into rebel- 
lion, any part of it, however small, which remains loyal, 
may with the consent of Congress maintain a loyal state 
government for the whole State, and that this government 
may give consent to the erection of a new State within the 
limits of the old, and the legislaturea of the old and new 
States may agree upon conditions. It is competent in 
Biicb a case to make the annexing of a certain part of the 
old State to the new depend upon a favorable vote of the 
electors within such territory ; and when that is done, and 
the governor is given power to certify the result, his cer- 
tificate that the vote was favorable, especiallj' if accepted 
and acted upon by the new State by the extension of 

Woods, 4S7; H«tch v. Burroughs, 1 Woods. «0; Thorington v. 
Smith, 8 WhU. I ; Horn o. Lockhart, 17 Wall. 570 ; Sprott v. United 
Slates, 20 Wall. 46»; Ford v. Surget, 07 U. S. 694 

I Hanauer v. Doane, 12 Wall. 342 ; Hanauer d. Woodruff, 16 Wall 
430 ; Sprott v. United SiAt«s, 20 Wall. 450 ; Ford i>. Surget, 07 V. S. 
G04. 

i>. Clark, 07 U. 8. 461. 
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jnrisdietion over the territory, is condasive.' It is not 
necessary' that the consent of Congress to the formation 
of the new State should be given in express terms, but 
it may be implied from its legislation recognizing such 
State.' 

Territorial Xaw9. — A State coming into the Union 
brings with it the pre-existing law, except so far as ex- 
pressly or by necessary implication it is changed by the 
Constitution, or by the passage from a territorial to a state 
condition. All those laws which relate to the territoi^l 
condition and circumstances exclusively become of neces- 
sity inoperative. 

Conditions to Admitsion. — In several instances Con- 
gress has prascribed conditions to the admission of States 
to the Union. When Missouri applied for admission, the 
constitution which was presented contained a clause re- 
quiring the legislature to pass such laws as might be found 
necessary " to prevent free negroes and mulattoes f^om 
coming to and settling in this State, under any pretext 
whatsoever." The State was received into the Union on 
condition that a solemn pledge should be given by its legis- 
lature that the constitution should never be construed to 
authorize the passage of any act, and that no act should 
be passed, by which any of the citizens of other States 
should be excluded from the enjoyment of any of the privi- 
leges and immunities to which they are entitled under the 
Constitution of the United States. Presumably this would 
cover the privilege of colored citizens of other States to 
emigrate into Missouri, if they should see fit.* 

The State of Michigan was admitted to the Union upon 
the express condition that she should surrender to the State 

1 Tirginia v. Weit Virginia, 11 Wall. 89; Kanawha Coal Co. r. 
Kanawha, &c. Coal Co., 7 Blatch. 891. 

* Virginia v. West Virginia, 11 WaU. 89. There ii a provlalMi In 
the joint resolution for the annexation of Teza« far the formation of 
four oilier Statei from iti territorj, with the content of ttie State; 
bnt no action to that end wai ever taken. 

* Benlon's Thirty Yean' View, ch. a 
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of Ohio certain territory which had been the subject of dis- 
pute between them, and her assent thereto was required to 
be given by a coaveution of delegates chosen b; the people 
for the sole purpose of giving auch assent.^ 

The State of Arkansas was admitted to representation 
in Congreas, June 22, 186S, on the fundamental condi- 
tion " that the coustUution of Arkansas shaQ never be so 
amended or changed as to deprive &ny citizen or class 
of citizens of the United States of the right to vote, 
who are entitled to vote by the constitution [then pre- 
seuted by the State], except as a punishment for such 
crimes as are now felonies at common law, whereof they 
shall have been duly convicted, under laws equally appli- 
cable to all the inhabitants of said State." The purpose 
was to protect colored citizens in the enjoyment of the 
elective franchise. The States of N'orth Carolina, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida were admitted 
to representation, the same month, on a similar condition. 
On the State of Geoi^ia the same condition was imposed ; 
also the further conditions, that the fourteenth amendment 
to the federal Constitution should be ratified, that certain 
provisions in her own constitution, not important to be 
here repeated, should be "null and void," and that the 
General Assembly of the State shoald by solemn public 
act declare the assent of the State to the condition. The 
Stat« of Vii^lnia was admitted to representation in Con- 
gress, January 28, 1870, on the same condition with the 
Others mentioned, in respect to suffrage, and on the ftir- 
ther coDditions, " that it shall never be lawful for the 
said State to deprive any citizen of the United States, on 
account of his race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, of the right to hold office under the constitution aud 
laws of said State, or upon any such ground to require of 
him any other qualification for office than such as are re- 
quired of all other citizens;" aud " that the constitution 

1 Campbell's Hist, ot Mich., (^ 14. 
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of Virginia shall never be so amended or clianged as to 
deprive any citizen or class of citizens of tte Uoited 
States of Uie school riglits and privileges secured by the 
constitution of said State." The States of Mississippi^ 
and Texas were admitted to representation in the follow- 
ing month, on the like conditions to those imposed on 
Virginia. 

The State of Nebraska was admitted to the Union in 
1868, with a proviso in the act of admission that it should 
not take effect " except upon the fundamental condition 
that within the State of Nebraska there shall be no denial 
of the elective franchise, or of any other right, to any 
person by reason of race or color, except Indians not 
taxed, and npon the farther fundamental condition that 
the legislature of stud State, by a solemn public act, shall 
declare the assent of said State to the said fundamental 
conditioD, and shall transmit to the President of the 
United States an authentic copy of said act. Upon re- 
ceipt whereof the President by proclamation shall forth- 
with announce the fact; whereupon said fundamental 
condition shall be held as a part of the organic law of 
the State; and thereupon, and without any further pro- 
ceeding on the part of Congress, the admission of said 
State into the Union shall be considered as complete." 
The proclamation of the President announcing the pas- 
sage of such an act, and the receipt of an authentic copy 
thereof, was issued on March 1, 1868.^ 

1 It is woitlij of note that tbe act admitttaf; MiseiEeippi to repre- 
seotation (IBTO) estabKebed as a "fundamental condition" that liet 
constitntion shonld never be bo amended as to deprive anj citizen of 
the tight to vote who had such right nnder the constitution then rec- 
ognized bj Congress, unless such deprivation be because of crime. 
Yet in 1890 a new constitvtjon was adopted eatahlisbitig a slight edu- 
cational qnalification, tbe practical lesult of which has been to exclade 
a very ta>^ proportion of the citizens from the suffrage. See also the 
constitatioQ of South Catolina (1895), and the case of Williams n. 
Mississippi, 170 U. S. 213. 

' See Bntler v. People, S Nebraska, 198. 
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Other conditiona have been imposed; and a common 
requirement on the admission of a St&t« is, that it Bhall 
waive all right to impose taxes on the lands of the United 
States. Some of these conditions are beyond qnestion 
irrevocable b; the States. Such,, for example, are those 
last mentioned, which are irrevocable becanse they con- 
stitute articles of compact between ihe State and the 
nation, which would render the taxation void. Snch also 
wonld be a condition respecting boandary, as in the case 
of Michigan. The condition in the case of Missouri 
merely required the State to observe one of the stipula- 
tions in the Federal Constitution, which was as much 
obligatory upon the State without the condition as with it. 
Whether the l^iislature can give binding effect to a con- 
dition which changes the constitution established by the 
people is at least donbtfnl. But when a State comes into 
the Union, it is received on an equal footing with the 
original States, and with all their rights and privileges.* 
It must therefore have the same power to amend its con- 
stitution which is possessed by the other States, and a 
condition which should undertake to limit its power in 
&is regard must, in a legal sense, be wholly inoperative. 
It is to be observed of those which have been imposed, 
and which would limit the power of amendment, that they 
have since been rendered unimportant by amendments to 
the Federal Constitution. 

> Pollard's Lessee v. Hsgan, 3 How. 212; Strader p. Graham, 10 
How. 8S; Weber t>. Harbor CommiaBioneni, 18 WalL 57; WillametM 
Bndge Co. it. Hatch, 125 U. S. 1. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONSTITUTIONAL EDLES OF STATE COMITT. 

Conflict of Iiaws. — It often happens that a right as- 
eerted or privilege claimed in one State will depend for ita 
validity upon something done by the parties concerned, or 
by one of them, in some other State, whereby the right or 
privilege became initiate, or perhaps perfected. In such 
case the laws of both States arc to be considered in order 
to determifie how they respectively affect the claims mad& 
In these cases the questions which arise are quesdons of 
interstate comity, and, except as the provisions of the 
federal constitution affect and modify them, they are to be 
governed by the rules of private international law, as they 
would be if the two States had been to each other foreign 
nations. 

The rules of private international law are taken notice 
of and enforced by the courts Just as are the general prin* 
ciples of the common law ; and the federal courts, like those 
of the States, when administering justice within a State 
between suitors entitled to bring suits therein, will rect^- 
nize and be governed by them. But, like other rules of 
law, they are subject to be varied and controlled by state 
legislation, and there may be and often is a general state 
policy upon some particular subject before which t^e rules 
of private inteniational law which are opposed to it must 
give way. 

A familiar instance of these rules is that which concerns 
the title and transmission of personal property. The doc- 
trine uuiveisally accepted is that chattels have do aituB, 
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bnt in contemplation of law adhere to the person of the 
owner, wherever he may be.' If actually in one State 
while the owner has his domicile in another, the latter 
may dispose of them according to the law of the domicile, 
and hie contracts or conveyances, which are sufficient un- 
der the law there, will be held sufficient everywhere,* So 
his will, valid according to the laws of hia domicile, will 
be sufficient to dispose of them, and, if he dies intestate, 
they will be distribated as they would be if actually with 
him in fact, as they were in contemplation of law.' But 
while this case illustrates the general law, it also enables 
UB to appreciate and anderstand some important excep- 
tions. One of these is that no sovereignty is bound to 
Tec<^ize and give effect to a transfer of property which 
at the time is within its Jurisdiction, unless all juet claims 
which it may have, or which any of ita citizens may hare, 
in respect to such property, are first satisfied. Therefore, 
in a case of intestacy, if the State where the property ia 
has unsatisfied claims upon it for taxes, or if any of its 
citizens have demands against the estate, it may jnstly 
provide that all such claims and demands shall be satis- 
fied before the property will be handed over to an sdmin- 
istarator for distribution at tJie forum of the domicile.* 
Another is that a transfer actually made abroad, in which 
both parties contemplate some use of the property in con- 
travention of the laws of the State where it has its situs, 

1 Harref v. RichudB, I Mason, 381 ; Oakej v. Bennett, U How. 
83 ; Story, Confl. L., §§ 37B-382. 

' The State where the chattels an ma;, bowerer, exercbe sncb 
control OTer them as to invalidate tranafera of them made withont 
conformity to its laws ; for example, its laws as to liens or the record- 
ing of chattel mortgages. Green n. Van Bnskirk, 7 Wall. 1S9; Wal- 
worth ti. Harris, 129 U. S. 355 ; Ames Iron Works v. Warren, 76 lud. 
612. 

■ Sill r. Worswick, 1 H. Black. 665; Bank of AogData e. Earle, 
13 Pet. 519; Ennia d. Smith, U How. 400; Fuller d. Steiglitz, 27 Ohio 
St. 355; Cadeo. Davis, 96 N. C. 139; Estate of Apple, 66 Cal. 132. 

< Swesriugen v. Morris, 14 Ohio St. 121; Qrattan n. Appleton, 
3 Story, 756 ; Hill e. Townsend, S4 Tes. 575. 
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and participate m a purpose to violate those laws, will 
not be recognized and supported in the laat mentioaed 
State.* In neither of these cases can there be an; ground 
of interstate comity that could require the one sovereignty 
to surrender its own claims or those of its citizens, in 
favor of claims abroad which could be no more substan- 
tial or equitable, or that could call upon it to waive its 
local laws in favor of those who might choose a foreign 
territory as the theatre of their operations, for the express 
purpose of evading and defeating them. Nor is a State 
bound to enforce a wager contract made In another State 
and valid there, if regarded as void under its own view of 
public policy.' But the general rule is, that, when made 
in good faiUi, the validity and interpretation of cootracts 
are to be governed by the law of the State where they are 
made, unless they are to be performed in another State, 
and the parties dearly intended them to be governed by 
the law of that State, in which case they will be governed 
by the law of the State of performance.* And under 
these rules all States will furnish suitable remedies for the 
enforcement of contracts within their own limitu, as it 
may become necessary. The remedies in any case, how- 
ever, will be such only as are provided by its own laws.* 

I Wajmell e. Seed, 5 T. R. 599 ; Armatroag v. Toler, 11 Wheat. 
25S ; Webtter c. Monger, S Gray (Mssa.), &M ; Smith r. Godfrey, 28 
N. H. 3T9 ; WilaOD v. Strattoo, 47 Me. 1 30 ; Jones v. Surprise, 64 N. H. 
243 ; Borer, Iiilei''.8tate Iaw, Sd ed.. Si, S3, 27a ; Stoij, Confl. L., £ 246 
et ttq. Ab to nhat action is not within this rule, see FeineinaQ v. 
BachB, 33 Kang. 621. In Chambers v. Chnrch, 14 R. I. 396, the conrt 
refused to enforce a contract to be execated in another State which 
viotated the laws of that Slate. 

* Flapg 1-. Baldwin, 38 N. J. Eq. 219. 

* Bank of United States v. Doimtillj, 8 Pet. 361 ; AndMWS d. Pood, 
13 Pet. 65 ; De Wolf u. Johnson, 10 Wheat. 367 ; Liverpool Nai. Co. 
p. Phenix Ins. Co., 129 U. S. 397 ; Wooley w. Lyon, 11 7 111. 244 ; Shoe 
& L. Bank v. Wood, U2 Mass. 963 ; Story, Confl. L., § 343. 

* Bank of United States v. Donnally, S Pet. 361 ; WOcox w. Hunt, 
13 Pet, 378; Scndder u. National Bank, 91 U. S. 406, 413; Story, 
ConjL h., % SS6. 
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Tbe cases of marriage and divorce raise frequent ques- 
tions growing out of differences in the law wliere a mar- 
riage or a divorce may take place, and the law where the 
parties may afterwards be found domiciled. Tbe rule of 
law with respect to marriagea is, that, if they are valid 
where entered into, they are valid everywhere ; ' but this is 
subject to exceptions in the case of polygamous marriages, 
and marriages which would be incestuous according to tbe 
laws of nature as commonly understood, by which we must 
perhaps understand only marriages between brothers and 
sisters, and marriages in the direct lineal line of consan- 
guinity.^ The importance of this relation is so great, and 
Uie mischiefs that would flow from its being held invalid 
where the parties have intended that it should exist, are 
so serious, that marriages are sustained even where par- 
ties, who are not allowed to marry by the laws of the 
State of their domicile, have gone abroad and been mar- 
ried, subsequently returning to reside.* la respect to 
divoree a like rule prevails, that a divorce valid where 
granted is valid everywhere; but every State will pro- 
tect any of its own citizens against being defrauded by 
a divorce obtained abroad by fraud, or granted without 
jurisdiction.* 

Local and ZVanwtory Actions. — There are some actions 
in which the remedy was always held to be local, and 
which consequently must be brought within the jurisdic- 
tion where the injury complained of was committed. 
From the necessity of the case, actions for the recovery 
of lands must belong to this class, since process to enforce 

' Medwaj v. Needham, 16 Mass. 157; Ponaford u. Juhngon, 2 
Blatch. 51 ; Wliart. Confl. L., § 127. 

' Sutton D. Waxren, 10 Met. (Masa.) 451 ; Wightman v. Wightmau, 
4 Johna. Ch. (N. Y.) 343. 

' Sutton r. WuTSD, 10 Met. (Mass.) 451 ; State v. Robs, 76 N. C. 
343 ; Commonwealth v. Lane, 1 13 Maes. 456 ; Van Toorhis v. Brint- 
naU, B6 N. Y. 18 ; Bishop, Mai. and Dir,, ch. 31. 

t Rorer, Inter-State Law, 2d ed„ S4S-S5S. See Coole;, Const. Lim., 
flth ed., 494, and case*. 
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the right when it sbonld be established conld be served 
oaly where the land was situated. But all actions for 
injuries to real estate are in the same category, and, even 
when they may be instituted in the Federal courte, they 
must be brought in the district within which the land lies.* 
On the other hand, all actions for merely personal injuries 
or for injui-ies to personal estate, and all actions upon 
contract, may be brought wherever personal service may 
be obtained,^ and it is immaterial to the remedy in what 
jurisdiction the cause of action arose, Uioagh the local taw 
must be looked to in order to determine the validity and 
constraction of the contract, and the liability of the party 
sued in respect to that which is complained of. In cases 
of contract it is not always necessary that personal ser- 
vice shoald be obtained, in order that a remedy may be 
had in a foreign state ; attachment and garnishment 
process are allowed to reach property and debts even 
when personal sei'vice can not be obtained. Bnt in cases 
of tort persona! service is necessary, and process for 
attaching property and demands will not commonly be 
allowed. 

Crimes and offences against the laws of a State can be 
defined, prosecuted, and pardoned only by the sovereign 
authority of that State.* "The courts of no country," 
said Chief Justice Marsliall, " execute the penal laws of 
another." ' Penal laws are those imposing punishment for 
an offence committed against the State.* In the earlier 

^ LiTingston c. Jefferson, I Brock, S03 ; McKenna v. Fishe. 1 How. 
S41; RandlflK. Del. &Rar. Canal, 1 WaU. C. C. 276; Wowter p. Lake 
Co., 25 S. H. !>S5. If brought elsewhere, the coart eotertaiiis them 
by comity only. Morris v. Misa. Pac. Rj. Co., 78 Tei. IT. 

^ A court of general jnrisdiction has jurisdiction of an action 
brought between non-residents lij cunsent, if the subjeet-matter, for 
example, a contract, is within its cognizance. Cofrode u. Circuit 
Jndge, 79 Mich. 332. 

' Hnntington v. Attril, 146 U. 8. 657, 669, and cases cited; Wi»- 
cousin V. Pelican InB. Co., 127 U. S. 265. 

* The Antelope, 10 Wheat. 66, 123. 

• Hnntington v. Attril, 146 U. S. 657, 667. 
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cases decided by the State courts, statutory actions for 
wrongs, and especially actions given by statutes agtunst 
one who by wrongful act, neglect, or default caused the 
death of another, were looked upon as penal. But that 
position is now generally abandoned, and the courts of one 
State, or the Federal court sitting in that State, will rect^- 
nize and enforce such statutory rights created by the law 
of another. " Wherever by either the common law or the 
statute law of a State, a r^bt of action has become iixed 
and a legal liability incurred, that liability may be enforced 
and the right of action pursued in any court which has 
jurisdiction of such matters, and can obtain jurisdiction 

■^of the parties." ' 
"^ C'CoTporations. — In strict law the corporations chartered 

' by one sovereignty have no authority to exercise their 
franchises in another, except as the latter sjiall permit ; ' 
but by comity they are suffered to do so, where it would 
not contravene any principle of local policy, or any gen- 
eral statute, but subject to such restrictions as the State 
may see fit to impose.' The power to impose restrictions, 
however, must be subordinate to the Constitution and laws 

1 HiUer, J., in Dennick b. B. R. Co., 103 U. S. 11, 18. See also 
HnntiEgton h. Attn!, US U. S. 657; Horthem Pacific R. R. Co. b. 
Bibcock, 154 D. S. 190 ; Tsjtas & Pacific Ry. Co. v. Cox, U5 U. S. 593 ; 
Herrick a. Minneapolis, &c. Ry.,31 Minn. U ; Dicey onConfl.of Lawa, 
668. The tendency now is to hold that there need be do similar 
law in the State of the forum, if Che law of the foreign state is not 
immoral or contrary to the pnHic policy of the State of the forum. 
Huntington d. Attril, U6 tj. S. G5T ; Herrick v. Minneapolis, &c. Ry., 
31 Minn. 1 1 ; Higgina v. Central New Eng., &c. H. R.. 155 Mass. 176. 

' Lafayette Idb, Co, v. French, IS How. 401 ; Bank of Aagnsta a. 
Earle, 13 Pet. 519 ; Pool v. Vitginia, 8 Wall. 168 ; Dncat b. Chicago, 
10 Wall. 410; Whart Confl, L., § 48; Horn Silrer Mining Co. D. Mew 
York, 143 U. S 30S. 

» Paul V. Virginia, 8 Wall. 168; Dncat i>. Chicago. 10 WaU.410; 
Re Comatock, 3 Sawyer, 918; Moses d. State, 65 Miss, 56; 2 Kent, 
S84, 285. Bnt a cdart will not, in general, take jarigdictiOD of Che 
pDrely intenial afiaira of a foreign corporation doing bnsiness within 
the State, even at the snit of a resident stockholder. North State M. 
Ca V. Field, 61 Ud. 151. 
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of the United States. A State could not, for example, 
interpose a rest^ction that would in effect constitute a 
r^ulation of interstate commerce,' or that would restrain 
the corporation from resorting to the Federal jurisdiction 
in cases within the laws of Congress.* But no corpora- 
tion can of right hold real property in a State except by 
permiesiou of the State ; and though the permission will 
be implied wherever there appears no State statute or 
policy to the contrary,' yet, as against an express inhibi- 
tion to give lands by wUl to any but natural persons, not 
even the United States can receive a valid, devise.* 

The Constitution. — There are some cases which it waa 
deemed wise, in framing the Constitution, not to leave to 
comity merely, because they concerned so intimately the 
relations of the people of the several States to each other 
that any differences in tegislattou in respect to them, or 
any divergency in judicial decision, might lead to infinite 
contentions and mischiefs. One of these concerned the 
use in the States respectively of the statutes, records, and 
judicial proceedings of other States, whether as matters of 
evidence or as mnninients of title. The common law had 
rules under which these might be proved, but these rules 
were subject to legislative modiBcation at discretion, and 
it was not improbable that, if 'the States were left to them- 
selves, to establish independent regulations, those made by 
them would not only be wanting in uniformity, but they 
would tend to breed discord, instead of preserving frater- 
nal feeliug, among the States. It is easy to understand 
how a State, from temporary prejudices or adverse inter- 

1 Pensacola Tel. Co. v. West Un. Tel. Co., 96 U. S. I. 
3 Insarance Co. c. Morse, SO Wall. 445; Barron i>, BiiraBide, 131 
0. S. 186; Sonthern Pacific Co. u. Dentoo, 146X1,8.302. 

* Rnnyan r. Costet, 14 Pet. 122; Thompson r. Waters, 25 Mich. 
214. If snch corporation is forbidden to hold land, only the StaM 
can raise the question of the rsJidit; of title acgnired in cootravention 

. of its law, Barnes d. Saddard, 117 UL 237 ; Carloir v. Anltmau, 28 
Neb. 672. 

* United States v. Fox, 94 IT. S. 315. 
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este, or even from more reprehenBible reaaoDB, might legia- 
late to prevent the iecepti«>a in evidence of the records, 
and eepecialiy the judicial proceedings, of other States. 
It is conceivable, for example, that, in a time of great 
financial distress in a neir State, legistatioa might be 
obtained to protect people emlgratiog to and settling 
within the State even as against the just judgments ren- 
dered against them in tlie States from which they came, 
and still remaining unsatisfied. This would not only be 
unjust in itself and disgraceful to the State, but it would 
almost certainly lead to retaliatory legislation. 

Slate Acts, Records, etc. — Among the preventive aieas- 
nres of the Constitution is the provision that " Full faith 
and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. 
And the Congress may by general laws prescribe the man- 
ner in which snch acts, records, and proceedings shaU be 
proved, and the effect thereof." ^ 

By this provision a rule of comity becomes a rule of 
constitutional oUigation. It also becomes a uniform rule, 
and the common authority is empowered to pass laws 
whereby the courts may govern their action in receiving 
or rejecting the evidences presented to them of the public 
acts, records, and Judicial proceedings of other States. 
Nor is this of more importance to the States as snch than 
to those whose individual interests may be involved or 
affected; and indeed the interests involved are usually 
private and individual, rather than public. 

Tbe full faith and credit to which the public acts, 
records, and proceedings are entitled in other States is 
the same faith and credit to which they are entitled in the 
State whose acts, records, and judicial proceedings they 
are.* When, therefore, suit is brought in one State upon 

1 Const., Art. IV. §1. 

* AimatroDg p. CaFSon, 2 Dall. 302; Mills v. Dorjea, 7 Cranch, 
481 ; Hampton v. McComiell, 3 Wheat. 234 ; Field u. Gibbs, Pet. C. C. 
19S ; Brjant u. Hontera, 3 Wash. C. C. 48 ; Nations v. Johnson, 24 
How. 195, 203. 
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a jadgmeot tendered by a coiirt of another State, and 
it appears that by the law of the last mentioned State 
it is conclasive upon the defendant, it mnst be held 
equally concluBive in tbe court in which suit upon it is 
brought.' Whatever pleas would be good to it in the 
State where it was pronounced, and none others, might be 
pleaded to it in any other court within the United States." 
But the judgment can have no greater or other force 
abroad than at home, and therefore it ia always compe- 
tent to show that it is invalid for want of jurisdiction in 
the court rendering it' To preclude inquiry into it in 
another State, the judgment must not only be rendered by 
a court having jurisdiction of the subject-matter and the 
parties, but, if the defendant does not appear at the trial, 
it must be responsive to the pleadings.* So anything that 
goes in release or discharge of the judgment may be 
shown ; ' and the statute of limitations of the State where 
snit is brought will be available, if the case comes within 
it* But it is not competent for any State to pass an act 
of limitations which would in effect nullify jodgmeutB ren- 
dered in other States, and allow no remedy upon them 
whatever. Reasonable opportunity to enfoi'ce a demand 
mnst always be afforded,' 
Conatmctive service of process by publication or attach- 

1 Milla V. Dnryea, 7 Cranch, 481. 

* Hampton v. McCoDoell, 3 Wheat. 234 ; Green o. Van Bnskirk, 7 
Wall 139. Judgments in one State when proved in another differ 
from jadgments of another conntiy in this alone, that thej are not 
impeachable for fraud nor open to qnestiou npon the merits. Hanley 
u. DoDoghae, 116 TT. S. 1. 

' Harris v. Hardeman, 14 How. 334; Cheever n. Wilson. 9 WaM. 
108; Galpln v. Page, 18 Wall. 350; Thompson o. Whitman, IS Wall. 
457 ; Grover & B. M. Co. v. Radclifie, 13T XJ. 8. SS7 ; Amott e. Webb, 
1 Dillon, 362; Whart., Confl. L., §g B11, 819. 

* Kevnolda v. Stockton, 140 U. S. 254. 

* McElmojle n. Petera, 13 Pet, 312 ; D'Aicy v. Eetchmn, II How. 
165. 
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ment of property is sufflcieat to enable the courts of a 
State to subject property within it to their juriadiction, in 
8uch casea as the statutes of the State may provide Qiere- 
for ; but such a service cannot be the foundation of a per- 
sonal judgment.' Process from the tribunals of one State 
cannot run into another State and summon parties there 
domiciled to leave its territory and respond to proceedings 
against them. Publication of process or notice within the 
State where the tribunal sits cannot create any greater 
obligation upon the non-resident to appear. Process sent 
to him oat of the State, and process published within it, 
are equally unavailable in proceedings to establish hia per- 
sonal liability.' But in respect to the res, a judgment in 
rem, rendered with competent jurisdiction, is conclusive 
everywhere.' 

LegialaMo^n. — Congress has legislated upon this subject 
by providing that " The acts of the legislature of any 
State or Territory, or of any country subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, shall be authenticated by 
having the seal of such Territory, State, or country affixed 
thereto. The records and judicial proceedings of the 
courts of any State or Territory, or of any such country, 
shall be proved or admitted in any other court within the 
United States, by the attestation of the clerk and the seal 
of the court annexed, if there be a seal, tf^ether with the 
certificate of the judge, chief justice, or presiding magis- 
trate, that the said attestation is in due form. And the 
said records and judicial proceedings, so authenticated, 
shall have such faith and credit given to them in every 
court within the United States as they have by law or usage 
in the courts of the State from which they are taken."* 

1 BoBwell'B Lessee v. Otis, S How. 386; Cooper v. Reyaolds, 10 
Wall. 308, 

' Pennoyer u. Neff, 95 U. S. 714, 121. 

' D'Arcy 0. Ketchnm, II How. 185; WiUianu v. Armrojd, 7 
Crancb, 4S3. 

* Bev. StW. U. a, ! 905. 
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This lav provides what shall be sufficient in all cases, 
but it does not preclude the States makiug other regu- 
lations, not in conflict with these, for tbemseWeB, nor 
does it prevent making proof of records in eoimnon 
law modes. ^ These provisions do not prescribe hov the 
effect of such judgments in the State where rendered 
shall be shown. Hence the effect most be proved ae a 
fact' 

Privileges and ImmuniHes of Citixens. — The next suc- 
ceeding provision is that " the citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizeoa 
of the several States.*" 

The privileges and immunities here in question are those 
only which belong to State citizenship, and which, but for 
this provision, might be within the reach of unfriendly 
State legislation. A complete enumeration of them has 
never been attempted. Mr. Justice Washington thought 
they might be " all comprehended under the following 
genend heads ; protection by the government, the enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty, with the right to acquire and 
possesa property of every kind, and to pursue and obtain 
happiness and safety, subject nevertheless to such re- 
straints as the government may justly prescribe for the 
general good of the whole. The right of a citizen of one 
State to pass through or to reside in any other State, for 
purposes of trade, agriculture, professional pursuits, or 
otherwise, to claim the benefit of the writ of habeas cor- 
«w8, to institate and maintain actions of every kind in the 
courts of the State, to take, hold, and dispose of prop- 
erty, either real or personal, and an exemption from 
higher taxes or impositions than are paid by the citizens 
of other States, may be mentioned as some of the princi- 
pal privileges and immunities of citizens which are clearly 
embraced by the general description of privileges deemed 

I Odnei B. Rel^ 1 9 How. 473 ; White v. Bornlej, SO How. 336. 
> Htmlej V. DoDOghae, 116 V. 8. I. 
* Conrt., Art. IV. i 2, d. 1. 
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to be fondamental." ' Other judges, while approving of 
this geaeraJ enameratioD, hare been csrefnl to Bay that 
they deem it safer and more in accordance with the duty 
of a judicial tribunal to leave the meaning " to be deter- 
mined in each case upon a view of the particular rights 
asserted and denied therein. And especially is this true 
when we are dealing with bo broad a provision, involving 
matters not only of great delicacy and importance, but 
which are of such a character that any merely abstract 
definition could scarcely bo correct; and a failnre to 
make it eo would certainly produce mischief."" 

This much it is safe to say, that, *' according to the ex- 
press words and clear meaning of this clause, no privileges 
are secured by it but those which pertain to citizenship." * 
And the term "citizens," as here used, applies only to 
natural persons, members of the body politic, owing alle- 
giance to the State, and not to corporations, which are 
artificial persons created by the legislature, and possess- 
ing only the attributes which the legislature has pre- 
scribed. It is true that corporations are permitted to 
sue in the Federal courts on an assumption that their 
members are citizens of the State in which they have cor- 
porate being ; but it has never been held that they are 
citizens in the sense here intended.* 

It is not a privilege of a citizen of Mississippi ^at he 
shall have in Louisiana such rights in property under and 
by virtue of the marriage relation as are given by the 
laws of the latter State to those who are married or re- 

» Corfield t>. Coryell, 4 Wash. C. 0. 871, .380. And Bee Smith p. 
MoFyland, IS How. 71 ; Conner v. Elliott, IS Hon. 691 ; Ward v. Mary 
land, 12 WalL 4IS. The object of the claaHe ia to gire nan-residents 
not higher privilegOB than reaidenta pomen, bnt eqnal priTileges with 
them. Eimmlih o. BaU, 129 U. 8. 917. 

> Conner «. Elliott, 18 How. SSI, S93; McCreadyD. Virginia, 94 
n. 8.391,396. 

• Conner o. Elliott, 18 How. 591, 693. 

* Fanl D. Virginia, 8 WalL 168, 17T, 178; Pembina Mining Co. n. 
Pennq'lTBnia, 126 IT. S. 181. 
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side therein. Every State r^ulates these rights for its 
own people accordiog to its own views of right and 
policy.* Neither ia it a privilege of State citizenship to 
take fish in the public waters of other States. Fisheries 
in public waters belong to the State in which they are, 
and the State may provide how they may be made availa- 
ble for the advantage of its people. Therefore a State 
enactment by which others than citizens of the State are 
forbidden to plant oysters in the soil covered by tide 
waters is not unconstitutional. The people of the State, 
and they atone, own the property ; and they own it, not 
by virtue of citizensliip merely, but of citizenship and 
domicile united ; that is to say, by virtue of a citizenship 
couflned to that particular locality." 

That the taxation of a State which discnminates against 
the citizens of other States is repugnant to the provision 
under consideration has been generally conceded. A stat- 
ute imposing license fees on those caiTying on mercantile 
business, but discrimiDating against those not permaneDt 
residents of the State, is therefore invalid.' 

The right to bring suit in those courts of a State which 
have jurisdiction of the subject-matter is the privilege of 
every citizen of the State, and, therefore, is the privilege 
of the citizen of another State, even though the defendant 
is a non-resident also.* 

Extradition of Offenders. — The Constitution further 

» Connec o. Elliott, 18 How, 591. 

" McCready v. Virgioia, 94 U. S. 391, 896; Chambera d. Church, 
U R. I. 398; Stat« v, Medbniy. 3 R. I. 138; Crandall c. State, 10 
Conn. 340; SlaDgliteT v. Common wealth, 13 Grat. 767; People o. 
Coleman, 4 Cal. 46. Before sUrery was aboliahed. it was not one of 
the prirUegas of State citizeDBhip foT a master to take his slaveB with 
him in paasiag throagh a free State, and hold them there in servitnde. 
Lemmon v. People, SO N. Y. 563. 

■ Ward V. Maryland, 12 WalL 418. See Guy e. Baltimore, 100 
U. S. 43*. 

* Cofrode v. Circnit Jadj^, 79 Mich. 333. Compare Central R. R. 
Co. It. Ga. CoDBtt. Co., 32 8. C. 319; EingartDei v. Illinois Steel Co.. 
94 Wis. 70. 
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provides that '* & person charged in any State with trea- 
son, felony, or oliier crime, who shall flee from justice 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand of the 
execotiTe authority of the State from which he fled, be 
delivered up, to be removed to the State having jurisdic- 
tion of the crime." ' 

Whatever doubt there ma; have been formerly on the 
subject, it is now settled that statutory crimes, though of 
recentcreatton,area8mnch within this provision as crimes 
existit^ at the common law or created by etatate previous 
to the adoption of the Constitution.* It is not clear, how- 
ever, that every possible offence against the laws was 
meant to be included. The word crime is made use of 
very commonly as embracing only serioas ofFencea, in con- 
tradifitinction to misdemeanor, which is given to Buoh 
trivial offences as are but lightly punished ; ' but the line 
of division between the two is not clearly drawn, and is 
not the same in different Stat«s. 

No case comes within the Constitution unless there has 
been a fleeing from justice. This implies that the person 
accused most have been within the Jurisdiction of the State 
accusing him, and mast have fled therefrom. If in fact he 
was never within it, he cannot have fled from its justice ; 
and therefore a person who in another State may have con- 
spired with others to commit an offence in Missouri, is not 
demandable by Missouri as a fugitive.* But if he was 
within the State at the time of committing the offence, he 
is to be held a fugitive if, when sought, he is found outside 
of the State." 

The charge against the accused must be made in some 

' CooBt., Art. IV. 5 a, cl. 2. 

* Kentncky e. Dennison, 24 How. 66 ; Matter of Clark, 9 WeniJ. 
(N. y.) ai2; Ex parte Reggel, 114 tt. 8. 643. 

* Hnghej'B CaBe. 1 PML (N. C.) 57, 64; Morion f. Skiansr, 4S Ind. 
123; Taylor B, Taintor, 16 WalL 366. 

* Ex parte Smith, 3 Mcl<ean, 133. 

< Roberta «. Reilly, 116 U.S. BO; Matter of Tootheec, 93 N.J. 141: 
Spear on Eztmditioo, SIS, 314. 

14 
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due form of law, in Bome species of judicial proceeding 
instituted in the State from which he is a fugitive. It will 
not be sufficient unless it contains all Uie legal requisites 
for the arrest of the accused and his detention for trial, if 
he were then within the State. 'Therefore, nothing short; 
of an indictment, or a complaint under oath, making out a 
prima fade case, can be sufficient.^ This is to be pre- 
sented to the executive of the same State as the foondatioa 
for his demand ; but the fact that he makes a requisition 
based upon it is not conclusive of its sufficiency, and this 
may be inquired into, not only by the executive on whom 
demand is made, but also by the conrts on hoAeaa eorjnia 
in case the accused is arrested.' It has been decided in 
some cases, however, that the courts of the State making 
the demand should be left to decide on the sufficiency of 
their own papere ; * and this is a very proper conrse nnless 
the defects are very clear and unquestionable. 

When demand is made in due form, it is the duty of the 
executive on whom it is made to respond to it, and he has 
no moral right to refuse.* Nevertheless, if he does refuse, 
no power has been conferred on the Federal courts to com- 
pel obedience,' and the governors of States have often 
refused compliance with the demand, when in their opin- 

I People V. Bradj, 5G N. Y. 1 82 ; State v. Hnftord, SS Iowa, 3»1 ; 

Eingebiirj'a Case, 106 Mass. 223 ; Ex parte Cabreth, 4S CaL 436 ; 
CoiDiuoawealtb b. Deacon, 10 S. & K. 125. 

^ The ezecDtive apon whom the demand is made most decide 
whether the papers show the peison to bo properly charged with a 
crime, and whether the person is a fngitiTe. If the papers clearly 
show no legal canse of detention, the eonrt^ maj^ release the person, 
but how far they may go in reviewing the GoTemor's determination 
ot tbe fact as to the person being a fngitive is not well settled. Rob- 
erts ". Reilly. 116 U. S. 80; Ex parte Reggel, 114 U. S, 648. 

» Johnson V. Bfley, 13 Ga. 97 ; State v. Bnzine. * Harr, (Del.) 572 ] 
Hatterof Voorhees, 33N.J. Ul; Davis's Case, 1S2 Mass. 324; Matter 
of Manchester, 5 Cal. 237 ; Ex parte Thornton, 4 Texas, 636 ; Pearce 
R Texas, 15S TJ. S. 311. 

* Kentackj v. l>eniuson, 24 How. 66. 

»Ihid. 
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ion Bubstantial jaatice did not require it The process is 
no doabt sometimes made use of to compel the settlement 
of private demands ; bnt this is an abuee which it is spe- 
cially incnmbent on the authorities of the State making 
the demand to guard against, and if the executive of the 
other State aaaumes to decide upon the good faith of the 
demand, he takes upon himself a questionable reaponai- 
bility, with very inadequate means of discharging it intelli- 
gently and Justly. 

When the Federal' government has entered into an 
extradition treaty with a foreign government, a fugitive 
from justice bronght into this country on process of extra- 
dition should be pnvileged from prosecution for an offence 
other than that with which he was charged when the 
demand was made upon the foreign government, until a 
reasonable time and opportunity have been given to return 
to the country fWtm which he was taken. ^ But this prin- 
ciple does not obtain where a person is anrrendered by 
one State of tl)e Union to another. In such a case there 
is DO treaty, conatitnting the supreme law of the land, and 
limiting the authority of the State.* If a fugitive from 
justice ia kidnapped in a foreign nation or in a State of 
the Union, that fact does not exempt him from trial and 
punishment by the State within which he is brought.* 

If a State to which an offender has fled has herself 
f^ainst him some unsatisfied demand of justice, it is 
proper for her to proceed to enforce it before honoring a 
requisition. No higher duty can be imposed upon her 
than that of satisfying the demands of her own laws.* 

Legislation. — The extradition of fugitives as between 
the States hfi9 coiptiiobV ^^^^ made under State legisla- 
tion, and tfe States in passing laws on the subject appear 

1 Unfted States v. Itanscher, 119 U. S. 407; CmnmDiiweEdth v. 
Hawes, 13 Bnih (Ky.), 697 ; Wharton, Confl. of Laws, § 2965, 

* LasceUsB u. Georgia, 148 U. S. S3T. 

' Ker V. Illinois, 119 U. S. 4S6; Malion b. Jn»tice, 137 U. S. 700; 
Cook K. Hart, 146 U. S. 183. 

* Taylor e. Taintor, 16 Wall. 36G ; Matter of Tiontmau, 34 N. J. 634. 
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to have assumed that the duty imposed by the Consti- 
tation was a State duty, performance ot which waa to be 
demanded by one State and made by the other. Wbether 
this is strictly true, or whether, on the other hand, the 
principles apply which govern in the surrender of fngi- 
tivcB from service, and which would exclude legislation 
by the States,' has never been decided. Congreee, how- 
ever, at an early day enacted that, " Whenever the exec- 
utive authority of any State or Territory demands any 
person, as a fugitive from justice, of the executive author- 
ity of any State or Territory to which such person has 
fled, and produces a copy of an indictment found, or an 
affidavit made before a magiBtrate of any State or Terri- 
tory, charging the person demanded with having com- 
mitted treason, felony, or other crime, certified as authentic 
by the Governor or chief magistrate of the State or Terri- 
tory from whence the person so chained has fled, it shall 
be the duty of the executive authority of the State or Ter- 
ritory to which such person has fled to cause him to be 
arrested and secured, and to cause notice of the arrest to 
be given to the executive authority making such demand, 
or to the agent of such authority appointed to receive the 
fugitive, and to cause tlie fugitive to be delivered to such 
agent when he shall appear. If no such agent appears 
within six months from the time of the arrest, the prisoner 
may be dischai^ed." "Any t^ent so appointed, who 
receives the fugitive into bis custody, shtdl be empowered 
to transport him to the State or Territory from which he 
has fled." ' 

1 Priggv. PennaylTsnia. 16 Pet. 639. 

* Rev. Stat. D. 8., §S 52T8, 5279. The article ot the ConttitDtEou 
pcoriding for the return of fogitive bIbtbs ia now of hiMorical interest 
onl;. CoQ«., Art IV. S 2, d. 3. Fngg n. Fenaajrlvauia, 1 6 Pet. &39. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Th^ Constitutiem.. ^~ It ie iinpoaed as a duty npon the 
United States to guarantee ta every State in the Union a 
repablican form of government.' The requirement sprang 
from a conviction that governments of dissimilar princi- 
ples and forms were less adapted to a federal nnion than 
those which were substantially alike, and that the super- 
intending' government ought to possess authority to defend 
the system agreed npon gainst innovations which wonld 
brii^ with them discordant and antagonistic principles.* 

The terms of this provision " presuppose a pre-existing 
government of the form that is to be guaranteed. As 
long, therefore, as the existing republican forms are con- 
tinued by the States, they are guaranteed by the federal 
Constitution. Whenever the States may choose to sub- 
stitute other republican forms, they have a right to do so, 
and to claim tiie federal guaranty for the latter. The 
only restriction imposed on them is, that they shall not 
exchange republican for anti- republican constitutions." ' 

What ia JtepitMican. — By republican government is 
. Quderstood a government by representatives chosen by 
the people ; and it contrasts on one side with a democracy, 
in which the people or commanity as an organized whole 
wield sovereign powers of government, and on the other 
with the rule of one man, as king, emperor, czar, or sul- 

> Const.. Alt. IV. S 4. ■ Federalitt, Wot. 21 and iS. 
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tan, or with that of one class of mea, as an aristocracy. 
In strictness a republican governmeDt is by no means in- 
consistent with monarchic^ forms, for a king may be 
merely an hereditary or elective executive while the pow- 
ers of legislation are left exclasively to a representative 
body fi-eely chosen by the people. It is to be observed, 
however, that it is a republican form of government that 
is to be gaaranteed; and in the light of the undoubted 
fact that by the Kevolution it was expected and intended 
to throw off monarchical and aristocratic forms, there can 
be no question but that by a republican form of govern- 
ment was intended a government In which not only would 
the people's representatives make the laws, and their agents 
administer them, but the people would also, directly or 
indirectly, choose the esecntive. But it would by no 
means follow that the whole body of the people, or even 
the whole body of adult and competent persons, would be 
admitted to political privileges ; and in any republlcao 
State the law must determine the qualifications for admis- 
sion to the elective franchise. 

As the original States must be understood to have had 
the proper form of government when the Constitution was 
adopted, so the subsequent admission of a State to the 
Union by Congress must be received as a decision that its 
constitution is not objectionable. 

Changes in Government. — A republican government 
once established in a State may be endangered or set 
aside, so as to demand the action of Congress, under this 
provision, in the following several waj's : — 

First. By the hostile action of some foreign power, In 
taking military possession of the territory of a State and 
setting up some government therein not established by the 
people themselves. Such a government would not be re- 
publican, whatever its form, because not expressing the 
will of the people governed, but of the foreign power es- 
tablishing it 

Second. By the revolutjonaiy action of the people them- 
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selves ID forcibly rising i^iost the oonstituted aatborities, 
and setting the government aside, or attempting to do so, 
for some other. In this case the United States would be 
called upon to act, whatever the form of the government 
proposed. Adequate provision having been made for 
changes in constitutions under r^pilar and peaceful forms, 
and without resort to revolutton, it is not oontemplated 
that revolution h; force shall ever be suffered. The theory 
that the people at will may change their institutions is for 
the time subordinated to their oonstitntion, which they 
provide may be changed in a certain specified mode, but 
by implication t^ree shall not be changed otherwise. 

When an attempt is made to change institutions in either 
of the modes above specified, it will become the duty of the 
federal government to interpose and protect the people of 
the State in their existing government by the employment 
of the military force, to the full extent, if need be, of the 
national power.' 

Third. Id strict observance of the forms prescribed by 
a state constitution for revising or amending it, it would 
be possible for the people of the State to effect such 
changes as would deprive it of its republican character. 
Thus they might in that manner set up a monarchy, or so 
restrict snfl^age as to deprive representation altt^ether of 
its popular character ,an<I thereby establish an aristocracy ; 
and it would then become the duty of Congress to inter- 
fere. But first the question would present Itself, whether 
the changes made are so radical in their nature as to ren- 
der the government unrepublican ; and a decision by Con- 
gress in the negative would be final and conclusive against 
interferenoe. 

It is always possible that CongresH may assume changes 
In state government to be unwarranted when they are not, 
and thereupon interfere to overturn institutions with which 
they have no right to meddle. This is only saying that 

> Tezu V. White, 7 Wall. TOO i Luther o. Borden, 7 How. 1. 
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any power, however neeessary and however well guarded, 
may be abused ; but in every State there must be some 
final tribunal for the determination of all probable con- 
troveraies : and as Congress fs made the final judge in 
this case, there can be no appeal from Its decisioD except 
to forcible resistance. 

Mecomtntction, — Whenever a state government has 
been displaced by rebellion or other force, it will become 
necessary for some existing authority to institute proceed- 
ings for restoring it. The proper authority for this pur- 
pose would seem to be the legislature of the Union. As 
in the case of Territories, if the people of the State by 
spontaneous action should originate an unexceptionable 
government for themselves, it might be recognized, and 
the State admitted to representation under it. But to 
prevent confusion some enabling action would generally 
be found advisable, if not absolutely essential. 

Conflicting Claims to Oovernment. — When a dispute 
arises respecting whether a particular instrument has be- 
come estabhshed as the constitution of a Stat«, and there 
are parties claiming under and in opposition to it, or when 
the executive or legislative offices of a State are the sub- 
ject of contest, it is always supposed tjiat there exists 
within the State itself proper, legitimate, and effectual an* 
tbority for determining the contest. It is not the business 
of the federal authority to interfere in such cases, unless 
regularly called upon to give protection agfdnst violence. 
Such contests must be settled by the state judicial tribu- 
nals when the case is such as to admit of it, or by the 
legislature, or even by the acquiescence of the people in 
the claims of one of the parties ; and the federal govern- 
ment should accept the settlement as final. The federal 
authorities can have no concern with questions of regular- 
ity in state proceeding, or with questions of what is proper 
or just in state affairs. Nevertheless in the case of a dis- 
puted state government it may become necessary for the 
political departments of tlie United States government, in 
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the performance of Qieli own duties, to recognize one of 
the two as rightful ; and when this takes place the leoog- 
nition will bind the government of the United States in all 
its departments, and also the people.' 

Invasion and Insurrection. — The United Stat«s are 
also required to protect each State against invasion, and, 
on application of the legislature, or of the executive when 
the legislatare cannot be convened, against domestic vio- 
lence.* This article, as has been truly said, becomes an 
immense acquisition of strength and additional force to 
the aid of any state government in case of internal rebel- 
lion ot insurrection against lawfiil anthority ; while, on the 
other hand, by the requirement of a demand for aid every 
pretext for intermeddling with the internal concerns of any 
State, nnder color of protectiDg her against unlawful vio- 
lence, is taken away.' 

Titles of JVbbUitif. — The States are prohibited, as 
Congress is, ftam bringing an anti-repablican feature into 
American institutions by the grant of titles of nobility.* 
The prohibition executes itself, as the titles, should a grant 
be attempted, wonld be sim^dy void. 



• 1 Tuck. BL, App. 367. • Const., Art. I. { 10, cl. L 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Amendments adopted. — The CoaBtitation provides a 
simple, easy, &iid peaceful metbod of modifying its own 
provisions,' in order that needed reforms may be accepted 
and violent changes forestalled. Fifteen amendments have 
already been made. The most of these have for tiieir 
object to give new rights, or further protection to rights 
before existing. The eleventh amendment merely im- 
poses a restriction npon the federal judicial power, so as 
to exclude from it all iK^izance of suite against States 
brought by citizens of other States or citizens or subjects 
of foreign states ; and the twelfth Introduces a change in 
the mode of making choice of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. The first ten amendments and the last three natu- 
rally arrange themselves in two classes, each of which, by 
its subject-matter and purpose, is distinctly referable to a 
particular period in the constitutional history of the coun- 
try. One class consLsta of those which impose limitations 
on the powers of the several departments of the federal 
government, with a view more completely to protect the 
liberties of the people and the reserved rights of the States ; 
and the other is confined in the main to taking from the 
States the power to oppress particular classes of the peo- 
ple, to discriminate unjustly between classes, and to take 
away such rights as are fundamental. The first ten be- 
loi^ to the one class, and the last three to the other. 



> Cwwt, Art. V. 
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The Pint Ten Amendments. — Tlie ten ameudmente 
the purpOBe of which was to establish guaranties against 
an abuse of the powers which had been granted to the gen- 
eral govemment, were adopted in pursuance of recom- 
mendations by etat« conventions when giving assent to 
the Constitution.' They all sprung from a distrust of 
power remote from the people, — a distrust which the 
colonial experience had inculcated, and which the events - 
leading to the Revolution had Intensified. The central 
government, tn exchanging the Articles of Confederation 
for the Constitution, was receiving an immense accession 
of power, and it was possible to abuse this power to the 
oppression of the citizen, and to the destruction of rights 
in the States which had never been sun-endered. Up to 
that time the States were the special objects of the r^ard 
and affection of their people respectively. They had en- 
joyed liberty and a large measure of prosperity under 
state laws, they held their property and protected tbem- 
aelves in their domestic relations under the same laws, 
and when oppression had come and grown until It seemed 
Intolerable, its source was to be traced to a distant au- 
thority, which overruled or displaced the local laws and 
took away the protection they would have given. Jeal- 
ousy of centralization was therefore a strong If not a 
paramount sentiment, and it found expression in these 
amendments, in which it ie decUired that certain enumer- 
ated liberties of the people shall not be taken away or 
abridged ; that the enumeration in the Constitution of cer- 
tain rights should not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people ; and that the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, were reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 

The Z^ast Three Amendments. — In the lapse of ninety 
years, a stage in political historj' is reached in which the 

' Tli^ were ratified b; a sufficient number of the States to eecuie 
tlieir adoption before December 15, I79I. 
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fears and anxietieB of the people took a new direction. In 
rapid succession one State after anotliei' in one third of the 
Union had rejected and thrown off the federal authority, 
and it had only been restored through a war prosecuted 
on both sides with great bitterness and with euonnous 
destruction of life and property. The temporary displace- 
ment of federal power bad been accomplished by the action 
■ of the States in their corporate capacity, and the admira- 
ble system of self-government had naturally and most 
effectively co-operated in the action. Wide divei^ences 
In sentiment regarding matters of internal policy, ripening 
into great estrangement of feeling between the sections, 
bad led to the disruption, and when the exhaustiug war 
was over the same divergence in sentiment and a like es- 
trangement in feeling still prevailed, and were now fonnd 
to centre on the policy to be adopted for restoring and 
strengthening the shattered fabric of government. The 
sentiment of national unity had encountered on the field of 
arms the sentiment of devotion to State and section, and, 
though the struggle was over, the causes to some extent 
remained, and might possibly produce like fruit In the 
future. It bad heen found in vain that the federal author- 
ities held, and the federal courts decided, that under the 
Constitution a State had no right to withdraw from the 
Union ; it was undeniable that for a time certain of 
the States had succeeded in severing their relations and 
setting up a new government; and though the federal 
authority had demonstrated that it bad, undei the Consti- 
tution, ample power for self-defence and protection, it was 
deemed wise and prudent to require the States to surren- 
der the institution that was the immediate occasion of the 
civil war, as well as the power to deal unjustly and par- 
tially with classes of the people against whom there might 
be Jealousies, prejudices, or antipathies, growing out of 
the struggle through which the country had passed, or out 
of some of the antecedent or concomitant circumstances. 
While, therefore, the first amendments were for the pui- 
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pose or keeping the central power within due limits, at a 
time when the tendency to centralization was alarming to 
many persons, the last were adopted to impose new re- 
straints on state sovereignty, at a time when state powers 
had nearly succeeded in destroying the national sover- 
eignty.^ 

Justice of the Amendments. — Of these amendments it 
may be safely affirmed that the first ten took from the 
Union DO power it ought ever to have exercised, and that 
the last three required of the States the surrender of no 
power which any free government should ever employ.* 
If the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments are 
subject to any Just criticism, it must concern not what the 
Stales are required to surrender so much as the incidental 
expansion of federal legislative and Judicial power. 

Hoto adopted, — It is a valuable tribute to the general 
excellency of the Constitution that no convention for its 
revision has ever been convened, nor Indeed ever very 
seriously proposed except at a time immediately before 
the civil war, and when a settlement of existing contro- 
versies in that mode seemed to most people an impossi- 
bility. All the amendments originated In Congress, were 
proposed by Congress to the States, and by the States 
were ratified. The questions which their proposal raised 
were in the m^n political, but there were two questions of 
law oE no little importance and nicety. Neither of these, 
however, received authoritative settlement, because in the 
end such a settlement became unnecessary. These ques- 
tions were the following : — 

1. The Constitution * requires for the adoption of any 

' These ameDdmeota were declared adopted u foUowi the thir- 
teenth, Dec 18, 1866; the fourteenth, July 28, I8881 and the fifteenth, 
March 30, 1870. 

I Those who claim that emancipated itaves should be paid for 
have generally agreed that the United St&tei, and not the States, 
(hould make the pafmenc. 

' CoDtt. Art. V. 
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proposed amendment that U sh&U be ratified by the legis- 
latures or conventions of three fourths of the States. At 
the time when amendments were first proposed some of 
the States had not been restored to their normal and con- 
stitutional relations to the Uniou, and had not been ad- 
mitted to representation in Congress. Until they should 
be, It was by no means certain that the assent of three 
fourths of all the States could be obt^ned to any amend- 
ment, and the question was made whether States not then 
holding their constitutional relations to the others in the 
Union were to be <x)unted at all. Fortunately, in the 
delay that occurred while ratihcation was in progress, 
enough of the States were admitted to representation in 
Congress, and Joined In the ratification, to render the 
qaestion nnimportant. 

2. Two States after giving their consent to the four- 
teentb amendment, afterwards, but before three fourths of 
all had ratified, through their legislatures declared the con- 
sent withdrawn.' It was scarcely pretended that this 
could have been done if the proper majority of the States 
had previously ratified ; but It was iuaisted that it might 
be done at any time before the amendment had become 
incorporated in the Constitution. This question also was 
rendered immaterial, and in the same way with the other. 
It is interesting, however, to note that, In a somewhat 
analogous case, it has lieen repeatedly decided that coih 
sent once given Is given finally. Where by statute a muni- 
cipality Is permitted, with the consent of a majority of Its 
electors, to raise exceptional taxes or assume exceptional 
burdens, an election once held which results in a favorable 
vote is conclusive. If, however, the first election results 
in a majority against the proposal, and there is nothing in 

1 The two SUtei were Ohio and New Jersey. New Tort declared 
her coDseiit to the flfteentli amendment withdrawn tmder like circum- 
(tances. Oregon made a, like declaration to respect to the (ourteenth 
amendment, aome time after the prodomation ot the Secretary ot 
Stat« aimoiinciiig ita ntiflcfttiOD. 
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the law which negatives the right to vote again, the case 
stands as if no election had been had, and the sense of 
the people may be taken again and again, and a favorable 
vote at the last election is aa effectual as if it had been 
obtained at flrsL* 

1 Woods f. I^wTfiDce CoquC/, 1 Black. SN ; Woodward b. Snper- 
viBOis, 3 Cent. law Jour. 396 ; Sociatj for SsTingt e. New London, 
39 Conn. 174 ; SnpetviflOTS v. Golbraitb, 99 U. S. £14. 8«e also Stmj, 
Com., 4tli ed., g 1929, n. ; UiUar, Lectnm on the Conn,, 64S, 653. 
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CHAPTER XnL 
Orvn. RIGHTS AND THEIR GUARANTIBa 
SECnoK I. — Reliqious Libbbtt. 
The Constitution. — The Constitntioa aa origiDnlly 
adopted declared that "no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qaaliflcation to any office or public tmet 
nnder the United States." ' By amendment it was flir- 
tber provided that *' Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an eEtablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof." ' Both these provisions, it will be seen, 
are limitations upon the powers of Congress only. Nei- 
ther the original Constitution nor any of the early amend- 
ments undertook to protect the religious liberty of the 
people of the States against the action of their respective 
state governments. The fourteenth amendment is per- 
haps broad enough to give some securities if they should 
be needftil. 

Satailiahment of JieUffion. — By establishment of re- 
ligion is meant the setting up or rect^ition of a state 
church, or at least the conferring upon one church of spe- 
cial favors and advantages which are denied to others.* 
It was Dcver intended by the ConsMtution that the gov- 
ernment should be prohibited fVom recognizing religion, 
or that religious worship should never be provided for in 
cases where a proper rect^nition of Divine Pi-ovidenoe in 
the working of government might seem to require it, and 
where it might be done without drawing any invidious dis- 
tinctions between different religions belie&, organizations, 

■ Conib, Art VI. cl S. * Cooit, Amendment 1. 

* ITuck-BI. Com., App.29e; 2 Ibid., Apih, Sote Q. 
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or sects. The Christian religion was alwajs recognized 
ID the administration of the common law ; and so far as 
tliat law continues to be the law of the land, the funda- 
mental princi|)les of that religion must continue to be rec- 
ognized in the same cases and to the same extent as 
formerly. The propriety of making provisions for the 
appointment of chaplains for the two houses of Congress, 
and for the army and navy, has been sometimes ques- 
tioned ; but the general sentiment of the country has ap- 
proved it, and the States make corresponding provision 
for legislative bodies and state institutions. The federal 
legislation has never gone farther ; it has never undertaken 
to prescribe a religions lest for any purpose. Neither has 
it ever assumed the authority to prohibit the free exercise 
of religion anywhere. But the fVeedom of religion cannot 
be extended to prevent the punishment of crimes. Poly- 
gamy and bigamy are crimes none the less because en- 
couraged by the teachings of a religious sect " To call 
their advocacy a tenet of religion is to offend the common- 
sense of mankind." '■ 

State Guaranties. — "With the exception of the provis- 
ions above made, the preservation of religious liberty is 
left to the States, and these without exception have con- 
stitutional guaranties on the subject In the main these 
are alike, and they may be summed up as follows : — 

1. They establish a system, not of toleration merely, but 
of religious equality. All religions are equally respected 
by the law ; one is not to be favored at the expense of 
others, or to be discriminated t^ainst, nor is any distinc- 
tion to be made between them, either in the laws, in 
positions under the law, or in the administration of the 
government. 

' " Whilst legislation for the establishment of a rdigion is forbid, 
den and its free exercise pennitted, it does not follow that everything 
vhich may be bo called can be tolerated. Crime ie not the leas odious 
hecaase sanctioned by what any particular eect may designate as re- 
ligioii." Field, J., DaTit t>. Beason, 133 U. 8 333. 
16 
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2. They exempt all persons from compulsory Bnpport 
of religious worship, and from compulsory attendance upon 
the same. 

3. They forbid restraints upon the free exercise of re- 
ligion according to the dictates of conscience, or upon the 
free expression of religious opinions.^ 

These are adopted as fundamental principles. No man 
in religious matters is to be discriminated against by the 
law, or subjected to the censorship of the State or of any 
public authority ; and the State is not to inquire into or 
take notice of religious belief or expression so long as the 
citizen performs bis duty to the State and to his fellows, 
and is guilty of no breach of public morals or public 
decorum.' 

Blasphemy, i&c. — But the courts of the Union and 
of the States, in administering the common law, find it 
necessary to take notice that the prevailing religion of the 
country is Christian,* and that because of that fact certain 
conduct may constitute a breach of public decorum, and 
■ therefore be illegal, though it might not be where a differ- 
ent religion prevailed. The law of blasphemy depends 
lai^ely for its definition and application upon the generally 
accepted religious belief of the people ; and in the law of 
contracts many provisions might be found to be illegal in 
a Christian countrs' which would be enforced where the 
Mohammedan or some other form of religion prevailed. 
Questions of public policy, as they arise in the common 
law, must always be largely dependent upon tbe prevailing 
system of public morals, and the public morals upon the 

1 In State w. District Board, 76 Wis. 177, the mere reading of the 
King James rereian of the Bible in the public schoala nas held to 
violate proTisions like the sboTe. For a discussion of kindred cues, 
see note to this ca»e in 29 Am. Law Register, 321, and compare 
Moore v. Monroe, 64 Iowa, 8S7. where it was held that Buch reading 
did not make the school a place of worsliip. 

' Cooley, Const, Lim., ch. 13. 

■ Vidal V. Oirard't Executor*, 3 How. 137. 
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prevailing religions belief.' L^slation may also recognize 
the general religious sentiments of the people in the police 
regulations it establishes and in the statutory oSences it 
defines. Thus, it may prohibit secular employments on 
the first day of the week, that day being observed as a day 
of rest and worship by religious people generally ; * and it 
may condemn and provide for the punishment of any con- 
duct which is condemned by the common voice of Christian 
nations, though admitted elsewhere, such as cruel sacrifices, 
the practice of polygamy, &c.* And it may require that 
all religious worship and observances shall be conducted 
in accordance with the ordmary rules of order, and pun- 
ish whatever extravagances tend to a breach of the public 
peace. But even the law of blasphemy must be so admin- 
istered as to preser\'e liberty of discussion and argument 
upon the most vital points.* 

Escemptiona. — Whether or not it be wise or politic to 
exempt the property used for religious purposes from tax- 
ation, as is commonly done, it cannot be said to be in 
a legal sense unconstitutional to do so. As has before 
been said, the selection of subjects for taxation is always 
a matter of policy, and tiie legislation will exempt from 
the burden such as a general regard to the interests of the 
political community may seem to render advisable.' If it 
be unwise or unjust, legislation must correct the evil. 
But exemptions, to be valid, must be impartial as between 



> People D. Ruggles. 6 Johns. (N. T.) 200; Commonweslth r. Knee- 
tand, 20Piok. (MaiB.) 206; State b. Chandler, 2 Hair. (Del. 1 553. 

> Commonwealth i.. Wolf. 3 S. & R. (Penn.) 48: FroHckstein p. 
Mobile, 40 Ala. 726. 

■ Spear, Religion and the State, 316-318. 

• People V. Ruggles, 8 Johna. (N. Y. | 290, 293. 

^ But such exempCiong are mere farors ; they are to be itrictlj 
construed. Matter of Mayor, &c. of New York, 11 Johns, (N.y.177; 
Broadway BaptiBt Church d. McAtee, 8 Bosh (Ky.). 608. And they 
may be repealed. Chnit Cborch o. Philadelphia, 24 How. 300. 
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Sectioh IL — Seccritt of the Dwelling, and or 
Person and Papebs. 

Quartering Soldiers, Sc. — The third article of the 
amendments provides that " do soldier shall, in time of 
peace, be quartered In aoj house without the consent of 
the owner ; nor In time of war but la a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law." The evil at which this Is aimed has been 
so long unpractised in this country, that it Is difficult to 
surest to the mind the possibility that security against it 
may be necessary in a country governed by settled princi- 
ples of law. Nevertheless, a declaration of the Indefeasi- 
ble right of the citizen can never be wholly needless. 

Soldiers will be quartered upon the people, if at all, 
under the orders of a superior, and either because of 
some supposed imperious necessity, or In order to annoy 
and injure those who are compelled to receive them. The 
plea will always be that of necessity ; but this can never 
be a truthful plea in time of peace, and if the necessity is 
Ukely to arise in time of war, the first principles of Justice 
demaud that it should be provided for by law, and limita- 
tions and restraints imposed. At best it is an arbitrary 
proceeding : it breaks up the quiet of home ; it appropri- 
ates the property of the citizen to the public use without 
previous compensation, and without assurance of compen- 
sation in the future, unless the law shall have promised 
it. It is difficult to imagine a more terrible means of op- 
pression than would be the power m the executive, or in 
a military commander, to flU the bouse of an obnoxious 
person with a company of soldiers, who shall be fed and 
wanned at his expense, under the direction of an officer 
accustomed to the exercise of discretionary authority 
within the limits of his command, and in whose presence 
the ordinary laws of courtesy, not less than the rules of 
law which protect person and property, may be made to 
bend to whim or caprice.' Such oppressiona were fresh 
1 Cooler, Const. Lira., 6th ed., 873. 
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in the tniDds of the people when the DeclaratJon of Inde- 
pendeuce was made, and they then denounced what they 
prohibited by this amendment. It is proper to add that 
this protection tias no application in time of war to the 
enemies of the country. 

Unreasonable Searches and Seiatrea. — The fourth 
article of the amendments haa in view iDvasionB of right 
which are more frequent, and of which others may be 
guilty besides those who command the military force of 
the Slate. Most commonly, perhaps, they consist in a 
disregard of that maxim of constitutional law which finds 
expression in the common saying tbat every man's house Is 
his castle. The meaning of this ia that every man under 
the protection of the laws may close the door of his liabv- 
tatioQ, and defend his privacy in it, not against private 
individuals merely, but against the officers of the law and 
the state itself. The amendment declares that " The right 
of tbe people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue but 
upon probable cause, supported by oatb or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized." 

The latter clause of the amendment sufGciently indicates 
the circumstances under which a reasonable search and 
seizure may be made. First, a warrant must issue; and 
this impHes, (a) a law which shall point out the circum- 
stances and conditions under which the warrant may be 
granted; (£) a court or magistrate empowered by the 
law to grant it ; (c) an officer to whom it may be issued 
for service. Second, a showing of probable cause; by 
which is meant the production of satisfactory evidence to 
the court or magiatrate, (a) showing tbat a case exists in 
which the Issue of a warrant would be justified by tbe law ; 
(d) pointing out the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized if they shall be found there. Third, 
a partlcnlar description, in tbe warrant, of place, person, 
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or things atifflcleDt to guide the officer in executing it. 
Notbing less tban tbis can be siifficienL' 

Tlia law providing for seai'cli- warrants should be limited 
to cases of actual crime, in which the thing which was the 
subject or the instrument of the crime, or the supposed 
criminal, is concealed, or supposed to be concealed, on in- 
dividual premises. The following are the most frequent 
cases: for property stolen, and the supposed thief; for 
property brought into the country in violation of the 
revenue laws, and the supposed smuggler; for imple- 
ments of gaming unlawfully kept ; and for liquors unlaw- 
fully Stored for sale. No doubt tbe right of search may be 
extended by statute to other oflbnces ; but any search to 
obtain evidence of an intent to commit a crime can never 
be legalized.' 

The warrant must be executed bj' & search iu tbe very 
place described, and not elsewhere ; the service should be 
made in the day-time, and without the presence of a 
crowd of people ; ' and the subject of the search must be 
brought before the court or magistrate, to be disposed of 
according to law.* If the officer obeys the command of 
his warrant, and is guilty of no excess or departure, he is 
protected, even though the search proves to be fruitless 
and the showing of cause unfounded. 

Without a search -wan-ant the doors of a man's dwelling 
may be forced for the purpose of arresting a person known 
to be therein, for treason, felony, or breach of tbe peace, 
or iu order to dispossess the occupant when another, by 
tbe judgment of a competent court, has been awarded the 
possession. In extreme cases this may also be done for 
the enforcement of sanitary and other police regulations ; 

' Bishop, Crim. Procadnre, §§ 240-246. See West v. Cftbell, 153 
U. 8. 78. 

5 Wiltes-B Case, 2 WiU. 151, and 19 State Triale, 1405; Broom, 
Const. Law, 613 ^ De Lolme, Const, of England, ch IS. 

» 2 Hale. P. C. 150 ; Arch. Cr. Law, 7lh ed., 146, 

* Fisher v. McGirr, 1 Gray (Mass.), 1 ; Gre«D c Briggs, 1 Curt 811] 
Hey SiDg Jeck v. Andersoo, 67 Cal. 251. 
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but, in general, the owner ma}~ close the outer door against 
anj' unlicensed entry, and defend It even to the taking of 
life if that should become necessary.' 

The protection of the Constitution is not, however, con- 
fined to the dwelling-house, but it extends to one's person 
and papers, wherever they may be. It is justly assumed 
that every man may have secrets pertaining to his busi- 
ness, or his family or social relations, to which his books, 
papers, letters, or Journals may bear testimony, but with 
which the public, or any individuals of the public who may 
have controversies with him, can have no legitimate con- 
cern ; and if they happen to be disgraceful to him, they 
are nevertheless his secrets, and arc not without justifiable 
occasion to be exposed.' Moreover, it is as easy to abuse 
a search for the purpose of destroying evidence that 
might aid an accused party, as it is for obtaining evidence 
that would injure him, and the citizen needs protection on 
the one ground as much as on the other. Even a search- 
warrant to seize private papers, letters, and memoranda, 
must be wholly unwarranted, except possibly in cases of 
frauds upon the revenue, where the papers to be searched 
for have been the agencies or instmments by means of 
which the frauds have been accomplished or aided.* 

1 Bobaanou i>. Commoniraalth, 8 Built (K7.), 4SI ; Pond c. People, 
8 Mich. ISO. 

* Cooley on Tortf, 2nd ed. 846. 

* The seizuro of the papers of Algernon Sidne}', which were 
made use of as Che means of convicting him of treason, and of those 
of Wilkes about the time that the controrersy between Great Britain 
and the American Colonies vas assuming threatening proportions, 
was probably the immediate occasion for this constitutional pro- 
vision. See Leach 0. Money, Burr. 1142 ; B. c. 1 W. Bl. 656, 19 State 
Trials, 1001 and Broom, Const. Law, 525 ; Entick v. Carrington, 
2 Wils. 27St s. o. 19 State Trinls, 1030, and Broom, Const. Law, 
658; May, Const. Hist, ch. 10; Trial o( Algernon Sidney, 9 State 
Trials, 817. 

This whole matter is learnedly and elaborately discussed in 
United Sta.tei k. Boyd, 116 U. 8. 816, where the question arose upon 
a revenue statute proiiding that in case of an action against an im- 
porter a certun paper should on notice be produced by him, or its 
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Geneml Warranta. — A general warrant is one which 
either, (1) describes or names no offender, but leaves the 
miniaterial officer to discover and apprehend at discretjon ; 
or (2) describes no place to be searched, but gives the 
officer unlimited authority to invade the privacy of indi- 
viduals without restraint. Such warrants were not un- 
common in England previous to the decision in Wilkes's 
Case, which forever determined their ill^ality ; ^ and 
there were inetanccB in the Colonies also which were 
among the grievances complained of when the Revolution 
was inaugurated.* 

Arrests witliout WarraiU. — There are a few cases in 
which arresto may be made without warrant ; but the law 
gives little countenance to such arrests, and whoever 
makes one must show that the exceptional case existed 
which would justify it. (1) Any one may anest another 
whom he sees committing or attempting to commit a felony 
or forcible breach of the peace. (2) A peace officer may 
arrest, on reasonable grounds of suspicion of felony ; but 
the person arrested must be at once taken before some 
court or m^istrate of competent jurisdiction to take cog- 
nizance of the oifence. (3) A peace officer may alBO make 
arrests without warrant when municipal by-laws are being 
violated in his presence ; * but he will be a trespasser if 

contents as stated bj the district attoniej slioold be taken as true. 
The court considered the statnte bad ss violating the spirit of the pro- 
hibition at the Fifth Amendment againet compelling a person to be n 
witnesB against himself, aa well as that of the Fourth against nnreason- 
able searches and seiiures. It held that a compulsory production of 
papers to establish a criminal charge or a forfeiture of propertf was 
illegal whenever a search and seiznre would be ; that such compalsory 
prodnction or search and seixure to get evideDC^ of a crime is nn- 
reasonable, and differs utterly from a search for stolen property. 
Compare State u. GriawoM, 67 Conn. 290. 

' See last note. 

' Quincy's Mass. Hep. 51 and 395. A form tor a writ of anist- 
once, prepared bj Governor HntchiusOD. is given in these Reports, 
on p. 41 S. 

' Mitchellt>.I.emoD,34Md.I76. SeeBosBi'.Leggett,6lMich.445. 
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be handcuffs or confiueB vrithout necessity a person ao 
arrested.' N 

Section III. — The PROHiBmon of Slavekt. 

Historical. — Wben the Constitution was adopted slav- 
ery existed in every State save one. The exception was 
the State of Massachusetts, in which it had been Judicially 
held, that a provision in the Constitution which declared 
that " all men are born fVee and equal, and have certain 
natural, essential, and unalienable rights ; among which 
may be reckoned tbe rigbt of enjoying and defending their 
lives and liberties ; that of acquiring, possessing, and pro- 
tecting property ; in fine, that of seeking and obtaining 
their safety and happiness," — was inconsistent with the 
status of slavery, and therefore entitled every man to his 
freedom.' It is not certain that this provision was delib- 
erately adopted in this sense, and it is probable that in 
other States it would not have been construed as confer- 
ring fteedom upon slaves ; but neither the clause itself, 
nor the fact that a few slaves obtained their liberty under 
it, attracted general attention at the time, and the relation 
of slavery elsewhere was not sensibly afi'ected. 

But although slavery prevailed in twelve of the original 
States, the interest in and feeling towards it in the north- 
em and southern portions of the country were so radically 
different, that it became exceedingly difficult fo agree upon 
the method in which it should be dealt with by the Con- 
stitution. Its very existence seemed to some persons a 
reproach to those who had just emerged from a successful 
struggle for their own liberties, and were now framing a 
government for their further protection ; and the com- 
promises upon the subject which were finally agreed upon, 

> Griffin v. Coleman, 4 H. & N. 285. 

' Draper Civil W«r in America, vol. i. p, 317 ; Bancroft's Hist, of 
TT. S., vol, X. p. 36G. Slarery tlius diiappeared in MH.iBnchuEetts 
very much as it did in Ent;!and under the decision in SommeriFlt's 
Caie, 20 State TriaU,!; Lofit'tBeport*, 18; Broom, Conat Law.lOS. 
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after much di£Bculty, would perhaps have been impoBsible, 
had it not been believed by many people in all aections 
that the institution could liave but a temporary existence, 
and must before maDy years be wholly done away with.' 
And it is a significant fact that the word " slave " or "slavery " 
does not appear in the Constitution, but servitude and the 
slave-trade are vaguely referred to under other designa- 
tions, as if they were things not to be more plainly meu- 
tiuued in a free constitution.' 

The foreign slave-trade was abolished in 1 808, — as soon 
as the compromise in the Constitution on that subject would 
permit, — and the existence of slavery in the States did 
not become the subject of serious national controversy and 
disturbance until the application made in 1819 by the Ter- 
ritory of Missouri for admission to the Union as a State. 
The immediate occasions for excitement at that time were 
the provisions in the constitution which was offered for 
acceptance, which not only recognized the existence of 
slavery, but excluded from the legislature the power to 
abolish it, and, in order to give additional security to the 
institution, required the adoption of legislation to prohibit 
the admission of dee negroes within the State. The con- 
troversy, which for a time seemed to threaten the exist- 
ence of the Union, waa quieted by the admission of the 
8tate upon the fundamental condition that no law should 
be passed " by which any citizen of either of the States 
in the Union shall be excluded from the enjoyment of any 
of the privileges and immunities to which such citizen ia 
entitled under the Constitution of the United States," and 
by providing that " in all that territory ceded by France 
to the United States under the name of Louisiana, which 
lies north of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north lati- 
tude, excepting only such parts thereof as are included 

1 It «M prohibited by common coneent io tha North irMt Terri- 
tory in X787. 

' RreretC's OrationB, vol. tv. p. 390 ; Miidiaoii'B Worki, toL Ul. 
p. 160 ; Frothiaghuu, Siae of the Republic, Wi. 
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vithin the limits [of Missouri], slavery and involuntarj ser- 
vitude, othemise than ia tlie punishment of crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall be and is 
hereby expressly prohibited." ^ This compromiae proved 
eventually unsatisfactory to both sections ; the one insist- 
ing that citizeus of any of the States were of right entitled 
to settle in the Territories witb every species of property 
rect^nized by the state laws, and to be protected therein, 
while in the other the sentiment grew and became domi- 
nant that tlie federal governmoDt ought to prohibit slavery 
in any territory subject to its jurisdiction, and to discoun- 
tenance it in every way. A new and further compromise 
became necessary in 1850, but this was followed, two years 
later, by the repeal of the prohibition of slavery north of 
the Missouri Compromise line, and in the rapidly settling 
Territory of Kansas armed conflicts took place between 
those who proposed to introduce slavery and those who 
determined to exclude it. During the decade beginning 
with 1850 the animosity and estrangement between the 
sections increased, until in 1860 a President was chosen 
aj; an avowed opponent of any further extension of slave 
territory ; and, taking this as cooclnsive evidence of a 
determination to make unconstitutional war apon their 
interests, ail the slaveholding States, wi^ the exception of 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, announced 
their withdrawal from the Union, and in tbe two States 
last named there were also proceedings which assumed to 
do the same. 

It had never been claimed by any considerable number 
of persons that, as matter of constitutional law, the United 
States could interfere with slavery within the States. The 
whole subject of the domestic relations was left exclusively 
by the Constitution to the States.' Only when slaves es- 

' Benton, Thirty Years' View, oh. 2 ; Writirg:8 of Madison, iii. 
166-198 ; Staphens, War between the States, ii. 131-175. 

* Barry v. Mercein, 6 How. 103; Ex rel. Uobbi & Jobnion, 1 
Wi»d»,637. 
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csped fVom service and fled into other States did the 
power of the United States attach, and then it had exclu- 
eive jurisdiction to legislate for their return to their mas- 
ters.' The point ehiefly in dispute as a proposition of law 
was that Congress might prohibit or abolish slavery' in the 
Territories and in the District of Columbia. This was de- 
nied, as Iieing opposed to the spirit of the constitutional 
' compromises, and as establishing difll'erences in right and 
privilege as Ijetween the citizens of the several States de- 
siring to remove into such TeiTitories or District with 
their property, or having occasion to visit or pass through 
them and take their servants. Some of the subjects of 
dispute were less mooted ; and among these were tlte light 
of the United States to regulate and prohibit the tralBc in 
slaves as between the States, and the right of colored per- 
sons to the piivileges of citizenship in the States. The 
latter was denied by the federal Supreme Court in a case 
decided in 1857, and the court, thoagh that particular 
point disposed of the case, took occasion to go fui'ther, 
and to deny the power of Congress to prohibit slavery in 
the Territories.* By those who disputed this last position 
the opinion of the court was denounced as an unwarrant- 
able attempt of the court to settle a political controversy 
by an ex cathedra and extrajudicial opinion, and a new 
bitterness was brought into the existing excitement, much 
to the detriment of the proper influence and authority of 
the court. 

The war ended in the practical destruction of slavery In 
all the States which had been in rebellion. The President 
had declared emancipation by proclamation, and the armies 
bad accomplished it aa they advanced.* The provisional 
governments all recognized it. and when the reorganized 
States came with new constitutions for admission to repre- 
sentation in Congress, these contained an express prohibi- 

> Prigg "■ PennsylTHnia. 16 Pet. 639. 
« Scott V. Ssndford, 1» How, 893, 
* Story on Conab, 4th ed., j 1923. 
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tion of slavery. Still slavery existed id the border States, 
and in order to aboliali it there, as well as to give consti- 
tutional formality to the national antislaverj' proceedings, 
the thirteenth amendment to the CoDstitution was proposed 
and adopted. 

TAe Constitution. — This amendment declares, adopting 
the language of the Ordinance of 1787, that "neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction." The word " slavery " in this country 
has acquired a somewhat technical meaning, and is limited 
to that sort of servitude which has prevailed under the 
state laws, namely, to servitude for life. The probibitiou 
of slavery merely might therefore seem to be limited to 
this sort of service, leaving the legislative anthoritics at 
liberty to establish compulsory service for terms of years 
at discretion. Indeed, such servitude had existed in the 
early history of the country in cases of immigrants known 
as redemption ers, and of some others, and it would be 
easy to suggest exceptional cases in which excuses might 
exist to enact laws for compulsory service, were the legis- 
lature 80 disposed. It was deemed important, therefore, 
that the prohibition should include, not slavery merely, 
but all classes of involuntary servitude not imposed as a 
punishment. 

Imiohintary Servitude. — The prohibition was not unim- 
portant. Immediately following emancipation, laws were 
passed in some of the late siaveholding States for the 
compulsory apprenticeship of colored persons, on terms 
which were made applicable to them alone ; and the pro- 
visions of the indenture were such as evidently assumed 
the inferior and d^raded condition of this class of per- 
sons, and had a strong tendency to perpetuate it. In 
some States, also, colored persons were forbidden to en- 
gage in certain ordinary employments except on paj'ment 
of a large license-fee, or on producing to the authorities 
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Batisfaotory proof of good moral character. It was soon 
decided that compulsorj apprenticeship under these partial 
and invidioas laws was involuntary servitude within the 
meaning of this amendment, and was therefore forbidden.' 
It can scarcely be doubted that excluBion from employ- 
ment may as effectually establish involontary servitude as 
any use of physical force. In so far as one is excluded 
from entering npoa common vocations, the sphere of his 
choice is narrowed ; and if the prohibition may be made 
applicable to one or two employments, it may be extended 
to all but one, and at last the class discriminated against 
may be forced to serve in a menial employment, and the 
nominal freedom then becomes degrading slavery. It is 
therefore a just conclusion, that any discrimination which 
narrows to one class, wbOe leaving unrestricted to others, 
the freedom of choice in employments, mast be regarded 
as the establishment of involuntary servitude, and there- 
fore forbidden. 

But the amendment is not designed to interfere with 
such regulations of ser\'lce in the domestic relations as 
were formerly admissible, including the service of minors 
in apprenticeship under general laws. The involuntary 
servitude forbidden was such aa would not be tolerated by 
the free principles of the common law, and not such as 
that code permitted in the case of dependent relations.^ 

Enforcement Laws. — The same amendment also pro- 
vides that "Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation." Whether this pro- 
vision has any impoi'tance must depend upon whether the 
prohibitory clause itself falls short of furnishing a com- 

^ Matter of Tamer, 1 Abb. U. S. 84. It is held that the legula- 
tare 111117 m^e the breacli of particnlar kind of contract, for example 
a contract to labDr,.aji indictable offence, withont violating the 13tb 
Ameodraent. State v. Williams, 32 S. C. 123. 

^ In the case of Robertson v. Baldwin, 16S U. S. S7S, the court held 
that the amendmeDt did not make illegal a statute requiring seamen 
to cany out the terms of their agreement, inasmnch bb their employ- 
ment demanded special regolationa that have long been recogmzed. 
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plete and sufficient protection. A constitatioDal provision 
is Bometimes, of itself, & complete law for the accomplisb- 
meot of the purpose for which it was established, and 
sometimes it merely declares a principle which will be 
dormant until legislation is had to give it effect. When 
the former is the case, the provision is sometimes spolcen 
of as self- executing. 

N^early all the prorisioDS of the Federal Constitution 
which confer legislative or Judicial power are inoperative 
for the practical purposes intended until legislation under 
them has given the means, and pointed out the methods, 
by which the powers shall be exercised. The case of the 
judicial power is an apt illustration : it extends to contro- 
versies between citizens of different States, but, before it 
can be applied in actual suits, there must be legislation 
which prescribes what classes of these controversies the 
Federal courts shall be permitted to take cc^nizauce of. 
In like manner, the courts do not take cognizance of cases 
of bankruptcy nntil the Jurisdiction is expressly conferred 
by law, though the Jadicial power is extended to those cases 
by the Constitution itself. 

With some provisions of the Constitution, however, and 
especially the prohibitory clauses, it is different. A pro- 
hibition of a power in the Federal Constitution defeats any 
attempt at its exercise, and any court, State or Federal, 
that may have cc^nizance of a case in which the power 
can come in controversy, whether directly or incidentally, 
must take notice of, and act upon, the prohibition. Thus 
the mere declaration that " no bill of attainder shall be 
passed" has been found ample to protect all the people 
against legislative punishment, in cases not within their 
proper cognizance, though no legislation has ever been 
had looking to its enforcement. The case of the prohibi- 
tion of laws impairing the obligation of contracts is a still 
more striking illustration of the force of certain provisions 
standing independently. In a multitude of forms laws 
have appeared which were supposed to violate tliis provis- 
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ion, and in no case has a court, either State or national, 
bad any difficulty in dealing with it, or in declaring the 
law nnll if it was believed to be within the prohibition. 
Such a proviaion may well be declared self-executing : it 
is a complete and perfect law in itself, which all courts 
must take notice of and enforce whenever a disregard 
of it comes to their jndiclal notice, without any statute 
requiring or expressly permitting it. 

The prohibition of slavery and involuntary servitude is 
self -executing in this sense. All State laws then in exist- 
ence which were inconsistent with it were by its inherent 
force nullified, and all State legislation which should 
thereafter be attempted inconsistent with it was rendered 
null In its incipiency. And while courts shall be in exist- 
ence competent to issue the writ of habeas corpus, and 
to administer common law remedies, it seems difficult to 
imagine a case of attempt at a violation or evasion of this 
declaration of universal liberty that shall be wanting in 
appropriate redress.' 

Section IV. — The GDARiNTiEa of Life, Liberty, and 
Equality. 

The Constitution. — It is declared by the fourteenth 
article of the amendments, that " no State shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws." This provision is directed 
at State action only, not at the action of individuals ; ' but, 

1 The Thirteenth Amendment of its own foice abolished alaver;. 
and, nnhke the Fourteenth, permits CoDgress primanly and directlj 
to legislate so aa to meet all canes affected by it. But it relates only to 
Blaverj and serritnde, not to tmeqnal class legislation. The denial 
to negroes of equal admiseion into inns, cars, theatres, &c with vbites, 
is not a form of aervitnde. It is a civil injnrj. This amendment, 
therefore, gives Congress no power to pass an act forbidding snch 
denial. Civil Rights Cases, 109 U. S. 3. 

* Virginia v. Birea, 100 U. S. 313 ; Civil Bights Cases, 109 U. S. 3. 
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since the State must act throngh some of its departments 
or officers, UDder the term "Stat« action" will be included 
the action of any department or instrumentality represent- 
ing the State. A State officer may therefore be punished 
for excluding persons from jury service because of their 
race.' Congress has power to enforce these provisions. 
Its action, however, must be by way of correcting and 
overriding action taken by the State, and not by primary 
direct legislation as to the subject-matter.' The Four- 
teenth Amendment did not give the national government 
the general authority to regulate the relations between 
mdividuals. That power still inheres in the State; but 
the national government can now protect the individual 
against State action that would be subversive of funda- 
mental rights. 

Dae Process of Law. — To a proper appreciation of 
this guaranty it is important, first, to have correct under- 
standing of the terms mode use of. The terms are gen- 
eral, and can only be understood when their known and 
customary application Is explained. This is especially the 
case with the phrase " due process of law." It has long 
been in use, among law writers and in judicial decisions, 
as implying correct and orderly proceedings, which are 
due because they observe all the securities for private 
right which are applicable in the particular case. In this 
sense it is synonymous with " law of the land," as nsed 
in the famous twenty-ninth chapter of Magna Charta, 

1 Ex parte Vt^Dla, 100 U. S. 339. If, however, the legtBlAtiTc 
department ot the State hai fnmiBtied a proper rented]', the errot of 
the jadicial department in applying the law is oot regarded as State 
action, and tlie State doea not therahr deprive of property without due 
proceea of law. Arrowamith a, Harmoaing, 1 IS U, S. 194 ; In re Con- 
verse, 137 U. S. 624. See Davia d. Texai, 139 U. S. 6S1. 

* Civil Rights Casea, 109 U. S. 3. See the atatement, ante, p.' IS. 
The first ten amendments are intended to protect the individtul agtunat 
tjrannlcal action on the port ot the national government. The Thir- 
teenth and Fourteeath protect him agaiuM tjraiiiucal action on the 
part of the State. 

16 
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.vhich declared that " do freeman shall be taken, or ini< 
prisoned, or disseized, or outlawed, or banished, or any- 
ways destroyed, nor will the King pass upon him or 
commit him to prison, unless by the judgment of his peers 
or the law of the land." The identity of the two in 
meaning and pmpose is now well settled.* 

Admitting the identity of meaning, however, does not 
of itself bring us to an understanding of the purpose and 
effect of this guaranty. "What is the law of the land? 
It cannot be the common law merely. Statute law is 
In the highest sense the law of the land ; and the legia- 
lative department, created for the very purpose of de- 
claring from time to time what shall be the law, possesses 
ample powers to make, modify, and repeal, as public 
policy or the public need shall demand. Such being the 
case, the question presents itself whether anything may be 
made the law of the land, or may become due process of 
law, which the legislature under proper forms may see fit 
to enact? To solve this question we have only to con- 
sider for a moment the purpose of the clause under ex- 
amination. That purpose, as is apparent, was individual 
protection by limitation upon power; and any construc- 
tion which would leave with the legislature this unbridled 
authority, as has been well said by an eminent jurist, 
♦would render the restriction absolutely nugatory, and 
tnm this part of the Constitution into mere nonsense. 
The people would be made to say to the two Houses, Yon 
shall be vested with the legislative power of the State, but 
no one shall be disfranchised or deprived of the rights or 
privileges of a citizen unless you paas a statute for that 
purpose. In other words, you shall not do the wrong 
unless you choose to do it** 

* MarraT'B Lessee d. Hobokan Land Co.. IS Hov. !TS, 276. 

» Tajlot D. Porter, i Hill (N. Y.), HO, 143. See Hoke v. Handet- 
aon, 4 Der. (N. C.) I j ffinney v. Bevwlej, 1 Hen. & M. (Va.) 531 ; 
Normwi ». Heist, S W. 4 a (Penn.) 171 ; Janes i>. aejatOda, S Tea. 
no. See alio DaTidaoa v. New Orleans, 96 U. 8. 97. 
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" To qnote the worda of ftn eminent Adrocate and states- 
man, ' Everything which may pass under the forms of an 
enactment is not to be considered the law of the land. If 
this were so, acts of attainder, bills of pains and pen&ltiee, 
acta of confiscation, acts revereing judgments, and acts 
directly transferring one man's estate to another, legisla- 
tive Judgments, decrees, and forfeitures in all possible 
forms, would be the law of the lend. Such a strange 
construction would render constitutional provisions of the 
highest importance completely inoperative and void. It 
would tend directly to establish the union of all the powers 
in the l^ielatnre. There would be no general permanent 
law for courts to administer or men to live under. The 
administration of justice would be an empty form, an idle 
ceremony. Judges would sit to execute legislative judg- 
ments and decrees, not to declare the law or administer 
the justice of the country.' And he gives us a definition 
of his own, in the concise and comprehensive language of 
which he was so eminently the maeter : ' By the law of the 
land is most clearly intended the general law, — a law 
which hears before it condemns, which proceeds upon 
inquiry, and renders judgment only aft«r trial. The mean- 
ing is that every citizen shall hold his life, liberty, prop- 
erty, and immunities under the protection of the general 
rules which govern society." 'As to the words from 
Magna Charta,' says another eminent jurist, ' after vol- 
umes spoken and written with a view to their exposition, 
the good sense of mankind has at length settled down to 
this : that they were intended to secure the individual from 
the arbitrary exercise of the powers of government, unre- 
strained by the established principles of private right and 
distributive Justice.' ■ 

1 Webrter in Daitmonth CoHBge ». Woodward, 4 Wheat 91 8 j 
Weboter'a Works, t. 487. 

> B&nk of Colombia v. Okelj, i Wheat, sas. See also dliKiiisrioii 
of the matter in Hagar v. ReclamatloQ Dirt., Ill TJ, S, 701 ; Dent v. 
West Virginia, 129 V. S. lU. 
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" Such bave been the views of able JnriBtfl and statea- 
men ; and the deduction is that life, liberty, and property 
are placed under the protection of known and eBtabtished 
principles which cannot be dispensed with either gen- 
erally or specially ; either by courts or executive officers, 
or by legislators themselves. Different principles are 
applicable in different cases, and reqaire different forms 
and proceedings ; in some they must be judicial ; in others 
the government may interfere directly, and exparte ; but 
due process of law in each particular cose means socb an 
exertion of the powers of government as the settled max- 
ims of law permit and sanction, and under such saf^usrds 
for the protection of individual rights as those maxims 
prescribe for the class of cases to which the one being 
dealt with belongs. 

" When life and liberty are in question there must in 
every instance be judicial proceedings ; and that require- 
ment implies an accusation, a bearing before an impartial 
tribunal, with proper jurisdiction, and a conviction and 
Judgment before the punishment can l>e inflicted." ^ In 
general, whatever the State establishes will be due process 
of law, so that it be general and impartial in operation, 
and disregard no provision of Federal or State Constitu- 
tion. Usually, however, an accused person will be entitled 
to the judgment of bis peers, unless that mode of trial is 
expressly dispensed with by law. There may be military 
tribunals for the trial of military offences, but these must 
keep strictly within the limits of their legal authority. 
The common law is over and above all tribunals admin- 
istering any other code, and is watchful and v^ant to 
keep them within the limits of their jurisdiction, and to 
punish their members if they usurp authority not belong- 
ing to them.* 

Whether a mode of procedure is due process depends 

1 Story on CoUBt, 4th ed., $§ 1943-1946. 

» Story OD Comt., § 1947 ; Cooley, Court. lim., ch. 11 ; MiUJgaii, 
ex parte, 4 WsD. 2. 
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not upon consideratioDs of form, bat apoc the principleB 
ODderlyiDg the proceeB.' " Adminlstratiye and remedial 
process may be changed from time to time, bat only with 
doe regard to the landmarks established for the protection 
of the citizen." * The States, therefore, may prescribe 
their own modes of proceeding and trial ; the accneation 
may be by grand jury or withoat one ; ^ the trial, by jory 
or by court.* ProcecdingB to condemn land may be be- 
fore special tribunals, and notice of the proceedings may 
be given by publication and not personally.* In tax pro- 
ceedings the general system established in this conntry for 
assessment and collection is due process.* If a tax is 
specific, there is no need of notice and a hearing. If it 
Is not, there must be notice and an opportunity for hear- 
ing, but an administrative board is a proper tribunal to 
ocmdact the hearing, and the law prescribing the time of 

1 " If the laws BDicted b; a State be within the legitimiite sphere of 
legislative power, and their enforcement be attended with the observ- 
ance of those general rules which oac sjatem of jnrisprndeitce pre- 
Bcribee foi the security of private tiKhts, the harehneaB, injustice, 
and oppresBive character of mch laws will not invalidate them as affect, 
iag life, libeit/, or propertj without doe process of law." MUsoari 
Fac. Ry. Co. d. Bnmes, 115 U. S. 512; Ilallinger v. Davig, 146 U. 8. 
9U; Harchant v. Penn. R. R. Co., 153 U. S. 380; Iowa Central Ry. 
Co. 0. Iowa, 160 U. S.389. 

» Cooley, Const. Lim., 6th ed., 334 ; Hnrtado e. California, 110 U. 8. 
616; Montana Co. i>. St. Lonis Mining Co., IKS U. S. 160. 

* Hnrtado d. California, 110 U. S. SI6, where Matthews, J., uses 
this language: "It follows that an; legal proceeding enforced \tf 
public authority, whether sanctioned by age and coatom or newly de- 
vised in the discretion of the legislative power, in fnrtberance of tlie 
general public good, which regards and preserves those principles of 
liberty and justice, most be held to be due process." 

* Walker v. Sanvinet, 92 U. S. M. Summary proceedings are dne 
process in disbarring an attorney. Ex parte Wall, 107 U. S. 365. 
Liquor selling may be punished as a contempt. EUenbecker v. Diat 
Ct., 134 U. S. 31, 

* Pea»on v. Yewdall, 95 U. 8. 29* ; HoUng v. Raflway Co., 130 
U. 8. 559. 

■ Kelly V. Pittsburgh, 104 IT. 8. 78 ; Fallbrook Irrigation Diet. a. 
Bradley, 164 n. 8. US. 
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its meetings is sufficient as Dotice. So it is dne process 
i[ the tax is laid without notice, provided in judicial pn>- 
ceedinga for its collection the tax-payers have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard.^ 

lAfe and Liberty. — These words are used in constitn- 
tional law as standing for and representing all personal 
r^hts whatsoever, except those which are embraced in the 
idea of property." The comprehensive word is "liberty"; 
and by this is meant, not merely freedom to move about 
unrestrained, but such liberty of conduct, choice, and 
action as the law gives and protects.* Liberty is some- 
times clasBifled as natural liberty, civil liberty, and politi- 
cal liberty. The first term is commonly employed in a 
somewhat vague and indeterminate sense. One mau will 
perhaps understand by it a liberty to enjoy all those rights 
which are usually regarded as fundamental, and which all 
governments should concede to all their subjects ; but as 
it would be necessary to ^ree what these are, and the 
agreement could only be expressed in the form of law, the 
natural liberty, so far aa the law could take notice of it, 
would be found at last to resolve itself into such liberty as 
the government of every civilized people would be expected 
by law to define and protect Another by natural liberty 

> McMillan v. Anderson, 95 IT. S. 37 ; DaTidsoa v. Kew OrleaiiB, 
96 U. S. 97 t Hagai v. Redamiitioii DiBt., Ill U. S. 701 ; EenCacky 
B. K. Tax Cases, 116 U. S. 321 ; Lent v. Illlaon, 140 tJ. S. 316. See 
tim Paulsen i>. PorUand, 149 U. S. 30. 

^ In Chaptet ZVL the principles of the law affecting the protectJoa 
of property are consideceil lo the following pages of tbis chapter 
there ia a dismasion of the power aad anthorit; of the State to regu- 
late for the common well-being the conduct of an individnal in certain 
relations, or in the management and disposition of his property. It 
is to be noticed that, although we are considering the conatitntional 
limitation that no persoD shall be depriTod of lihert; or equality with- 
out dee process, thew is necessarily an allosion to the depriratioa of 
property, because a regulation affecting the use of property may be 
of such a character that the valne of property will be destroyed bf 
itt enforcement. 

' AUgeyer v. Looluana, 169 U. S. STS. 
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may understand that freedom from restraint which exists 
before an; goveroment has imposed its limitations. But 
as without goTemment only a savage state could exist, 
and any liberty would be only that of the wild beast, in 
which every man would have an equal riglit to take or hold 
whatever his agility, courage, strength, or cunning coald 
secure, but do available right to more, it is obrioua that a 
natural liberty of this sort would be inconsiBtent with any 
valuable right whatever. A right in any valuable sense 
can only be that which the law secures to its possessor, 
by requiring others to respect it, and to abstain from its 
violation. Bights, then, are the offspring of law ; they 
are bom of legal restraints ; by these restraints every 
man may be protected in their enjoyment within the pre- 
scribed limits ; without them possessions must be obtained 
and defended by cunning or force. 

Ciinl Liberty and Political Liberty. — Civil liberty may 
be defined as that condition in which rights are estab- 
lished and protected, by meaSs of such limitations and 
restraints upon the action of individual members of the 
political society as are needed to prevent what would be 
injurious to other individuals, or prejudicial to the general 
welfare. This condition may exist in any country, but its 
extent and securities must depend largely upon the degree 
of political liberty which accompanies it Political liberty 
may be defined as consisting in an effectual participation 
«f the people in the making of the laws.* 

Equality. — The theory of our institutions is, that every 
man's civil liberty is the same with that of others, — that 
all men are equal before the law in rights, privileges, and 
legal capacities. Every person, however low, or degraded, 
or poor, is entitled to have his rights tested by the same 
general laws which govern others. A supposed pauper is 
as much entitled to a hearing before he can be consigned 
to the workhouse, as is any other person whose liberty la 

1 A* to what Ib properly, see pott, Ch. XVL sec. 3. 
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threatened.' A supposed iDaane person cannot be com- 
mitted to an asylum t^ainet hie will without a judicial 
ioveatigatiOD ; * nor can a man's property be seized and 
destroyed, or moved off as a nuisance, at the mere discre- 
tion or 00 the judgment of a ministerial officer.' A State, 
tlierefore, has no business to bestow favors or to establish 
unjnst disorimi nations. It nevertheless becomes impor- 
tant to the general welfare that special privileges should 
be granted in some cases, because from the nature of the 
case there cannot be a general participation. If a national 
bank is essential, everybody cannot be a corporator ; if a 
railroad is to be built, the franchise must necessarily be 
given into the hands of a few persons. In these and 
other cases falling within similar reasons, special charters 
may be graat«d without giving cause for complaint. But 
it is a just rule of construction that all grants of f ranchiee 
and privilege are to be strictly construed ; the State will 
be presumed to have granted in plain terms all it intended 
to grant at all.* 

This theory of equal protection of the laws is expressed 
and emphasized in the Fourteenth Amendment. That 
amendment was designed primarily to protect the emanci- 
pated slave in his rights as a free man, and to prevent dis- 
crimination against him on account of his color.* For 
instance, no State can entirely exclude negroes from jury 
service because of their color, for such exclusion is a 
denial of the equal protection of the laws,' But the 

I FaTtlaod v. Baogor, 65 Me. ISO. 
s Van Densen v. Newcomer, 40 Mich. 90. 

■ Fisher v. McGirr. I Gray (Mawi.), I ; Darst t). People, 51 DL 386; 
SCste P. Paul, t R. I. 185; Miller v. Bnrch. 32 Tes. 208. 

* Charles River Bridge B. Warren Bridge, 11 Pet. *ao, 544 ; Petriue 
t>. Canal Co., 9 How, 172 ; Wlieeling, &c. Bridge Co. v. Wheeling 
Bridge Co., 138 U. S. 287. 

* Slanghier Hoose Cases, 16 Wall. 36 ; Strander v. West Virginia. 
too U. S. 303. 

' Stranderp. West Vii^nia, 100 U. 8. 803; Ex parte Virginia, 
Id. 339 ; Bash v. Eentackj, 107 U. S. 110. Bnt a colored man ia not 
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amendment i8 not limited in its effect to colored persooB. 
All persons in the United States are protected by its pro- 
visions, and the word "person "is held to embrace resident 
aliens ' and corporationB.' 

The gaaranty of equal protection is not to be under- 
stood, however, as requiring that every person in the land 
shall posBeas precisely the same rights and privileges as 
every other person. The amendment contemplates claesei 
of perBons, and the protection given by the law is to be 
deemed eqnal, if all persons in the same class are treated 
alike nnder like circumstances and conditions both as to 
privileges conferred and liabiliUes imposed.' The classi* 
fication must be based upon reasonable grounds ; it can- 
not be a mere arbitrary selection.* There may be different 
courts of appeal for the bearing of the same kinds of causes 
tried in different parts of the same States.' Local asaeas- 
ments upon property specially benefited are valid, if equal 
within the class benefited.' Railroads may be made a 

entitled to a trial jury compoaad in pait of negroes. Tirginia d. Biyea, 
100 U. 8. 313. See In M Wood, 140 U. S. 27B ; apd also Gibson v. 
MiBBiBsippi, 16S U. S. i6i ; WilliamB t>. MisstBaippi, 170 U. 8. 213. 

> Tick Wo V. HopkiDH, 118 U. 8. 856. 

> Pembina Mining Co. v. Pennijhania, 12S IT. S. ISl ; Sm.\tb o. 
Ames, 169 U. S.46G. 

• Soon Bhtg 11. Crovley, 113 U. 8. 703; Ha;eB v. MiMonri. 130 
U. 8. 68 ; Home Ins. Co. r. Nenr York, 134 U. S. 594 i Pemhina Min- 
ing Co. u. Pennsylvania, 125 U. S. 181; Crowley r. ChriBtennen, 137 
U.S. 86; Macchant V. Penn. R. R. Co,. 153 U, S. 380; Jones v. Brim, 
165 U. 8. 180. " Clara legislation discriminating against some and 
fftToring others is prohibited ; bat legislation which, in carrying ont a 
pnblic purpose, is limited in ita application " is not within the prohi- 
bition of the amendment, " if within the sphere of its operations it 
afiects alike all persons similarly aitnated." Barbier e. Connolly, 1 13 
U. S. 27. 

• Gidf,&c. Ry.p.ElliB, I65ir. 8. 150. 

• Missouri D. Lewis, 101 U. 8, 23. So in mnrder trials more chal- 
lenges may be given to the State in cities than in coontry district*. 
Hayes v. Miseonri, 120 U. S. 68. 

' WBlBtonB.NeTin.lSS U.S. 57S; Wnrts u. Hoagland, lit U.S. 
606 ; Ford ». Delta, Ac Land Co., 164 U. 8. 66!. 
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special clasa for tiization> aod other purposes.* Tbe 
California Chinese Laundry Cases affoiiJ good illustrations 
of the limits of the principle. An ordinance forbidding 
washing between certain hours in all public laundries 
within certain limits of a city is good,' but one forbidding 
the carrying on the laundry buBineas within the city at all 
without the consent of oertaio officers is invalid, if the con- 
sent is arbitrarily withheld from all Chinamea and granted 
to other persons.* 

The Police Power. — The authority to establish, for the 
intercourse of the several members of the body politic with 
each other, those rules of good conduct and good neigh- 
borhood which are calculated to prevent a conflict of rights 
and to insure to each the uninterrupted enjoyment of his 
own, so far as is reasonably consistent with a correspond- 
ing enjoyment by others, is usually spoken of as the au- 
thority or power of police. This is a most comprehensive 
branch of sovereignty, extending as it does to every per- 
son, every public and private right, everything in the na- 
ture of property, every relation in the State, in society, 
and in private life." The use of the public highways is 

» Kentncky R. R. Tax Cases, 119 U. S. 321. The same is trne of 
express companies. Pacific Ex. Co. v. Seibert, 142 TJ. S. 339; Adanu 
Ex. Co. V. Ohio, 165 U. 8. 194. And of telegraph compames. W. TJ. 
Tel. Co. V. Indiana, 165 U. S. 304. And tbe legislatore ma; snthoiiie 
different modes of asaessmeat for different properties, providing the 
role of assessment is the same. Winona, &c. Land Co. i>. Minnesota, 
159 U. S. S26. 

* MiasoQciFac. R7. Co. c. Hnmes, 115 U. 8. 512; Same d. Hackej, 
1ST U. S. 205. A Feqniiement that railroads paj the expense of a 
railroad commission does not deprive them of equality. Charlotte, 
&C.R. E. Co. V. Gibbes, 142 U.S. 386; New York v, Sqnire, 145 U. S. 
175. 

» Barbier 0. Connolly, 113 U. S. 27; Soon Hing v. Crowley, 113 

U. S. 703. 

* Yick Wo D. Hopkins, 118 U. B. 356. An ordinance leqmring bQ 
Chinese who remain in a city to lire within a certain district la Told. 
In te Lee Sing, 43 Fed. Rep. 359. 

'' Commonwealth v. Alger, 7 Cnab. {Mass.) S3 ; Thorpe v. Bailioad 
Co., 27 Vt, 14a 
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regnlated under it ; bo are the public Sslieries and mines, 
if any, and so are all the occupations of life. The domes- 
tic relations are formed, regulated, sustained, and dissolved 
Qoder the rules it prescribes: the age at which a child be- 
eomes emancipated, the terms under which he may be 
aUovred to apprentice himself or be forced by the public 
antborities to do so, and the measure of independent 
action in the marrit^e relation, are all determined by its 
rules. These rules seldom raise any question of constitU' 
tional authority, but it b possible for them to be pushed 
to an extreme that shall deny just liberty. 

The fourteenth Amendment is held not to have taken 
from the States the police power reserved to them at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution.* It does not 
deprive the States of the right to preeerre order within 
their limits, to pass laws against crimes and punish ofEend- 
ers, to regulate relations between individuals, to control 
(or the public good the nse of private property, to pro. 
tect the health, life, and safety of the people, and,, to 
that end, not only to enact suitable legislation, bat to 
destroy private property that is dangerous to the well- 
being of the State. lu the exercise of this power regard 
most be paid to the fundamental principles of civil liberty, 
and to processes that are adapted to preserve and secure 
civil rights 1 persons cannot arbitrarily be deprived of equal 
protection of the laws, or of life, liberty, or property, be- 
canse the State purports to be exercising the police power.' 

1 SlanghCer House Ctwei, 16 Wall. 36; Barbier t>. Connollj, 113 
U. S. 27 1 Mngler v. Kansas, tS3 U. S. G23. 

3 *>Tbe legislature ma; not, under the gnise of protecting the pub- 
lic ioteiests, aibitnuil; interfere with private bnsineBs, or impose an- 
usual and nnnecessarj restrictions npon lawful occnpationi. In other 
words, its determination aa to what is a proper exercise of its police 
powers is not final or condusire, but is subject to the supervision of 
the courts." Brown, J., in lAwton ir. Steele, 152 TJ 8.133,137. See 
also In re Jacobs, 98 N. Y. 98 ; Ex parte Whitwell, 98 Cal. 73 ; State 
e. Julow, 1S9 Mo. leS; Feopleu. Gillson, lOSN. Y.389; State c. Good- 
will, 33 W. Va. 179 ; Ei parte Keeler, 45 S. C. 537, " If, therefore, 
a statute purporting to have been enacted to protect tha public heslth. 
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And yet what is the dne process, tb&t mnst be observed, 
is necessarily different nnder difFerent circumstances. 
Sometimes summary proceedings are sufficient. The sum- 
mary abatement of nuisances without judicial process or 
proceedings was well known to the common law prior to 
the adoption of the Constitution, and it cannot be sup- 
posed that the provisioDB of the Fourteenth Amendment 
were intended to prevent such action.' And the exercise 
of this power in the destruction of property prejudicial to 
the health, morals, or safety of the community, or iu the 
prohibition of its use in a particular way, is very different 
from taking property for public use, and it is not neces- 
sary that the State should make compensation therefor.^ 

Marriage. — This is a relation formed by the consent 
of two persons of opposite sexes under natural laws, and 
in a general sense the right to form it is uniTereal. Bu(^ 
as with every other conventional right, circumstances 
create exceptions, and general mles become necessary by 
means of which the exceptions may be determined. The 
relation is the most important tliat can exist in the state ; 
the well-being of society depends on its preservation in its 
purity, and it is of the highest importance that those mar- 
riages should be prohibited that would be unfit, and that 
wonld tend to demoralize the community, or in their pro- 

the pablic morals, or the pnblic B&fety, baa no real or (mbBtRntial re- 
lation to those objects, or is a palpable invaaion of rights secnred bj 
the fnndameDtal Ian, it is the dnt; of the amrts to bo adjadge, and 
thereby give effect to the ConaUtDtion." Hailan, J., in Magler v. 
Kansas, 123 U. S. 623. 

> Lawton v. Steele, IGS TJ. 8. 133, where the court held that the 
fisheries of a State were properlj' protected bj the exercise of the 
police power for the preservation of the food snpplf of the State, and 

' that the siimmarj destnictioD of fishing nets was not a deprivation 
withont doe- process. " While the legislatare," said the court, " has no 
right arbitrarily to declare that to be a DoisaDce which is clearly not 
so, a good deal moat be left to its discretion in that regard, and if tha 
object to be accomplished is condndre to the pablic interests, it may 
exercise a large liberty in the choice of means employed." 

> See post, Ch. XTI. sec 2. 
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geny to give to Bodety a debased offspring. Oq these 
grounds the marriages of immature persons are prohibited, 
and also those of persons UDBonnd in mind. No doubt 
these regulations might go much farther than tbey do ; 
and they are supplemented by others which require certain 
forms, in order to publicity and certainty of evidence, and 
to guard against frauds. The legal right may therefore 
be expressed thus : every one has lawful right to marry, 
who posBessea the capacity and qualifications required 
by law, with a person of the opposite eex having the like 
capacity and qualifications, whose consent is obtained, 
and with whom the legal conditions to marriage are 
observed. 

Tf the regulations apply tiniversally and impartially, a 
question of constitutional law can scarcely arise upon 
tbem, for every independent State must be at liberty to 
regulate the domestic iustitutions of its people as shall 
seem most for the general welfare. A regulation, how- 
ever, that should apply to one class exclusively, and which 
should not be based upon any distinction between that 
class and others which could be important to the relation, 
mast be wholly unwarranted and illegal. This principle 
is conceded, but it is not easy to determine what regula- 
tion would come witbin it. Many States prohibit the 
intermarriage of white persons and negroes; and since 
the Fourteenth Amendment this regulation has been con- 
tested as the offspring of race prejudice, as establishit^ 
aa anreasonable discrimination, and as depriving one 
class of the equal protection of the laws. Strictly, how- 
ever, the regulation discriminates no more against one 
race than gainst the other ; it merely forbids marrii^e 
between the two. Hor can it be said so to narrow tbe 
privilege of marriage as practically to impede or prevent 
it. Kace prejudice no doubt has had something to do 
with establishing it, bat it cannot be said to be so entirely 
without reason in its support as to be purely arbitrary. 
The general current of Judicial decision is, that it deprives 
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e citizeo of nothing that be can claim as a legal r^ht, 
privilege, or exemption.^ 

Divorce, — As with marriage, so with divorce; every 
State will eatablish such ralee as seem best for the asso- 
ciated people. The following roles of law may be cod- 
sidered settled : — 1. That the legislature may lay dowD 
general mles of divorce, or it may prescribe a ptu^colar 
rale for a particular case ; in other words, may grant spe- 
cial divorces at will. This Is the role in the abseoce of 
constitutional provisions on the subject, but in a major- 
ity of the States legislative divorces are now prohibited. 
2. That the idea of vested rights, as it applies to prop- 
erty, has no application to the domestic relations. There- 
fore, one cannot complain that he is deprived of a vested 
right, though the rnle prescribed under which his mar- 
riage is dissolved seems to him unreasonable or unjust.* 
S. That a mere legislative act, where legislative divorces 
are not prohibited, is due process of law for this purpose, 
and, as in the case of the pass^e of any other law, its 
justice cannot become the subject of judicial inquiry. 
4. That, when divorce is by law made a judicial proceed- 
ing, the right to a hearing is the same that exists in con- 
troversies over property rights, and is indefeasible. 5. No 
State can establish rules for divorce for any but its own 
people, nor grant divorces to those not domiciled within 
its own limits. It is under this principle that questions 
of constitutional right are likely to arise. The principle 
is clear, but attempts are often made to avoid it by going 
from one jurisdiction, and obtaining a merely colorable 
residence in another, for the purposes of divorce. A 
divorce obtained under such circumstances is wholly un- 
authorized and void for want of anthority in the State 

1 State V. Jacksoa, 80 Mo. 175 ; State v. Qibsoa, 36 Ind. 389 ; State 
p. Hairaton, 63 N. C. 4St ; Lonas v. State, 3 Heiak. (Tenn.) 287 ; Ex 
parte Hobbg and Johnson, 1 Woods, 037 ; State v. Tutij, 41 Fad. Bq). 
753. 

* StMT n. Feaie, 8 Conn. Ml ; Crane v. Mee^nnis, 1 Oill & J. (Ud.) 
MS. 
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wbose conrta asBiiine to grant it.^ Nor can Hie conatitu- 
tionaL provision, that full faith and credit shall be given 
in each State to the jndici&l proceedings, &c. of every 
other State, require such a divorce to be respected else- 
where, because it is not entitled to respect in the State in 
which it takes place.* 

Education. — That civil liberty would be exceedingly 
imperfect that did not permit the citizen to edncate him- 
eetf in such proper ways as might be open to him, and to 
Bach extent as be should choose. The State, however, 
nsnally makes provision for public education, establiabing 
schools and laying down rules respecting those who shall 
be received into them. Formerly it was held that saeh a 
provision was in the nature of State bounty, and that the 
State might limit the bounty at discretion. Therefore col- 
ored children might be excluded from the public schools.* 
But since the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment this 
is unlawful,* though it seems to be admissible to require 
colored persons to attend separate achoola, provided the 
schools are equal in advantages, and the same measure 
of privilege and opportunity is afforded in each.* 

Employment. — The general rale is that every person 
mtijuria has a right to choose his own employment, and 
to devote his labor to any calling, or at his option to hire 
it out in the service of others. This is one of the first and 
highest of all civil rights, and any restrictiona that dia- 
crimiuate against persons or classes are inadmissible. The 
right to reside in a conntry implies the right to labor there, 
and therefore if by treaty with a foreign country its people 

1 Hanover e. Tnmec, 1 4 Maaii. 227 ; Lelth v. Leith, 39 N. H. SO ; 
People V. Dftwell, 25 Mich. 2*7 ; Hoffman p. Hoflman, 46 N. Y. 30 j 
Beel V. Elder, 63 Fenn. St. 308. 

3 ChoM B. Chase. 6 Gray {Mass.), 1S7. 

■ Robert* B. Boston, 5 Cngh. (Uaes.) 198, 

* Ward V. Flood, 48 Cal. 8S. 

( CoT7 V. Carter, 48 Ind. 3S7 ; State v. McCsnn, 31 Ohio St 198 ; 
CouDtj Coort V. Bobituon, 37 Ala. 116; People v. Oallagher, 93 
N. T. 438. 
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are gtreti the liberty to reside in this, no State can have 
the right to forbid their employment, as this would be in 
conflict with the rights given by the treaty.^ 

EmploymentB are nevertheless subject to control under 
the State power of police, and may be regulated in various 
ways, and to some extent restricted. 

1. The State may forbid certain classes of persons 
being employed in occupations which their ^e, sex, or 
health renders unsuitable for them ; as women and young 
children are sometimes forbidden to be employed in mines 
and certain kinds of manufacture. 

Some of the States have gone further, and passed acts 
regulating the hoars of employment and other kindred 
measures. It cannot be said that there is agreement 
among the decisions of the State courts as to the consti- 
tutionality of such legislation. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held valid a State statute limiting the 
period of daily employment in certain occupations," and 
in rendering the decision has laid down what seems to bo 
a sound general principle. If the legislation in question 
is a mere arbitrary interference with individual action or 
the right of private contract, or if it is evidently an unjnst 
discrimination against a particular class, it doubtless is 
invalid ; but if it has for its purpose the protection of the 
health and safety of the citizens of the State, and if there 
is reasonable ground for believing that it will conduce to 
that end, then it is within the competence of the State. 

2. The State may require special training for some em- 
ployments, and forbid persons engaging in them who have 
not proved their fitness on examination, and been duly 
licensed. Such are the cases of practitioners of law and 

1 Bakei v. Portland, 9 Sawy. 566 ; diapmau v. Toj Long, 4 Sawy, 
36; Soon Hing r. Crowley, 113 U. S. 703, 

3 Rolden v. Hsrdr, 139 TJ. 8. 366. See also Commonwulth v. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., 120 Magg. 883 ; People ». HaTnoT, 149 N. T. 195; 
Low V. Reee Printing Co., 41 Neb. 127 ; Ritchie v. People, 159 111. 9S; 
Bs parte Jeotsch, 112 Cat. 468. Compare Ex parte Enback, S9 CU. 
374; fitUev. JdIov, 129 Mo. 163. 
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of medicine.* Similar regalatioDS cannot be extended to 
menabers of the clerical profession, since it is a part of 
the religious freedom of tlie people that thej should be left 
at liberty to listen to such miniatratione aa they please, 
and to select their own teachers, whether learned or un- 
learned, wise or foolish. 

'Where an employment is in the nature of a privilege, 
as is the practice of the law, it may be restricted, as suf- 
frage is, to persons of the male eei,* 

3. An occupation opposed to public policy, like that of 
gaming, may be prohibited altogether. And where one ia 
peculiarly liable to abuses, it may be surrounded by all 
each securities as may seem calculated to prevent them. 
The case of the sale of intoxicating drinks is an illustra- 
tion. Sometimes this is prohibited altogether,* because 
the evils are supposed to exceed any possible benefits ; 
and the prohibition invades no principle of constitntional 
liberty.* If by such laws existing brewery property is ren- 
dered valueless, or is abated as a nuisance without com- 
pensation, the owner cannot complain of a lack of due 
process of law.' Sometimes the business is only subjected 
to stringent regulations ; such as that the dealer shall give 
evidence of good moral character, be approved by some 
local board, give security not to sell to minors or habitual 
drunkards, &o. RecenlJy statutes have gone much fur- 
ther, and made dealers responsible for all injuries, direct 
and indirect, that may result from their sales, to tbe wife, 

I If bj aach legjnlAtioD one who has pnutieeii snch profeseioii for 
a time b prevented from coBtinning its pnrsnit, he is not depriTed of 
property withoot dne process of law. Dent v. West Virginia, 1S9 
V. S. 114 ; Hawker v. New York, 170 U. S. 189. 

' BrailweU h. State, 16 Wall. 130 ;. Matter of GoodeU, 39 Wis. 232 ; 
Ex parte SpinDBj, 10 Ner. 3S3; Robinson's Case, 131 Mnss, 376. 

* Beet Company v. Massac hnsetta, 97 U. S. Sep. 25 ; License Tax 
Cases, 5 Wall. 462. 

* License Caaei, 5 How. 504 ; Lincoln v. Smith, S7 Vt. 338 ; Bey- 
nolds V. Gearj, 26 Conn. 179 ; Ex parte Keeler, 4S S, C. 537. 

* Mogler B. Kansas, 123 H. S. 673; Kidd o. Teanon, 138 TT. S. 1. 
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child, parent, or employer of the purchaser ; and it is held 
competent for the Stale to impose this severe responsibil- 
ity.' Some statutes even make the owners of property on 
which liquorB are sold by others responsible for the result- 
ing injury. And upon the principle that the State may 
restrain or forbid the use of whatever artioles it deems 
prejudicial to the public health or morals, statutes prohib- 
itiug the manufacture or sale of oleomargarine have been 
sustained in spite of the Fourteenth Amendment.' 

Innkeepers and Common Carriers. — In general every 
person may make rules for the regulation of his own busi^ 
aess, and may deal with whomsoever he pleases, and refuse 
to deal with others. Exceptional rules have grown up at 
the common taw in respect to certain occupations, on 
account of their public nature. One of these is that of 
an innkeeper, whose obligation at the common law is to 
receive all who come, and entertain them impartially, pro- 
vided he has sufficient accommodations, and they come in 
an orderly and decent manner, not intoxicated or subject 
to a contagious or infectious disease.* A common carrier 
is under similar obligations, and has similar rights. But 
he may discriminate in the accommodation he affords, so 
long as the distinctions are not wholly unreasonable ; m 
some railroad companies do in furnishing different car- 
riages for male and female passengers ; * and it has been 
decided in some cases that the carrier may discriminate in 
the same way between persons of different races, provided 
the accommodations afforded to all are equal.' No doubt 
State legislation might lawfully forbid such discrimina- 
tions,* and Congress might do the same, bo far as concerns 

1 Wilkorson v. Rnst, 57 Ind. 172; State D. Ladingtoii, 33 Wis. 107. 

* Powell u. PeDDBjlvania, 127 U. S. 678. 

» Howell II. Jackson, 6 C. & ['. 723 ; Markham t>. Btowd. B N. H, 523. 

» Chicago, &o. R, K. Co. o. Williami, 55 HI. 185; EDtchinson od 
Carriera, § 542. 

' WeBtcheBtor, &c. B. R. Co, v. Miles. 55 Penn. St. 209; GT«en v. 
Bridgeton (U. S. Dint. Ct. Georgia), 9 Cent. L*w Jour. 306 j Plenj v. 
FetgnBon, 163 U. S. 537. 

* De Cnir u. Bbqbod, 27 La. Ann. 1. 
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the commerce that falls mthiD its control ; ' bat CongreHS 
can have no power within the State to legislate for equal and 
impartial accommodatione in pnblic inna, theatres, &c.* 

Where the common carrier is a railroad company, ex- 
isting and operating its road nnder a grant of important 
State franchises, among which is that of exercising the 
right of eminent domain for the acquisition of right of 
way, &e., and especially if by the charter the State has 
reserved the right of alteration and repeal, the State may 
extend its regulations so far as to fix the rates of trans- 
portation, and to compel submission to the constant super- 
vision of commissioners, whose duty it shall be to see 
that the laws are obeyed, and that absolute impartiality 
ia observed.* ~ 

Segvlalion of Prices. — Formerly it was common by 
legislation to regulate wages, and the prices of merchan- 
dise, or whatever any one person might have to dispose of 
to another. To some extent this was done in this coun- 
try in colonial days, but never generally ; and the old laws 
on the subject were unquestionably innovations on common 
right, and usurpations of authority. In some cases, how- 
ever, the right to regulate charges is still exercised, and 
in the following cases may be justified on principle : — 

1. Where the business is one the following of which ia 
not a matter of right, but is permitted by the State as a 
privilege or franchise. Under this head may be classed 
the business of setting up lotteries, of giving shows, &e., 
of keeping billiard tables for hire, of selling intoxicating 
drinks, and of keeping a ferry or toll bridge. 

2. When the State on public grounds renders to the 
business special assistance by taxation, or under the emi- 
nent domain, as is done in the case of railroads. 

1 See Hall n. Da Cnir, 9S U. S. 485. 

* Civil Rights Casea, ] 09 U. S. 3, in which the purpoae and force 
ot the new amendments to the ConatituCion are oongidared. 

» Chicago.&c. R.It. Co.ivlowa. MU. 8. IftS; Peikn. Chicago, &c. 
B. R, Co., 94 n. S. 164. See, fnnher, cuet cited Ch. XYL sec 1, 
under " Regulation of Charter Contracts." 
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8. When, for the accommodation of the bneiness, special 
privileges are given in the public streets, or exceptional 
nee allowed of public property or public easements, as is 
the case with hackmen, draymen, &c 

i. When exclusive privileges are granted in considera- 
tion of some special return to the public, or in order to 
secure something to the public not otherwise attainable.* 

To these may be added ; — 

6, The case of money loans. This is an exception diffi- 
cult to defend on principle ; but the power to regulate the 
rate of interest has been employed from the earliest days, 
and has been too long acquiesced in to be questioned now. 

6. Those employments which are quasi public, or 
affected with a public interest. It is a matter of some 
difficulty to determine with precision when an occupation 
or business is so affected with a public interest that the 
State has the recognized right to regulate prices or rates. 
If one is permitted to take upon himself public employ- 
ment with special privileges which only the State can 
grant, the right of tiie State to limit the prices chained 
for services is plain enough; but the courts have gone 
much further than this in recognizing the power of regu- 
lation iu the State, and seem to have laid down the broad 
doctrine that where private property is devoted to a pub- 
lic use it is subject to public regulation.* In the leading 
case of Munn v. Illinois,' where the question at issue was 
the right of the legislature to limit the price chained for 
elevating and storing grain in the city of Chicago, the 
court sustained the power and placed it upon the same 
ground with the right to regulate the common carrier, the 
6 Wan. 36 ; Water Works tr, Schottler, 

owner of property deTotes it to a nse in which the pub- 
rest, lie io effect grants to the public an interest in snch 
I the extent of that interest be controlled by the public 
a good. Zaneaville v. Gas Light Co., 47 Ohio St. I ; 
dd V. New York, 143 U. S. GIT, 543. 
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innkeeper, the wfaarflnger, or those engi^ed in like employ- 
ments. The buslnesa in Chicago, because of local condi- 
tiona, constitated a virtual monopoly, but the court has 
upheld similar legislation in other States and where the 
drcnmstances were different. In the case of Brass v. 
Stoeeer legialatiOD limiting the chaises of elevators in 
North Dakota was held to be valid.* 

But this power of limiting prices is not itself without 
limits. " Under pretence of regulating fares and freights, 
the State cannot require a railroad to carry persons and 
property without reward ; neither can it do tiiat whicTi in 
law amounts to a taking of private property for public 
nse without just compensation or without due process of 
law," ' Although it is not the province of the courts to 
enter upon the administrative task of framing a tarifC of 
rates, it is their duty to grant relief against l^slatioa 
which is BO unreasonable aa to destroy the value of prop- 
erty. In other words, the question of reasonableness is a 
jui^cial one.* 

I " When it is once admittad, as it is admitted here, that it it com- 
petent for the legiriatiTe power to control the bmiimsa of elevating and 
storing grain, whether carried on bj indiridnalB or usociations, in 
dties uf one siie and in some circnmstancee. il follows that ench power 
may bo legally axerted over the same bnsineu when carried on in 
amaller cities and in other circumatances." Brass u. Stoesec, 153 U. 8. 
891, *»3. See also Bodd b- New York, 143 n. S. S17. This right of 
regnlation has been npheld when applied to warehonBes. Nash v. 
Page. 80 Ky. 539 ; Delaware, ic, R. R. Co. v. Central Stock Yard Co., 
45 N. 3. Eq. SO ; to telephone companies, Central Un. TeL Co, v. State, 
llBlnd. IM; to a paUic floor mill. State e. Edwards, 86 Me. 102. 

a Waite,C. J., in RMlroad Commission Cases, 116 U. 8.307,331. 

• St. Louis, ftc. Ry. v. GiU, 156 U. S. 649 : Covington, &c. Tnm- 
pike Co. V. Sandford. 164 U. S. 578 : Reagan i^ Farmers' Loan & Trast 
Co., 154 U.S. 362. '■ While rates for the transportation of persons and 
property within the limits of a State are primarily for its determina- 
tion, the question whether they are so unreasonably low as to deprive 
the carrier of its property withoat anch compensation as the Constitn- 
tioD secures, and therefore without dne process of law, cannot be so 
conclusively determined by the legislature of the State or by regnla- 
tloDs adopted under its authority that the matter may not become the 
Bnbject of judicial inquiry." Smyth u. Ames, 1 69 TJ. S. 466. 
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Mbnc^lies. — Every exclnsive privil^e is to some ex- 
tent an infringemeat upon equal rights, and therefore 
ought to be capable of being defeaded on some ground 
that under the circumstances justifies it. But monopolies 
are undoubtedly admissible in some cases. An illustration 
is had in the case of a patent, and another in the ease of 
a copyright of a book or print. Monopolies in all kinds 
of business were at one time common in England; but 
they were held to be illegal at length, the court declaring 
that " the sole trade of any mechanical artifice, or any 
other monopoly, is not only a damage and prejudice to 
those who exercise the same trade, but also to all other 
subjects ; tor the end of all these monopolies is for the 
private gain of the patentees." ' It is certain that they 
cannot be granted in such ordinary vocations as can be 
left open to all to the common benefit ; but they sometimes 
may be given as a matter of regulation, where the busi- 
ness is such that the public interest can be best subserved 
and protected by confiding it to one person or associataoQ 
of persons who shall manage it exclusively. For example, 
the exclusive right to supply water or gas-light in a city 
or part of a city is sometimes granted,'' or the exclnsive 
right to lay railway tracks in its streets ; and it has been 
held that a corporation may be givea the exclusive right 
to slaughter cattle for ihe markets of a city, it being 
required to do so impartially for all who apply, and at 
reasonable rates.* This obligation to serve the public 
impartially would seem to be an essential incident to any 
grant of a monopoly, since without it it would be impos- 
sible to justify the grant on public grounds, 

1 Daroy p. AUain, U Rep. 84; Broom, Coaat. Law, SOO. See the 
act of Congresa to protect commerce " against nnlawfnl restraints and 
monopolieH." 2S Stat, at Ijirge, 209 (Jnly 2, 1890), and " anti-tniat" 
legislation of the States. 

» Stite V. Milwaakee Gas Co., 29 Wis. 454 ; New Orleana Gas Co. 
p. La. Light Co., 115 C. S. 650; New Orleans Water Work* o. BiverB, 
Id. 674. 

> Slaughter House Cases, 16 WaU. 3S. 
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CombiDations to effect moaopolieB are opposed to the 
public interest, and may be forbidden and panished. So 
combinationa to prevent men being employed by others, 
through force or threats or any other meane beyond the 
employment of reason or solicitation, are Illegal, and if 
successful will be actionable at the common law.* 

Sumptuary Laws. — Montesquieu thought sumptuary 
laws essential to prevent extravagance in a republic,* but 
the notion has long been exploded. They are plain inva- 
sions of individnal liberty, and therefore are forbidden. 
Every person must be allowed to judge of his own table, 
and to dress as he pleases, subject to such police regula- 
tions as may be established for the preservation of public 
order and public morals. Women, for example, may be 
forbidden to go about in the ordinary garb of men, as a 
necessary regulation agaiuBt immorality and indecency. 
So every person must be allowed to deal with his prop- 
erty as he pleases, subject to reasonable regulations for 
the protection of others. He cannot, for example, be 
compelled against his will to improve his real estate.' 

Suffi-age. — Participation in the suffrage is not of right, 
but it is granted by the State on a consideration of what 
is most for the interest of the State. Nevertheless, the 
grant makes it a legal right until it is recalled, and it is 
protected by the law as property is. In the following 
chapter the conditions of suffrage and of the holding of 
office will be noticed. 

Section ■^(— .fc^,ij9,iAi^lCivrL Cases. 
27i« ConstUidion. — The seventh amendment provides 
that " in suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of tiial by 

' Carew v. Rntherford, 106 Mass. 1; Old Dom. S. S. Co. i-. 
McKeoiia, 30 Fed. Hep. 4B. See Hanibf v. Close, L. B. 2 Q. B. 153. 

' Spirit of the Laws, b. 7. 

> Gainea e. Bnfard, 1 Dana (Ej.), 4T9 ; "Vlolett v. YioIeR, 3 Dana 
(E/.), 3S3. 
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jury shall be preeerved; and no fact tried by a jury shall 
be otherwise re-examined in any eoart of the United 
States than according to the rules of the common law." 
The right of persons accused of crimes to be tried by jury 
is secured by another provision, and will be examined in 
another place. 

"The trial by jury," it has been said, "is justly dear 
to the American people. It has always been an object of 
deep intereat and solicitude, and every encroachment upon 
it has been watched with great jealousy." ' The privilege 
in criminal cases has been looked npon as a necessary 
part of the liberties of the people, and a sentiment at- 
taches to it which will scarcely suffer its value to be ques- 
tioned. Every State constitution preserves it for suits in 
the State courts, and every new or revised constitution 
repeats a guaranty of it. Even the common law require- 
ment of unanimity in the verdict, which is of more than 
doubtful value, is retained without inquiry or question, 
because it has e:cisted from time immemorial. 

The tribunal was almost peculiar to the common law 
courts, and issues joined in other courts went to a jury 
only under peculiar circumstances and in exceptional 
cases. It is important to knotv, however, that the fonn 
of the proceeding will not detennine the right of the party 
to this method of trial. By the common law in this 
amendment " is meant what the Constitution denominated 
in the third article ' law' ; not merely suits which the com- 
mon law recognized among its old and settled proceedings, 
but suits in which legal rights were to be ascertained and 
determmed, in contradistinction to those where equitable 
rights alone were recognized and equitable remedies were 
administered ; or where, as in the admiralty, a mixture of 
public law and of maritime law and equity was often 
found in the same suit."' It is immaterial, therefore, 
what changes may be made in the forms of action or 
pleadings, since the nature of the controversy and the 
' PatBOM V. Bedford, 3 Pet. 433, 4-16. * lUd., 447. 
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r^ht in dispute must determine the privilege, and not the 
form of remedy provided.' But as the amendment only 
preserves the right, and does not extend it, the pri\-ilege 
is demandable of right only in those cases in which the 
law gaye it Ijefore.* 

Waiver. — In criminal cases — at least in cases of felony 
— the accnsed cannot waive this privilege, the jury being 
a necessary part of the tribunal that tries him ; ■ nor can 
it be made to depend on any condition, as, for example, 
upon an appeal from a court that sits without a jury to a 
court which allows one.* But civil rights in general may 
be waived, and a provision for civil cases that trial by 
jury should be deemed waived unless demanded would 
seem unobjectionable. It has been held, also, that it suf- 
ficiently preserves the privil^e to make provision by law 
for jury trial in an appellate conrt.** 

IncideTifg. — The peculiar characteristic of jury trial is 
this ; that the jury ait with the judge to try the facts of 
the controversy, receiving from him the law, and applying 
it, according as they find the facts to be, in a verdict which 
embodies both fact and law in a general conclusion. Or, 
at their option, the jury may find the facts specially, and 
report them to the court, who will then determine what 
judgment the facts require. The court is thus the trier of 
the law, and the jury are tlie triers of the facts ; but the 
judge may nevertheless rightfully express bis opinion upon 
the facta to the jury, who will be at liberty to accept his 

I Backus V. Lebanon, 11 N. H. 9 ; Tabor v. Cook, 15 Mich. 322 ; 

Mississippi Mills i-. Cohn. 150 U. S. 202. 

* Rhines v. Clark, 51 Penn. St. 96. As tie government baa tlie 
right to prescribe conditions attending the importation of goods, an 
importer has no right to hare the dutiable value of imports determined 
by a jnry. Anffmordt u. Hedden, 137 U. S. 310. 

»' Cancemi v. People, 18 N. Y. 128. See cases post, Ch. XV. sec. 6 ( 
Cooley, Const. Lira,, 6th ad., 390, 391. 

< Matter of Dana. 7 Benedict, I ; CaJlan v. Wilson, 127 XJ. 8. 640. 

' Many canes are collected in Cooley, Const. IJm., 6th ed., 506, 
note. Compare Green v. Brigga, 1 Curt. C. C. SII. 
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concliiBione, or to disregard tbem, as their JndgmeDt shall 
dictate.^ The jury have also the legal power to disregard 
the iostiuctiona in matter of law, and to render a verdict 
^bioh the instructions would not wanant ; but their doing 
so would be miaconduct, which the judge should correct by 
granting a new trial.^ But the judge will not grant a new 
trial merely because his opinion upon disputed or uncertain 
facts differs from that of the jury ; * tliough, if there were 
DO evidence fairly tending to support their verdict, it will 
be erroneous not in point of fact merely, but in law, and 
it wOl be the duty of the judge to set it aside, and, if he 
ehall refuse to do so, then for a court of error to reverse 
it on that ground.* 

Sekearings. — The rule that the facts shall not be other- 
wise re-examined than according to the rules of the com- 
inon law, is essential to a preservation of the right. It 
conld be of do importance that one should have a jury 
trial in the first instance, if his adversary might then re* 
move the case to another court to be tried by the judge 
himself. The finding of the jury upon the facts when no 
error has intervened to influence it, and no fraad or sur- 
prise, must be taken as conclusive. When it becomes 
necessary to re-examine the facts tried by a jury, it must 
be done by another jury on a new trial. An appellate 
court examines the facts only so far as may be necessary 
to ascertain whether any error of law has been committed 
to the prejudice of the party complaining of the verdict ; * 
but the trial court may, in its discretion, grant a new tiial 
where for any reason it is believed justice was not done by 
the first vei-dict. 

The Seventh Amendment applies not only to cases 

» V[ckBbnrK,&<;. It.R.Co. II. Patnam, 118 U. S. 545; Caited States 
V. Readiog R. R., \2S U. S. 113. This is trne also in criminal cases in 
Pederal courts. Simmona v. United States, 142 U. S. 148. 

« Wilkinson «. Greely, 1 Cnrt. C. C, 63. 

» Stanley v. Whipple, 2 McLean, 3S ; Can v. Gale, 3 Wood, ft M. 38. 

* Insnrance Co. v. Rodel. 9S U. S. 232. 

* Hickman v. Jones, S Wall. 197. 
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tried by jury in the Federal courts, but also to such as ore 
tried b; jury Id the State courts and att«rwards removed 
to the Federal Supreme Court for review under its appel- 
late juriBdictioD.^ 

I Tlie JnsticeB e. Hunaj, 9 Wall 274 ; Chicago, K, & Q. B. B. Co. 
V. Chicago, 166 U. S. 226. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

POLITICAL PRIVILEGES AND THEIR PROTECTIONa 

P<Aitical Privileges in General. — In tbe main, political 
privileges arise under state coDstitutions and laws, and 
are left to their protection. The few exceptions will be 
specified in the pages which follow. 

Section I. — Citizenship. 

7%e Fourteenth Amendment. — The fourteenth article 
of the amendments declares that "all persons bom tmit" 
naturalized in the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein thej' reside." The importance of this 
provision connects itself with the earnest and violent con- 
troversy which for more than ten years previous to its 
adoption had agitated the country respecting the status of 
colored persona. Such persons, when not enslaved, had 
been considered citizens in one section of the Union ; and 
whether they were or were not citizens in the other States 
had been the subject of very little discussion or considera- 
tion previous to the disturbing and exciting events of 
which the repeal of the restriction npon the extension of 
slavery, imposed by the legislation known as the Missouri 
Compromise, was most important. In the case in which 
the federal Supreme Court expressed the opinion that 
that restriction was unconstitutional, it was decided that 
a colored person of the African race, whose ancestors were 
imported into this country and sold as slaves, could not 
become a member of the political community brought into 
existence by the Constitution of the United States, and 
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as such entitled to the righta, privileges, aad immanities 
guaranteed by that instrument to citizens, and that he 
could not, therefore, as a citizen, bring suits in the courts 
of the United States.' To this extent the opinion of the 
court was authoritative, and was entitled to respect and 
observance as such so long as it stood unreversed. A very 
large party in the country, however, was not satisfied with 
the reasoning of the conrt, but protested against it ; and 
when the government of the country, by the election of 
1860, passed into the hands of this party, the decision was 
wholly ignored by the political departments of the govern- 
ment. It may perhaps be said that it was ignored by the 
judicial department also, since persons of African descent 
were admitted to practice in the federal courts on the same 
terms with others.' But a mere tacit recognition of rights 
which are still disputed cannot be t^e moat satisfactory 
settlement of a question so important. A ruling of the 
executive department under one administration may be 
set aside nnder the next. Even an act of Congress might 
be repealed wlien another party succeeded to power ; or it 
might be adjudged unconstitutional by the courts, as had 
been done with the Missouri Compromise. But as the 
solemn adjudication already had was still standing unre- 
versed, it obviously constituted a most serious and daQ- 
gerous impediment to the peaceful and fuU enjoj'ment of 
rights which it denied. Under these circumstances the 
propriety and importance of having the controversy set- 
tled in the most authoritative and conclusive mode are 
apparent. 

Mov) Citizenship is acquired. — The fourteenth amend- 
ment iDdicates the two methods in which one may become 
a citizen : Jirat, by'birth in the United Suites ; * and, second, 

I Scott V. SuFord, 19 How. 893. 

9 Thi» wM without objection or diacaiilou. 

* Thii voald include, bIm), birth abroad of children of American 
citizen* temporarily residing or trsveltiag in other countrie*. Be*< 
8tM. U. S., S 1S03. 
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by naturalization therein. But a citizen by birth must not 
only be bom withiu the United States, but he must also 
be subject to the jurisdiction thereof ; and by this is meant 
that full and complete jurisdiction to which citizens gener- 
ally are subject, and not any qualified and partial juriadio- 
tion, such as may consist with allegiance to some other 
government. The amendment, therefore, afflrms the citi- 
zenship of children bom within the United States of all 
persons, of whatever race or color ; but it does not affirm 
the citizenship " of children of foreign sovereigns or their 
ministers, or born on foreign public ships, or of enemies 
within and during a hostile occnpation of part of oar 
territory." ' 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the country may be said 
to be in an anomalous condition, so long as they preser\'e 
their tribal relations and recognize the headship of their 
chiefs, even when they reside within a State or an oi^au- 
ized Territory, and owe a qualified allegiance to the gov- 
ernment of the United States. It would obviously be in- 
consistent with the semi-independent character of such a 
tribe, and with the obedience yielded by them to their 
tribal head, that they should be vested with the complete 
rights, or, on the other hand, charged with the fnll respon- 
sibilities of citizens.' Congress has provided that sepa- 
rate allotments of land may be made to Indians, and 
that any Indian bom within the territorial limits of the 
United States, to whom an allotment has been made, 
or who has voluntarily taken up his residence separate 
from any tribe and baa adopted the habits of civilized 
life, is a citizen of the United States.* 

Naturalization. — Naturalization may be effected, ^r«(, 

1 United States i>. WoDg Eim Ark, 169 U. S. M9, 693. 

s Goodell tp. Jackson, 20 Johns. (N. Y.) 693, 710; McEa; v. Camp- 
hell, S.Sawy. 118 ; Ex parte BftjadldB, 5 Dill. 394. 

» Act of 1887, a* Stat, at Large, 399; Sap. Rev. Stat., LS34. Com- 
pare Elk c. Wilking, 112 TJ. S. 94, decided before this act was paaMd ; 
and see State v. Ftaiiei, SS Neb. 438. 
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hy Bpeci&l laws whioli confer the privilege apon individuals 
named ; second, by proceedings under general l&ws, where- 
by individuals severally renounce any foreign allegiance, 
and take upon themselves the obligations of citizenship ; 
third, by the acquisition by the United States of foreign 
territory, with its people, who thereby become citizens of 
the United States ; fourth, by the general terms of an act 
of CongreBS providing for the admission of a Territory as 
a State. ^ In the third manner, the people brought within 
the jurisdiction of the Union by the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, Florida, and portions of Mexico became citizens. 
The second method above named is that provided by 
acts of Congreea; and the first and third must always 
be exceptional. 

Loss of Citizenship. — It is declared by act of Con- 
gress that " expatriation is a natural and inherent right of 
all people, iiidispensable to the enjoyment of the rights of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," and that " any 
declaration, instmction, opinion, order, or decision of any 
officer of the United States, which denies, restricts, im- 
pairs, or questions the right of expatriation, is inconsist- 
ent with the fnndamental principles of the republic." ' 
The judicial doctrine had previously been, that no one 
could expatriate himself without express authority of law.* 
It is also provided by act of Congress, that desertion from 
military or naval service, and going abroad to avoid being 
lawfully drafted into the same, shall be deemed a volun- 
tary relinquishment and forfeiture of the rights of citizen- 
ship.* 

' Tbeie mBj Ira in the Territory and participating in the political 
actiTities persons who are not fully qnalifled citizens of the United 
States ; and admisgion into the Udiod " involTes the adoption as citizens 
of the United States of those whom Congress mates membere of the 
political community." Boyd t>. Thayec, 143 U. 8. I3G. See also 
Deebois'a Case, 2 Martin, 1S5. 

a Bey. Stat. U. 8., g 1BB9. 

' 2 Kent, 4S-50, and notes. 

* BeT. Stat. U. 8., j} 199fr-199B. 
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Ciiizeyiddp in State and Union. — The Foarteeuth 
Amendmeat recognizes the fact thut there is a citizenship 
of the United States, and also a eitizeDship of the several 
States, and that the two coexist in the same persons. 
Both goverumeDts owe a duty of protection to the persons 
who are subject to their jarisdictiou, and both are entitled 
to the allegiance of sach persons, and may panish breaches 
of this allegiance. It is impossible to conceive of such a 
status as citizenship of a State unconnected with citizen- 
ship of the United States, or of citizenship of the United 
States within a State unconnected with citizenship of the 
State. The States cannot naturalize, though they may 
confer special privileges upon aliens ; and the act of natu- 
ralization by the United States is the grant of citizenship 
within the State where the naturalized person resides. It 
is only in the Territories and other places subject to their 
excluaive jurisdiction that there can be a citizeaship of 
the United States nnconnected with citizenship of a 
State.^ 

Abridgment of Privileges and Immunities. — In a pre- 
vious chapter, the section of the Constitution which en- 
titles the citizens of each State to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the several States has been ex> 
amined, and some attempt made to describe those privi- 
leges and immunities.^ By the Fourteenth Amendment it 
is declared that " no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the pri\-ileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States." The line of distinction between the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States 
and those of citizens of the several States must be traced 
along the boundary of their respective spheres of action, 
and the two classes must be as different in their nature as 

I Pientiss r. Brenuan, S Blatcb. 162. The inhabitaoM of dlstdcM 
within & State over which the State has ceded Bxclnaire iarisdictioii to 
the United States are not citizem of the State. Siokg b. Beeee, 19 Ohio 
St. 306 ; Commonwealth i>. Clarj, 8 Maaa. 73. 

» See p, 206. 
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are the f unctioiis of their respective goyemmentB. A citi- 
zen of the United States as sach has a right to participate 
in foreign and interstate commerce, to have the benefit 
of the postal laws, to make nse in common with others of 
the navigable waters of the United States, and to pass 
from State to State anil int« foreign countries, because 
over all these subjects the jurisdiction of the United States 
extends, and they are covered by its iaws,^ These, there- 
fore, are among the privileges of citizens of the United 
States. So every citizen may petition the Federal an- 
thorities which are set over him in respect to any matter 
of public concern ; may examine the pnblic records of the 
Federal jurisdiction ; may visit the seat of government 
without being subjected to Qie payment of a tax for the 
privilege ; ' may be purchaser of the public lands on the 
same terms with others ; may participate in the govern- 
ment if he comes within the conditions of sufl^age ; and 
may demand the care and protection of the United States 
when on the high seas, or within the Jurisdiction of a for- 
eign government.* The privileges suggest the immunities. 
Wherever it is the duty of the United States to give pro- 
tection to a citizen against any harm, inconvenience, or 
deprivation, the citizen ie entitled to an immunity which 
pertains to Federal citizenship. 

One very plain and unquestionable immunity is exemp- 
tion from any tax, burden, or imposition under State laws, 
as a condition to the enjoyment of any right or privilege 
under the laws of the United States. A State therefore 
cannot require one to pay a tax as importer, under the 
laws of Congress, of foreign merchandise,* nor impose a 
tax upon travellers passing by pnblic conveyances out of 
the State,* nor Impose conditions to the right of citizens 

I Story on Conat., 4th ed., J 1S37. 
« Crandall o. Nevada. 6 Wall 3S. 

* Slanghter House Cases, IS Wall. 3S. 

* Ward V. Maryland, 12 Wall. 163. 

* Qrsndall v. Nevada, 6 Wall. Si. 

18 
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of other States to sae its citizens in tiie Federal courts.' 
These instances sufflcientl; indicate the general mle. 
Whatever one may claim as of right under the Constim- 
tion and laws of Uio United States, by virtue of his citi- 
zenship, is a privilege of a citizen of the United States. 
Whatever the Constitution and laws of the United States 
entitle him to exemption from, he may claim an immunity 
in respect to.^ And such a right or privilege is abridged 
whenever the State law interferes with any legitimate 
operation of Federal authority which concerns his interest, 
whether it be an authority actively exerted, or resting 
only in the express or imphed command or assurance of 
the Federal Constitution or laws. But the United States 
can neither grant nor secure to its citizens rights or privi- 
leges which are not expressly or by reasonable implication 
placed under its jurisdiction; and all not so placed are 
left to the exclusive protection of the States.* 

Necessity of the Provision. — It may well be questioned 
whether the provision just considered was necessary. It 
is certainty not clear that there can exist any privilege or 
immunity of a citizen of the United States which, inde- 
pendent of the Fourteenth Amendment, is not beyond 
State control. The mere fact that the Constitution and 
laws of the United States have created a privilege, or 
given an immunity, is of itself sufficient to put it beyond 
the reach of unfriendly legislation. The reason is ob- 
vious. State laws operate, and can only operate, within 
the sphere of State sovereignty ; bat privileges and Im- 

I Insaraucs Co. v. Motse, SO Well. 445. 

* Slanghtei Hoiue Cssea, 16 Wall. 36. 

> United States v. Reese, 92 U. S. 314 ; United States v. Cnik- 
BhtmkB, 92 U. 6. 642 ; Hall t>. De Coir, 9S U. 8. 4S5 ; Kirtlaud c. Hotch- 
kiss, 100 U. S. 491 ; FresBer v. IllmoiB, 1 16 U. B. 952. It ma; be noted 
that this role, now well settled, was laid down b; a bare majority of 
the court in the Slanghter House Case*, mpra, where four ol the jadjcM 
thonght that the Fourteenth Ameodment, properly constraed, changed 
the whole relation of the State and Federal goyotuments as to the pco- 
tectioD of the civil rights of the citizen. 
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mnnitieB of citizens of the tTnited States arise withia the 
sphere of national sovereigDty, where in express terms 
the Constitution and laws of the United States are made 
paramonnt and supreme.' It is plain that State laws 
oannot impair what they cannot reach. The right, tor 
example, of every citizen to have the benefit of postal 
facilities, was as little open to question before the amend- 
ment as it is now. The law must have been then as it is 
now, — namely, that State law is powerless to take away, 
restrain, or abridge that which the Federal authority has 
Iswfnlly given. And it is immaterial whether the privi- 
l^e or immunity exists as an implication under some 
provision of the Ck>netitntion or laws, or is expressly de- 
clared and established. The r^ht to visit the national 
capital 18 nowhere expressly declared, but it results from 
the very nature of free government; * and for a State to 
undertake to deny or obstruct the right would as plainly 
be an intmsion on Federal sovereignty as would an at- 
tempt to encroach on the war power, or the power over 
fore^ commerce. Nevertheless this portion of the Four- 
teenth Amendment has its importance in the fact that it 
embodies in express law what before, to some extent, 
rested in implication merely; just as in the Constitution 
bills of attainder are forbidden, though without the pro- 
hibition tbey would undoubtedly be incompetent, because 
of the separation of legislative and judicial authority 
which has been made by tJie American constitutions. 
Many abuses of power are forbidden more than once 
in the Federal Constitution, under different forms of 
expression. 

SkCTION n. — SUFFBAOE AND ELECTIONS. 

Basis of Suffrage. — During the years succeeding the 
civil war, while the agitation for an enlai^ement of dvil 
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rights was violent, sentiment had a great and extraor- 
dinary influeoce on public affairs in America. It affected 
the diacuasion of political privil^es, and considerable 
numbers insisted that suffrage was a natural right, cor- 
responding to the right to life and liberty, and equally 
unlimited. Unless such a doctrine is susceptible of being 
given practical effect, it must be utterly without substance ; 
and so the courts have pronounced it.' In another place 
it has been shown that liberty itself must come from law, 
and not in any institutional sense from nature ; ' and still 
less can that come from nature in which all the people 
cannot possibly participate, and in respect to which, there- 
fore, positive law becomes absolutely essential in order to 
prescribe qualifications, the possession of which shall be 
the test of right to enjoyment. A gift by nature must be 
absolute, and not contingent upon the State coming for- 
ward afterwards with uncertain and changeable enact- 
ments to name conditions, and point out the persons who 
may enjoy the bounty. But there is a further objectioa 
which is equally insurmountable : suffrt^e cannot be the 
natural right of the individual, because it does not exist 
for the benefit of the individual, but for the benefit of the 
State itself. 

Suffrage is participation in the government : in a repre- 
sentative country it is taking part in the choice of officers, 
or in the decision of public questions. The purpose is to 
keep up the continuity of government, and to preserve 
and perpetuate public order and the protection of indi- 
vidnal rights. The purpose is therefore public and gen- 
eral, not private and individuaL Whatever suffr^e is 
calculated to defeat the general purpose, — whatever, if 
. permitted, would tend to break up the government, to in- 
^ troduce anarchy, and to bring upon the people the innu- 
merable mischiefs which would follow from the destruction 

1 Spencer v. Board of BfigiBtraCion, 1 MacArthur <D. C), 169; 
United SCatea v. AotboDr, 11 Blstch. 300. 
* Anta, pp. 146, 947. 
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of public order, — is not only inadmissible on reason, but 
is proved by the ooDsequencea which follow to be cod- 
demned by the great Aathor of government. To say that 
one whose participation in government would bring dan- 
ger to the State, and probable disaster, has nevertheless 
ft right to partioipate, is not only folly in itself, but it is 
to set the individual above the State, and above all the 
manifold interestB which are represented by it and bound 
up in its destiny. Such a doctrine is idle. Suffn^e roust 
come to the individual, not as a right, but as a regulation 
which the Stale establishes as a means of perpetuating its 
own exbtence. and of insuring to the people the blessings 
it was intended to secure.* 

Suffrage a State Privilege, —-The Constitution of tiie 
United States, except in particalars specified farther on 
in this chapter, does not in any manner intermeddle with 
State and municipal elections, and they are consequently 
in most respects left exclusively to State regulation and 
coatrol. States establish for their own people the rules 
of snfhage, and it is in State constitntions and taws, and 
in the decisions of State courts, that the rules and princi- 
ples are to be looked for which govern such elections. 
Suffrage is never 'a necessary accompaniment of State 
citizenship, and the great majority of citizens are always 
excluded, and are represented by others at the polls. 
Sometimes, also, suffrage is given to those who are not 
citizens ; as has been done by a number of the States, in 
admitting persons to vote who, being aliens, have merely 
declared their intention to become citizens. 

Congreaairmal Elections. — Under the Constitution each 
State elects such number of representatives as is appor- 
tioned to it by the laws of Congress, and the qualifications 
of electors for such representatives are to be the same as 
those for the most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture." The State is therefore left to fix these qualifica- 
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tiona without any restraint or limitation, except that whioli 
is imposed by the Fifteenth Amendment. The legislature 
of each State also prescribes the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections for senatora and repreBentBtiyes 
in Congrees ; but Congrese is also empowered to make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
senators.' When the Constitution of the State and the 
legislation of Congress conflict respecting the times and 
places when and where votes may be cast for the elec- 
tion of representatives in Congress, the legislation, under 
the provision of the Constitution last referred to, must 
control.' And Congress may either make entirely new 
regnlations, or add to, alter, or modify the r^ulations 
made by the State,* and may also make such provisions 
as are necessary to secure the fair and honest condact of 
an election at which a member of Congress is elected, 
as well as the preservation, j»^per return, and counting 
of votes, — in short, whatever is Decessaiy to an honest 
certification of such election.* The fact that State officers 
are elected at the same time does not deprive such Federal 
legislation of its effect.^ But on the other hand Congress 
has no general authority to regulate purely State elections, 
or to punish for illegid voting at such times.* And the 
State may punish illegal voting for Presidential electors, 
as they are not Federal officers.' 

Qualificationa of Electors. — As elections are the means 
whereby the people express Iheir sovereign will, the quali- 

1 Const., Art. I. g 4. 

3 Baldwin v. Trowbridge, S Barttett, 4S. 

* Ex parte Siebold, 100 U. 8. 871. 

* Id re C07, 127 U. S. 731 ; Ex parte TarbTODgh, 110 D. S. 651 ; 
CoDDOTB T. United States, ISS U. S. 40S. 

» Ibid. 

* United States d. Reese, 92 U. S. SI4 ; Bliti; v. United State*, 163 
U. S.308, 314. Concerning the power ol Congress underlbe Fifteenth 
Amendment see post, pp. 2^0-294. Ferjaiy in giving testimonj in the 
case of a contested CongreaBional election is not an oSeuce against a 
State law. In re Lonej, 134 U. 8. 37a, 

' In re Green, 134 U. 8. 377. 
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flcatioDB for taking part therelo are usually prescribed by 
constitution, that they may not be subject to continual 
changes from year to year by legislators of differing views. 
When the qadifications are once fixed by the constitution, 
it ia not in the power of the legislature to add to or modify 
them, but they must remain until the constitution is re- 
vised or amended,^ and whoever claims the right must 
show that he comes within the intent of the existing law.* 
A provision giving the right generally to personB possesB- 
ing certain qualifications must be understood as excluding 
idiots and insane persons, even though not expi'esBly 
mentioning them as exceptions, since these persons are 
incapable of exercising legal volition.* 

It is competent to provide by law for a forfeiture of the 
right to participate in elections, as a punishment for con- 
duct which the law forbids ; but such punishment can 
only be imposed after trial and conviction. The election 
judges cannot be autborized for supposed guilt to inflict 
the forfeiture.* 

Begtilations of the Franchise. — Even where qualifica- 
tions are fixed by the constitution, it is competent for the 
legiBlature to prescribe by law such conditions to the 
exercise of the elective franchise as shall seem reaeonable 
to protect the privilege, and to prevent impositions and 
other frauds ; and also to prescribe all proper regulations 
for receiving and canvassing the votes. One very proper 

1 State B. WilliamB, S Wis. 308; Monroe v. Collins, 17 Ohio St. 
6S& ; RiBon t>. Farr, 24 Ark. 161 ; Randolph n. Good, 3 W. Ta. 551 ; 
St. Joseph, &c. R. R. Co. v. Bnchanan Co. Conit, 39 Mo. 465; Gie«a 
n. Shnraway, 39 N, T. 418 ; State v. Baker, 3B Wig. 71 ; Qainn v. 
State, 35 lud. 485 ; People if. Canadaj, 73 N. C, ISB ; Brown v. Qio- 
ver, 6 EoBh (Ky.|, 1 ; Davies v. McKeeb?, 5 Nev. 369 ; McCaftertj v. 
Goyet, 57 Penn. St. 109. 

* Minor v. Happeraett, 31 Wall. 16S. 

* Cnghing, Le^slative AssembtieB, §§ 24, ST ; Coolej, Const. Llm., 
eth ed., 753 ; McCraF?, Am. Law of Elei^ions, §§ 4, 50, 73. 

* Hnberu. Reilly, SSFenu. St. 112; State u. Symonds, 57 Me. 148; 
Bnrkett b. McCatty, 10 Bnsh (Ky.), 758. Compare Delano v. BartleCt, 
2 Bartlen, 168. 
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condition is, that ever; voter, preriona to the day of 
election, atiall oauee his name to be entered on a registry 
of ToterB, which is proyided for as a gnide to the judges 
of election in receiving the votes, and that no ballots 
shall be received from those aot roistered. The power 
of the legislature to require such a registry is settled,' and 
the voter has no cause for coinplaint if he fails to register. 
If a board of registration neglects or refuses to perform 
its duty as required by law, the members may be com- 
pelled to do so by mandamus, or they may be punished 
as public offenders ; hut their misconduct cannot entitle 
unregbtered electors to vote unless by law provision is 
made for such eases.* If inspectors of election, where 
they have power to determine the voter's qualification, 
reject a vote, they may be liable civilly' as well as crim- 
in^ly. But, if the statute provides that they shall re- 
ceive the vote, if the voter swears to his quiJificatioDS, 
they can exercise no Judgment in the matter but must 
receive the vote.* 

Secrecy in Voting. — Election by ballot is now prac- 
tically universal in this country, and representatives in 
Congress are required to be chosen by that method.' The 
ballot is provided because it is believed most effectually 
to protect the elector against improper influences, as it 
enables him to exercise the right without any person, even 

I Hyde V. BroBh, 34 Conn. 454; Cnaick't Appeal, I3G Penn. St. 

4S9; McCrar}', Am. Law of Elections, g§ T-IO; Coole/, CoDEt. Lim,, 
6th ed., 757. Bnt the provisians as to Tegistration mmit be reasonable. 
Xawh allowing but a short time vithin which to register or closing the 
liBta Bonie days before election have been held noreaMntable. Daggett 
V. HndsoD, 4S Ohio Bt. S48 ; Slate d. Comer, 22 Neb. 2GB ; Owensboro 
u. Hickman, 90 K;.G2d; Morris i>. Powell, 125 Ind. 2B1 ; Any.Gen.f. 
Detroit, 78 Mich. 545. In People v. Hoffman, 116 HI, 587, a law cloi- 
iag registiatiou three weeks before election was held good. 

' People V. Kopplekom. 16 Mii-h. 342 ; Zeiler v. Chapman, 54 Ho. 
502 ; Nefiger b. Railroad Co., 36 Iowa, 642, 

' Ante, p. 174. 

» SpragiDBc, Honghton,SlIL377; People i., BeU. 119 N. Y. 17S. 

< Rev. Stat. U. S., S S7. 
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the ofScers of electioD, having a knowledge for nhoni his 
suffrage is given. To fully protect the constitutional 
right to secrecy as a^inst the importunities, browbeats 
inge, or inquisitlye intermeddling of others, it is provided 
by lavr in some States that the ballote shall be wi-itten or 
printed on white paper without any marks or figures 
thereon to dbtingnish one ballot from another ; and where 
snch a regulation exists, all ballots not in conformity with 
it when cast are to be rejected, and all contrivances of 
political managers or election oCBcials to evade it are 
illegal.^ 

Notice of Elections,- — Notices of the times and places 
when and where elections are appointed to be held are 
generally required to be given by some public officer, in 
some method designated by law. If the election to be 
held is exceptional or special, the failure to give this notice 
must bo fatal, even should there be a general attendance 
of electors, since every one has the same right to partici- 
pate with all others. But if the election is one which is 
provided for by public law, and the law itself gives all the 
particulars of time and place, the failure to give the notice 
will not defeat the election, since every one is supposed to 
take notice of what is in the law," 

BaUots, Sufficiency of. — In elections by ballot, the 
voter must take care that his ballot shall be complete in 

1 Willl&ina u. Steia, 38 lod. 89 ; Opinionn of Jndgea, 45 Me. fiOa ; 
Brisbin V. Clearj, 26 Minn. 107. See cases in Coolej, Coast. Lira., 
6th ed., 761. The recent State Inws, based on the Anstrslian sj^cem 
of voting, nhich provide for the famishing by the State of an official 
ballot which shall alone be nsed, and for the sBclnBion of the voter 
wbile he marks or otherwise prepares this ballot for deposit in the boxi 
are valid. Common Council u. Rnah, S2 Mich. 532 ; Takott v. Phil- 
brick, 59 Conn. 472 ; Cola v. Tocker, 164 Mass. 486. Compare Mover 
«. Van de Vanter, 13 Wash. 377. A fall disctusion of some typical 
provisions of sncb laws in Stale v. Walsh, 62 Conn. 260; Parvin b. 
Weinberg, 130 Ind. 561. 

s People cCowles. 13 N.T.350; People c. Hartwell, 12 Mich, 508; 
State t>. Ornx, SO Wia. 235 ; People v. Brenahm, 3 Cal. 477. Compare 
foaler t>. 8cai(t, 15 Ohio St. 632. 
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itself, BO that it shall expreee his intention withont resort 
to eztraaeouB evidence for ezplauation of apparent am- 
biguities. The general rules of law do not permit a writ- 
ten inetrnment to be varied or added to by parol ; and in 
case of ballota, the parol evidence would be specially ob- 
jectionable and dangeroQB, since public interests of the 
highest importance depend upon the elections, and the 
inducements to corruption and peijury would sometimes 
be enormous. Therefore, if one places upon his ballot 
two names for one office when only one is to be voted for, 
the ballot so far as concerns that oCQce must be rejected 
for ambiguity, from the obvious impossibility of determin- 
ing the voter's intention without resorting to parol expla- 
nation.' So, if the voter puts one name npon his ballot 
where he intends to put another, be will not be allowed to 
explain the mistake, but it must be counted as he wrote 
and deposited it.' But the fact that a name is abbreWatcd 
shonld not prevent its being counted where the intent is 
clear.* Neither should the fact that the office is not de- 
scribed with precise accuracy, If the description is such 
that no doubt concerning it can exist.* And in any case 
where a doubt in applying a ballot perfect in itself is raised 
npon extraneous facts, it may be removed by showing all 
such facts surrounding the canvass and election as would 
tend to throw light upon it. For example, if two persons 
of the same name reside within a certain election district, 
and ballobs are cast having that name upon them for a 
specific office, it may be shown, in order to enable the 

> People u. Seani&D, S Denio (N. Y-), 409, Comp&rs People v. 
Saxtoii,S2N. Y.309. 

< Hartu. Evans, 8Femi. 6t. 13; Fenton c. Scott. 17 Greg. 189. 

* People V. Ferguson, 8 Cow. (N. Y.) 102 ; Attonie; General ir. Ely, 
4 Wis. 4S9 ; State u. Galea, 43 Conn. S33 ; Talkinpon v. Lnmer, 71 
III 234. Id Wimmer 0. Eaton, 72 Iowa, 374, JkiUoIb for" F. W." were 
eotmted for " E. W." who was a candidate, there boinf; no one eligible 
named "S.W," who was ranuing. Compare People v, Cicotte, 16 
Mich. 2B3 ; Ereiti v. BehrensmejeT, 125 III, 141. 

• People V. Matteson, 17 lU. 167; People i'.McMaiiiu,94 Barb. 630< 
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ballots to be applied, that one of these persone was pub- 
licly kaowq and understood to be a candidate for the 
office specified, and the other was not.' 

Irreguiarities in Electione. — All the mlee of law gov- 
eming elections shoold aim at obtaining the full and free 
expression of the views of those entitled to vote ; and 
whenever there is reasonable ground for believing that 
this has been hod, a ballot should not be set aside be- 
cause of mere irregularitieB. The following are illustra- 
tions. The erroneous rejection by the judges of election 
of the ballot offered hj a qualified voter ; ' the accidental 
substitution of another book for the Bible in the adminis- 
tration of an oath ; the holding of the election hy persons 
who were not officers de jure, but were officers da /ac(o, 
and acted as such in good faith ; the neglect of the judges 
to appoint clerks of the election ; the closing at snndown 
of the outer door of the room in which the election was 
held, and then permitting the electors within the room to 
vote, it not appearing that illegal votes were received 
or l^al excluded ; Uie failure of the judges and clerks to 
take the prescribed oath of office, they being nerertheless 
de facto officers ; ' the neglect of the judges to certify the 
result within the time fixed by statute ; * or any other 
irregularis which does not cast uncertainty on the result, 
or affect the interests of the party complaining of it* But 

» People 0. Cook, 8 N. Y. 67. 

■ Newcma v. Eittley, 13 B. Monroe (Kj.), tilS. 

* Peoide V. Cook, S N. Y. ST ; Tarlor v. Tajlor, 10 Minn, lia ; Dsj 
V. Kent, 1 Oieg. 123. Thii doctrine haa not always been reco^ized 
in Congrew; bnt the cases of Barnea v. Adama (2 Bartlett, 760) and 
Eggleston v. Strader (2 Baitlett, 897) in the House of Bepiesenta- 
tives (1870) rapport it in approving csjefnl report* of the eommittee 
on electiona. 

* Ex parte Heath, 3 Hill, 42 ; People c Sackett, 14 Mich. 320. 

* People V. Cook, B N. Y. ST; lAaiet e. Gallatas, 13 La. An. 175 ; 
Dohyna v. Weadoa, 60 Ind. 298 ; Bonrland v. Hildreth, 26 Cal. 161 ; 
McKinney n. O'CoDDor, 26 Tex. S ; Pike Co. d. Barnes, SI Misa. 305 ; 
Wheelock Election Case, 62 Pean. St. 297 ; Loomia r. Jackson, 6 
W. Va. 613 1 Chicago D. People, 80 BL496; Beid n. JoUan, House of 
B^., 3 Bartlett, 822. 
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the followitig are not mere irr^nlarities. The Bnbmission 
of a. question to vote in such manner as to exclude a por- 
tion of those who are entitled to take part in the election,' 
holding the polls open but forty minutes nben the law 
requires three hours,' and holding it at a different time 
or different place from that fixed by law,* though even in 
these cases an election may be supported If it is made to 
appear that no one lost his vote as a consequence of the 
law being disobeyed.' When an election is contested be- 
cause of the reception of ill^al votes, the effect which 
shall be allowed to that circumstance must depend very 
much upon other facts. If the judges have erroneously, 
but in good faith, received incompetent votes, the elec- 
tion will not in general be defeated thereby ; * but when 
it can be shown for whom they were cast, tbey wiD be de- 
ducted from the count, and the case determined without 
them.' If, however, they have been received frandnlently, 
and the whole number is so great that the entire poll is 
tainted with the illegality, the election in that precinct 
may be set aside altogether, as has frequently been done 
in Congress.' If a legal vote is wrongfully rejected, it 
cannot be counted on any showing of the intent to cast it 

> Attorney Geneial v. Snperviaors, II Mich. 63. See People r. 
Salomon, 46 Dl. 415 ; Fort Dodge v. Distriut Townahip, 17 Iowa, 85 ; 
Barty v. Lauck, 5 Cold. (Tenn.) 588. 

» State V. Wollem, 37 Iowa, 131 ; Tebbo i>. Smith, 108 Cal. 101. 

» Dickeju. Horlburt, 5 CaL 343; Walker v. Sanfoid, 7S Ga. 165; 
Williams i^. Potter, 114 OL 628. 

• Dale V. Irwin, 78 111. ITO; Steels v. Calhonn, 61 Mass. SS6; Fai- 
rinj^n V. Tniaei. 53 Mich. 27; Simons u. People, 119 HI. 617. 

» Ex parte Mnrphy, 7 Cow. (N. T.) 153 ; Jadkins v. Hill, 60 N. H. 
140 ; Tarbox v. Saghrne, 36 Kani. SS5. 

B State V. Bnmantel, 21 Wie. 566; Hatbangh v. Cicotte, 33 Mich. 
341. 

' Howard d. Cooper, 1 Baitlett, 375 ; Dodge v. Biooke, 2 Barilett, 
78 ; Myers v. Moffett, a Bartlett, 564 ; Switzor e. Dyer, 2 Bartlett, 777. 
Sometimee the retam of the election has been rejected, and only tboee 
votes counted which can be Bhown to have been legally cast Wash- 
bum V. Voorhies, 2 Bartlett. 54. Compare Cfaadwick e, Melno, 
Bcigbtly'e Election Case*, 251. 
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for a particulaT c&Qdidate ; * though if the number re- 
jected is so great that they might possibly have changed 
the result, the election may be declared void for that 
reason." 

Eligibility to Office. — The Constitntion and laws of the 
United States determine what shall be the qualifications 
for Federal offices, and State constitutions and laws can 
neither add to nor take away from them. This has been 
repeatedly decided in Congress, in the case of perBons 
elected to seats therein when provisions in the State con- 
stitntion, if valid, would render them ineligible.' When 
tiie law is silent respecting qualifications to office, it mast 
be understood that electors are eligible, but no others.* 
The question has often been made, what shall be the rule 
when an ineligible person receives a sufficient number of 
votes to elect him if he were qualified ; and the authorities 
are greatly divided on the subject. In England under 
such circumstances the person receiving the next highest 
number of votes will be declared elected, especially if the 
ineligibility of the leading candidate was notorious ; * and 
some of the American States follow this course.* The de- 
cided weight of authority in this country, however, is that 
in such case the election has failed ; the votes cast for the 
disqualified person, though not electing him, being enough 
to show that tbe people have not intended to choose any 

1 Seonei b. Bennett, SI Ohio St. 4S1, 150. 

> Rennei v. Bennett, 31 Ohio St. 431. In Congress, rotes wroDg- 
lollj rejected have generally been coniited on evidence being given to 
show how the electors intended to cast them. See DeUno d. Morgan, 
2 Baitlett, 168. It wonld certainly be very proper to provide bj statate 
that votes offered and rejected should be marked and preserved, in 
order that thej might be coontod in case it should afterwards appear 
tiiaC there was error in rejecting them. 

■ Taney v. Marshall, 1 Bartlett, 16T ; TrnmbnU's Case, Ibid. 619. 

* State f. Smith, U Wis. 497. 

* French v. Nolim, S Moak, TU ; McCraiy, Am. I4kw of Elections, 
§ 231 ; Cooley, Const. Lim., 6th ed., 780. 

« Gnlick V. New, U lad. 93 ; Price v. Baker, 4t Ind. 570; Hatcb- 
eaon o. TUder. 4 H. & McH. [Md.) 279. 
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other person.' Snch hu been the conclusion of Irath 
houses of CongresB.' The forfeitnre of eligibUity to office, 
it is sometimes declared, shall follow some specified breach 
of the law ; such, for example, as the giving or receiviDg 
a bribe, the sending or accepting a challenge to fight a 
dael, &c. This renders the act which is thns condemned 
a public otFence, and the disqualification becomes a pun- 
ishment. The determination whether the offence has been 
committed involves an inquiry into the law and the facts, 
and this, being in its essence a Judicial inqairy, must be 
had before s judicial tribunal, and the disqualification 
regularly adjudged before the punishment can be inflicted. 
The determination cannot be left to a canvassing board, 
or to mere mimsterial officers.* 

FVeedom of Ehctiims. — An election fails in its legiti- 
mate purpose when the electors are subjected to such infla- 
ences that they abstain from depositing their ballots at all, 
or give them onintelligently, or from improper and corrupt 
motives, or under the influence of fear or compulsion. 
When any considerable number of voters are kept from 
the polls through reasonable fear of personal injury from 
riotooB mobs, or fi-om abuse of legal authority, the elec- 

' DecisioDS V) that effect in Wiicomsin, Rbode liland, FeansjlTaDia, 
MiBsonri, Michigan, Abune, Loaigiana, Califonim MisNwippi, ud 
Georgia &ie given in Cooley'e Const. Lim., eth ed., T8a And see 
Stephens v. Wyatt, 17 B. Monr. {Kj.) 547. If the diwbiljtj merely 
coDcenie the holding of the office and ii not a disability to be elected, 
it a enough if the diiabilitj is remored before entering upon the term. 
State n. Trumpf, 50 Wis. 108 ; Priyett v. Bickfotd, 36 Eans. S3. 
Where an alien who btu not declared his intention to become a citiien 
ii not an elector and only electois are eligible, such alien cannot bold 
office by declaring hi« intention after his election. State o. SnlliTin, 
67 Minn. 3T9. Contra, Smith d. Moore, SO Ind. 394. 

* Cnsbing, Leg. Aisem., SS. The sabject was fully and earefnUj 
conwdered in the contested election case of Smith v. Brown, in the 
House of SepreeentatiTes (1868), and the doctrine of the text has been 
acted npon repeatedly since. 

* Commonwealth o. Jones, 10 Bosh (Ky.), 735, approving In ro 
Doney, 7 Fort. (Ala.) E93, and Hnber t>. Beily, 53 Fenu. St. ua. Sea 
Ex parte Garlou^ 4 WaU. 333. 
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tiOD should be deemed alb^etber void. CoDgressionftl 
electiona bfiye often been declared void because of iDtimi- 
dation, when there was reason to believe that electorB 
aufflcient in number to have changed the result were 
deterred from depositmg their ballots through fear or 
actual violence. A careful writer of much experience 
gives the following rules as deductions from tiie decisions 
in Cot^ess : — 

" 1. If the violence and intimidation have been so ex- 
teasive and general as to render it certain that there has 
been no fair and free expression by the great body of elec- 
tors, then the election must be set aside, notwithstanding 
the fact tliat in some of the precincts or counties there 
was a peaceable and fair election. 

" 2. When there has been an election embracing a num- 
ber of counties or precincts in which there have been vio- 
lence and intimidation, enough to exclude from the count 
one or more precincts or voting places, but not enough to 
destroy the freedom and fairness of the election as a whole, 
such violence will not invalidate the election, nor affect the 
resalts of it," unless it be shown affirmatively that but for 
it the results would have been different. 

" 3. The question must be. Has the great body of the 
electors had an opportunity to express their choice through 
the medium of the ballot and according to law? and this 
fact must be decided in the light of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances shown in the evidence." ' 

The presence of a military force at or near the polls of 
an election, commanded by those who favor a particular 
candidate or party, is almost of necessitry a menace to the 
electors, and an interference with them in giving their suf- 
frages freely,' and in England and some of the States of 
the Union even the training of the militia on election day 
is forbidden by law. It b usual, also, to forbid the service 

> McCtU7, Am. Law of Electiou, 9 429. See Hnut v. Sheldon, 
Hotueof Rep. (1869). 

» HcCraij, Am. Law of Elecdona, SS 418, OL 
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of legal process on election day, lest it be employed as a 
measure of intimidation to voters who are in debt. Betting 
upoa the results of elections is illegal at common law, be- 
cause it tends to bring improper inflaences to bear upon 
the results. So are all contractB which have the same 
tendency.^ A vote may properly be rejected in a contest 
over an election when it appears that it was obtuned for 
a valuable consideration,^ Treating electors to intoxicat- 
ing drinks on the day of election is very commonly pro- 
hibited, not only because it is a species of bribery, but 
also because it tends to unfit the voters for the intelligent 
discharge of their duties. 

Canvass and Betum of Votes. — Ballots cast are to be 
canvassed in the various electoral districts or precincts, 
and a report made of the results. If the officers to be 
chosen are for that district only, the judges of the elec- 
tion are usually empowered to decide who is elected; but 
if they are for a division of the State embracing aeverat 
election districts, the local judges will be required to make 
returns to a canvassing board, authorized to canvass the 
returns for the whole division, and to declare the electioh 
as it appears upon.such returns. The general rule in the 
several States is that these division or district canvassers 
act in the performance of their duties in a ministerial way 
only ; that is, that they are to receive the returns that are 
transmitted to them in apparent conformity to the law aa 
correct, and they are not to assume the judicial function 
of going behind them to inquire into factA, but must leave 
any allegation of error, mistake, or fraud to be inquired 
into in some regular judicial contest, if the parties con- 
cerned shall afterwards see fit to institute it.* If a return 

> Nicholfl V. Mndgett, gs Vt. 546 ; Mescham », Dow, M Vt. 721 ; 
I^H V. People, 29 ni. S4 ; Dake v. Asbea, 11 Ired. (N. C.) 113; Ham 
D. Smith, S7 Penn. St. 63 ; Eaive; v. Tama Coontj, 53 Iowa, 238; 
Glover v. Taylor, 38 L». Add. 634. 

* State o. Olin, 23 Wis. 309, 327 ; State o. Pordv, 38 Wi». 213. 

■ Ex parte Heatli, 3 Hill (N. Y.), 12 ; Opinions of Jndgea, 64 Me. 
58B; Phelps V. Schroder, 2G Ohio St 549; People v. Hilliud, 29 tU. 
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ia void on its face, it maat of course be rejected; ' but it 
would be almost a matter of course to permit errors of 
form to be corrected by the local board wtien the case 
admitted of it. Forgery in the returns the cauvassiDg 
board must necessarily iuqaire into, since a forged return 
is in law no return at all.* 

Id a few of tbe States during the unsettled times fol- 
lowing the civil war, retoruiug boards were provided for 
by law, with powers far surpassiog those which auy judi- 
cial body can exercise ; for they were empowered to revise 
and reject returns on ex parte showing, and thus to pro- 
ceed without trial and condemn parties not heard. It 
may do doubt be safely assumed that the time when such 
excessive powers could be created or tolerated has passed 
away. 

Canvassiug boards in the performance of their duties 
are, like other ministerial or administrative bodies, under 
the control of judicial authority, and when they neglect 
or refuse to obey the law may be coerced by means of the 
writ of mandamus.* 

ConiestiJig Eledions. — It is no doubt competent to pro- 
vide by the Stete constitution that the decisions of the 
canvassing board upon the election of any officers under 
the State shall be conclusive.* This, however, is unusual; 

413; State V. QoTeniot, B5 N. J. 344; State t>, Harrison, 38 Mo. 540; 
Taylor w. Taylor, 10 Minn. 107 ; Switier o. Dyer, Honse of Eep. (1870) ; 
Colic. Board ol Canvassers, S3 Mich. 367. 

1 State V. State Caaraseers, 36 Wis. 498; Feny v. Whittaker, Tl 
N. C. 475. 

■ Attorney Qeneral i). Bantow, 4 Wii. 367. The board abould cot- 
net an arithineticel mistaka Id the retnroB. Statec. Hill, SONeb. 119. 

» Commonwealth r. Emminger, 74 Penn. St. 479; Clark u. McKen- 
tle, 7 BiiBh<Ky.), 5S3 ; State e. Oibbi, 13 Ela. 55; Bank v. Snpei- 
vUore, 4 W. Va. 371 ; Eisler v. Cameron, 39 Ind. 488; State b. County 
Com'n, 23 Eani.a64; Simon d. Dorham, ID Greg. S2; State u. Berg, 
76 Mo. 136. 

* Orier B. Shackleiord, Const. Bep. (8. C.) 64!; Batman d. Me- 
gowan, I Met. [Kt.) S33; State c. Marloir, 15 Ohio St. 114; People 
B. Ooodwiu, 23 Mich. 496; Baxter v. Brooks, 39 Ark. 173. 
IB 
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and ia general the party who claims to have been deprived 
of aa oSQce unjustly by the results of the canvaBs may 
have his claim tried in the courts. In some cases it ha^ 
been held that jury trial upon such a claim is matter of 
right,' but this is denied in others ; ' and there is much 
reason for saying that the State may provide any method 
that seems most consistent with public policy for deter- 
mining who, by the result of an election, is entitled to be 
recognized as the official administrator of its laws.' It is 
different when the question is one of the forfeiture of an 
office ; for when once acquired, the incumbent has prop- 
erty rights in it 

Legislative elections are determined by the body for s 
seat in which the election is had. This is expressly pro- 
vided by the Constitution in the case of the two houses of 
Congress,* and the judiciary can in np manner interfere 
with their conclusions. The evidence in a legislative con- 
test is usually taken by committees, and the case decided 
on the committee's report. On general principles a case 
once decided should be considered closed forever.* i"^ . 

Fifleenth Amendment. — By the fifteenth article of the 
amendments it is provided that " the right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States, or by any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude." This provision 
gives to the freedmen and other colored persons the right 
to impartial consideration in the law of suffrage in the 
several States. 

> Suta 0. Bennett, 3 Ala. UO: People e. Railnud Co., 97 N. Y. 160. 

' Ewing e. FiilleF, 43 FenQ. St. 3B4 ; Commonwealth n. Leech, 44 
Penn. St. 332 ; State v. Johnson, 3S Aik. 3SI ; State v. Lewis, 51 Cotm. 
113. 

■ Kennard d. Louiaiona, 93 D. S. 480. 

< Coast., Art. T. § 5. l^Tuiona for contested elecCiona to Congrast 
are made by Rev. Stat U. S., ch. 8. 

' Mr. McCrarj, in the sixth chapter of hiB treatiae on Che Law of 
Elections, has gone at Bome length into the evidence receivable bj 
legislative committeea. 
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The BecoDd claaee of the fourteenth article was intended 
to iofluence the States to bring atwut by their voluntary 
action the same result that is now accompliebed by this 
amendment. It provided that when the right to rote was 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of a State, being 
twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United States, 
or any way abridged except for participation in crime, the 
basis of representation in Congress should be reduced in 
the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
should bear to the whole nnmber of male citizens twenty- 
one years of age in snch State. By this, the purpose 
was to induce the States to admit colored freemen to the 
privilege of suffrage by reducing ttie representation and 
influence of the States in the Federal government, in 
case they refused. No opportunity occurred for testing 
the efficacy of this plan previous to the adoption of the 
fifteenth article, and it cannot therefore be affirmed whether 
it would or would not have been successful. Important 
questions, however, may still arise under it. The provis- 
ion is general ; it is not limited to f reedmen, but it applies 
wherever the right to vote is denied to male citizens of 
the proper age, or is abridged for other cause than for par- 
ticipation in crime. The State of Connecticut denies the 
right of suffrage to all who cannot read, and Massachu- 
setts and Missouri to all who cannot both read and write ; 
and many of the States admit no one to the privilege of 
suffn^e unless he is a tax-payer. So in the majority 
of the States a citizen absent therefrom, though in the 
public service, cannot vote, because the State requires as 
a condition the personal presence of the voter at the polls 
of his municipality. Possibly it may be said, in respect 
to such cases, that the representation of the State should 
be reduced in proportion to the number of those who are 
excluded because they cannot read and write, or do not 
pay taxes, or are absent. It is not likely, however, that 
any such position would be sustained. To require the 
payment of a capitation tax is no denial of suffrage; it 
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is demaoding only the preliminary performance of pnblic 
daty, and may be classed, aa may also presence at the 
polls, with registratioQ, or the obserrance of any other 
preliminary to insnre faimeBs and protect against fraud. 
Nor can it be said that to require ability to read ia any 
denial of suffrage. To refuse to receive one's vote be- 
cause he was boi-n in some particular country rather than 
elsewhere, or because of his color, or because of any natu- 
ral quality or pecnliarity which it would be impossible for 
him to overcome, is plainly a denial of suffn^e. But 
ability to read is something within the power of any man ; 
it is not difficult to attain it, and it is no hardship to re- 
quire it. On the contrary, the requirement only by indi- 
rection compels one to appropriate a personal benefit he 
might otherwise neglect. It denies to no man the suf- 
fri^e, but the privilege is freely tendered to all, subject 
only to a condition that is beneficial in its performance, 
and light in its burden. If a property qualification, or 
the payment of taxes upon property when one has none 
to be taxed, is made a condition to suffrage, there may 
be room for more question. 

Diacriminationt in Ifaturalizalion. — Although the Fif- 
teenth Amendment forbids discrimiuations founded on 
race, color, &c., as between citizens, it does not forbid 
discriminations in the naturalization laws. Indeed, at the 
time when this amendment was adopted only white per- 
sons were permitted to become citizeos by naturalization, 
and the amendment to the laws since made only extends 
the priYilegee to persons of African descent.^ 

Beaxona for tlte Amendment. — The experiment of 
impartial suffrage, though confessedly under the circum- 
stances one of much dai^er, was entered npon under the 
influence of two sets of reasons ; the first of which had 
in view the interest of the colored people, and the second 
contemplated the general interest of the country. The 
experiment, it was believed, would benefit the colored 
> Ber. Stat. n. S., § 2169; Act of Jnlf 14, ISTO. 
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r&ce, first, becaose it would give to them importance, ae- 
care to them respect, and protect them against unfrieDdly 
actioa or legislation ; and, second, because it wonld be to 
them an educational process of the highest importance, 
not only as it would incite them to prepare themselTes for 
the duties of citizenship, but as it would accustom them 
to the practical performance of such duties. 

An opinion has been expressed that these were the real 
purposes of the amendment.' But as all rules of suffrt^e 
contemplate the benefit of the State rather than that of 
individuals, we may assume that the advantage to individ- 
nals was only a secondary purpose. The reasons why the 
change was thought to be important on public grounds 
were, first, that unless the ballot was given to the freed- 
men the government of the Southern States must for a 
considerable time be in the hands of those lat«ly in re- 
bellion, and who might be expected not to co-operate in 
government heartily and cordially with those from whose 
political association they had so strenuously endeavored 
to break away; and, second, that the existence in the 
political community of a great body of citizens, against 
whom the laws discriminate in a particular which makes 
the discrimination a stigma and a disgrace, must always 
be an occasion of discontent, disorder, and danger. 

The experiment, however fraught with danger, was di- 
recUy in the line of others which began with the organ* 
ization of the government. All changes had been in the 
direction of enlai^ng the basis of suffrage, and this 
amendment did not originate the embarrassments and 
dangers attending unintelligent participation in elections, 
but only added to them. 

LegidaMon. — The Fifteenth Amendment empowers 
Congress to enforce it by appropriate legislation. It is 
unquestionable that the amendment is self-executing to this 
extent, that all laws and all provisions of State constitu- 
tions which conflict with it were at once annulled. Con- 
I Eont, J., m United States o. Reese, 03 U. 8. SU, SI7. 
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gresaioaal legislation could only be needed to prevent the 
impartial rule of the Conetitution being nullified b; faOure 
of oCBcers to give effect to it. 

In considering legislation adopted by CongresB, the 
Supreme Court has laid donn the following general 
principles : — 

1. The Conatitution of the United Statea confers the 
right to vote upon no one. That right comes to the citi- 
zens of the United States, when they poBsese it at all, 
nnder State laws, and as a grant of State sovereignty. 
Bnt the Fifteenth Amendment confers upon citizens of the 
United States a new exemption ; ' namely, an exemption 
from discrimination in elections on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. This exemption the 
United States may protect by appropriate legislation. 

2. The power in Congress to legislate at all on the sub- 
ject of voting at StcUe elections rests upon the Fifteenth 
Amendment. The whole subject was in the hands of the 
States before, and Congress obtained a right to intervene 
only by the amendment, and to the extent that should be 
needful to protect the exemption to which citizeDS of Uta 
United States thereby became entitled.* 

-Sectioh m. — The Kight or Assembly and 
Petitiok. 

TJie GonMitvtion. — The First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution further declares that Congress shall ma^e no law 
abridging the right of the people peaceably to assemble 

• Whan the constitation or lawg of a State do not on their face 
discriminate between races, and it ia not shown that their actaal tA- 
miniatration is evil, onljtliat evil is possible onderthom, thewseenw to 
be no violation of the Fedewil Constitution. WilliBBUl B. MiuiBuppi, 
170 U. S. 213. 

' United StateiB.Reeae,92 U.S. 2U; United States r.CroikBhanka, 
93 U. 8. &42. The atndent mil remember that the Federal govent- 
ment can make laws for the ptoteclion of yatitj of elections when 
Congreasraen are chosen. See ante, p. 378. 
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and to petition the gOTernment for a redress of griev- 
ances. Two rights are protected by thia provision : the 
right of the people to assemble themselves together, and 
the right of petition ; but they are protected as against 
Federal action only.' 

The Pe<^ple. — When the term " the people " ia made use 
of in constitutional law or discussions, it is often the case 
that those only are intended who have a share in the gov- 
ernment through being clothed with the elective franchise. 
Thus, the people elect delegates to a constitutional con- 
vention, and determine by their votes whether the com- 
pleted work of the convention shall or shall not be adopted ; 
the people choose the officers under the Constitution, and 
so on. For these and similar purposes the electors, 
though constituting but a small minority of the whole 
body of the community, nevertheless act for all, and, as 
being for the time the representatives of sovereignty, they 
are considered and spoken of as the sovereign people. But 
in all the enumerations and guaranties of rights the whole 
people are intended, because the rights of all are equal, 
and are meant to be equally protected. In this case, there* 
fore, the right to assemble is preserved to all the people, 
and not merely to the electors, or to any other class or 
classes of the people. 

Right to Assemble. — The right to assemble may be 
important for rel^ous, social, industrial, or political pur- 
poses ; but it was no doubt its political value that was in 
view in adopting the amendment. To assemble for re- 
ligious purposes is a part of the religious liberty of the 
people, and required no additional protection. Social 
meetings and industrial meetings are seldom likely to be 
disturbed by the authorities, except when they are believed 
to contemplate public disorder, and are in open defiance 

' United StatMB.CrnikshankB. 92 U.S. M2. Tbe First Amendment 
is of coni-ge binding on tlie national goremment only ; hat to petition 
CongreBs for a redteia of grisvances is evidently a privilege of United 
States citizenship irhich cannot b« abridged by a State. Ibid., p. SSS. 
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of the law ; but there most be an actual breach of the law 
before the; can be intermeddled with. IndividualB may 
perhaps reader themeelves liable to arrest by threats, but 
these only constitute individual misconduct. 

A political meeting by electors may have one purpose, 
and ttiat by nou-electore another. The former will usuaUy 
meet for some purpose preparatory to the exercise of the 
political franchise, such as to hear addresBes, select candi- 
dates for tbeir suffrages, and tbe libe, or perhaps to peti- 
tion tboBe for the time in authority in respect to something 
in which they may take special interest. The non-electors 
may also meet for petition or remonstrance, or, on tbe 
other band, they may meet to express their sense of wrong 
at being excluded from political privileges, and to demand 
a right to participate with others. A demand for equality 
of political privilege by a disfranchised class, peraistently 
made and pressed, lias often made itself heard, and tbe 
constitution of the land has been altered in response to it. 
Still more often statutes have been enacted, modified, or 
repealed, in deference to the appeals of those who were 
not allowed the right to vote ; and perhaps the right of 
assembly on their part is more important to the State than 
the same right on the part of those who may make them- 
selves heard through their direct participation in the 
government 

The right of assembly always was, and still is, subject 
to reasonable regulations by law. Parliament has some- 
times been compelled to interpose strict regulations, wben 
a great and tnmultuous body of people threatened to ap- 
pear at its doors to present a demand for a change in 
the law. A 

Bighi to Petition. — The i-ight to petition is not co- 
extensive with the right to assemble ; for in its nature it 
can have no place in merely social affairs, though it has 
a limited range in religions and industrial organizations. 
Petition is for the redress or prevention of grievances, and 
is addressed to some person or body having, in respect to 
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ttie matter in hMid, superior anthority. It is a geDeric 
term, however, and applies to all recommendations to 
office or pablio position or privilege, as well as to remon- 
Btrances i^ainst them, and to appeals of every sort, and 
for every purpose, made to the Judgment, discretion, or 
favor of the person or body having authority in the 
premises.' 

A petition is, nevertheless, merely a privileged publica- 
tion, and the right to be heard by means of it may be so 
abused as to take away the privilege. One must not re- 
sort to it for the purpose of visiting his malice upon othere, 
throi^h the publication of false chaises; but when the 
occasion is proper for petition, good motives in presenting 
it will be presumed, and the fact that it contains false and 
injurious sspersione of character will not make out a right 
of action, but malice in the petitioner must be estabiiahed 
also.* The petition must be for something within the an- 
thority of the person or body addressed to grant, or must 
in good faith be supposed to be ; ' and when it is, it will 
be protected while circulating for signatures, as well as 
after it has been presented.' But if a false charge is 
merely put in the form of a petition, without the intent to 
present it, it is not within the privilege.* 

Sbction rV. — The Eigb£,t6JWep fuo Beak Akus. 
The Comtitation. — By the Second Amendment to the 
Constitution it is declared that " a well regulated mili- 
tia being nec^sary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed." 

I EanhaiT v. Bailey, 1 Exch. T43 ; Biadley v. He&th, IS Pick, 
(Maw.) 163. 

> Gray ■:. Pentland, 3 B. & R. <PenD.) S3; Howatd n. TbompsOD, 
21 Wend. (N. T.) 319. 

■ Sw Fairmaii o. Ives, 5 B. & Aid. 643. 

* Vanderzee v. McGregor, 12 Wend. (N. Y.) 545. 

* State V. BnruluuD, 9 N. U. 34. 
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The nmendineiit, like moat other proyimoDB in the Cod- 
atitation, has a history. It was adopted with some modi- 
flcatioD and enlai^ement from the English Bill of Eights of 
1688, where it stood as a protest against arbitrary action 
of the overturned dynasty in disarming the people, and as 
a pledge of tbe new rolers that this tyrannical action should 
cease. The right declared was meant to be a strong moral 
check E^ainst the usurpation and arbitrary power of mlera, 
and as a necessary and efScient means of regaining rights 
when temporarily overturned by usurpation,' 

The Rigid is Oenerai. — It may be supposed from the 
phraseolt^y of this provision that the right to keep and 
bear arms was only guaranteed to tbe militia; but this 
would be an inteipretation not warranted by the intent. 
The militia, as has been elsewhere explained, consista of 
those persons who, under the law, are liable to the per- 
formance of military duty, and are ofiQcered and enrolled 
for service when called upon. But the law may make pro- 
vision for the enrolment of all who are fit to perform mili- 
tary duty, or of a small number only, or it may wholly 
omit to make any provision at all ; and if tbe right were 
limited to those enrolled, the pnrpose of this guaranty 
might be defeated altogether by tbe action or neglect to 
act of tbe government it was meant to hold in check. The 
meaning of the provision undoubtedly is, that the people, 
from whom the militia must be taken, shall have the right 
to keep and bear arms, and they need no permission or 
regulation of law for the purpose. But this enables the 
government to have a well regulated militia ; for to bear 
arms implies something more than the mere keeping; it 
implies tbe learning to handle and use them in a way that 
makes those who keep them ready for their efficient nee ; 
in other words, it implies the right to meet for voluntary 
discipline in arms, observing in doing so the laws of 
public order. 

Standing Army. — A furtiier pnrpose of this amend- 
1 1 Tnck. Bl. Com., App. 800. 
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inent ia, to preclude an; necessity or reasonable excuse 
for keeping up a standing army. A Btanding army is con- 
demned by Hxe tradiUona and sentiments of the people, as 
being as dangerous to the liberties of the people as the 
general preparation of the people for the defence of their 
institutiona with arms is preservative of thetn. 

What Arms may be kept. — The arms intended by the 
Constitution are such as are suitable for tbe general de- 
fence of the community against invasion or oppression, 
and the secret carrying of thoee suited merely to deadly 
individoal encounters ma; be prohibited.' 

Skctioii V. — Frxsdoh of Speech and or the Press. 

2%e Gon^tution. — The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution further provides that Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press. What is 
first noticeable in this provision is that it nndertakes to 
give no rights, but it recognizes the rights mentioned as 
something known, understood, and existing, and it forbids 
any law of Congress that shall abridge them. We are 
thus referred for an understanding of the protection to the 
pre-existing law ; and this must either have been the com- 
mon law, or the existing statutes of the States. The 
statutes, however, will be found to be nearly ailent on this 
important subject, and the common law must be our gnide. 

Freedom of the Press. — De Lolme, who wrote upon 
^e Constitution of England just before tbe meeting of the 
Constitutional Convention, and who undertook to gather 
from the common law the meaning of thia among other 
principles of liberty, has expreased his conclusion thus : 
" The liberty of the press aa established in England con- 
sists in this, that neither the courte of justice, nor any 
other judges whatever, are authorized to take notice of 
writings intended for the press, but are confined to those 

1 Andrews t>. State, 3 Heiak. 169, foand also irith notflain I Green'a 
Ci. Bep. 466, and 8 Am. R«p. 6; State v. Shdbj, M Mo. 802. 
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which are actnall; printed, and most in theoe cases pro- 
ceed by the trial by jury." ' Mr. Justice Blackstone 
adopted this view as undoubtedly correct,* and in ttuB 
country it has been accepted as expressing the views of 
those who framed and adopted this amendment.' If it 
expresses their views fully, we must conclude tliat the 
amendment is aimed only at such censorabip of the press 
as had sometimes been exercised in England, and to some 
extent in the Colonies also, and that, while forbidding this, 
and leaving every one to publish what he might please, it 
left him, at the same time, to such responsibility for his 
publications as the law might provide. 

It seems more than probable, however, that the con- 
stitutional freedom of the press was intended to mean 
something more than mere exemption from censorship in 
advance of publication. Such censorship had never been 
general in the Colonies : it did not exist at all at the time 
of l^e Revolution, and there was no apparent danger of its 
ever being restored. To forbid it, therefore, and especially 
just at a time when the people had been taking & larger 
share in the government into their own hands, and when 
the command would be laid on their own representatives, 
would appear to savor somewhat of idle ceremony. But 
the history of the times shows that the people believed a 
right of publication existed which might be invaded and 
abridged by oppressive prosecutions, and by lawa which 
admitted the liberty to publish, but enlai^cd beyond reason 
the sphere of responsibility; and the evils they feared had 
no necessary connection with any established or threat- 
ened censorship. Nor could any valuable purpose be ac- 
complished by introducing in the Constitution a provision 
which should forbid merely a previous supervision of in- 
tended publications, if the law might be so made, or so ad- 
ministered, as to inflict punishment for publications wbicb 

1 De Lolme, Const, of Eng., ch. 10. ' i BI. Com., 151. 

' Bftwle on Const., ch. Id; S Kent, IT; Stoi7 on Coiut., $ 188B; 
Commonwealth «. Blanding, 3 Pick. (Mui.) 304, 313. 
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might be not only innocent, but commendable. The citi- 
zen might better, have the arm of the government inter- 
posed for prerentioD, than reached out afterwards to inflict 
penalties; bis jnsl freedom would be restrained in the 
one case as well as in the other. 

Light may be thrown upon the intent by a congideratioD 
of the purposes which the enjoyment of the right aub- 
serves. The press is a public convenience, which gathers 
up the intelligence of tiie day to lay before its readers, 
notifies coming events, gives warning against disasters, 
and in varions wayB contributes to the happiness, comfort, 
safety, and protection of the people. But in a constitu- 
tional point of view its chief importance is, that it enables 
the citizen to bring any person in antbority, any public 
corporation or agency, or even the government in all its 
departments, to the bar of public opinion, and to compel 
him or them to submit to an examination and criticism of 
conduct, measnres, and purposes in the face of the world, 
with a view to the correction or prevention of evila ; and 
also to subject those who seek public positions to a like 
scrutiny for a like purpose. These advantages bad been 
fully realized and enjoyed by the people during the revo- 
lutionary epoch ; the press had been the chief means of 
disseminating free principles among the people, and in 
preparing the country to resist oppression ; and its powers 
for good in this direction had appeared so great as to cast 
its other benefits into the shade. It is a jnst conclusion, 
therefore, that this freedom of public discussion was meant 
to be fnlly preserved ; and that the prohibition of laws im- 
pairing it was aimed, not merely at a censorship of the 
press, bnt more particularly at any restrictive laws or ad- 
ministration of law, whereby such free and general dis- 
cussion of public interests and affaire as bad become 
customary in America should be so abridged as to deprive 
It of its advantages as an aid to the people in exercising 
intelligently their privileges as citizens, and in protecting 
their liberides. 
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The freedom of the preea may thwefore be defined to be 
the liberty to att«r and publish whatever the citizen may 
choose, and to be protected against legal censure and pun- 
ishment in so doing, provided the publication is not so far 
injurious to public morals or to private reputation as to be 
condemned by the common law standards, by which de- 
famatory publications were jndged when this freedom was 
thus made a constitutional right. And freedom of speech 
corresponds to this in the protection it gives to oral 
publications.* 

Blasphemous and indecent publications, and the exhibi- 
tion of indecent pictures and images^ were always punish- 
able at the common law, and their punishment may be 
provided for by Congress in any territory under its ex- 
clusive control. Libellous written, printed, or pictorial 
attacks upon individuals, maliciously made, were also 
criminal ; and if, in respect to these offences, the com- 
mon law should be found defective, statutory law may 
supply the defects, — not, however, enlarging the general 
scope of liability. Besides the criminal, there was always 
a civil responsibility, in the case of any false and mali- 
cious publication calculated to disgrace or injure an indi- 
vidual, and damages might be recovered by the party 
wronged, whether the publication was made by writing or 
print, or was merely oral. These rules are consistent 
with a just freedom, and they remain undisturbed. 

The cases which are important in a constitutional point 
of view are those which are said to be privil^ed ; by 
which is meant that the party is protected against respon- 
sibility, either civil or criminal, notwithstanding bis publi- 
cation may prove both nnfonnded and injurious. There 
are two classes of privilege, the one absolute, or where 
the protection is complete and perfect, and the other con- 
ditional and dependent on motive. Some of these cases 
rest on grounds of private confidenee merely, and are not 



1 CooUj, Const. Lim., 6(li ed., 518. 
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important here; bat others rest on pablic and general 
reason a. 

Cases of Absolute Privilege. — One ot these is provided 
for specially in the clanse of the Constitution which de- 
clares that members of Congress, for an; speech or debate 
in either house, shall not be questioned in any other place.^ 
Another relates to what is said by a witness in the course 
of judicial proceedings, and which 19 not allowed to be 
made the ground of a civil action, however false and 
malicious it may be, though the State may ponieb the per- 
jury." A like protection is thrown around what a jnror 
may say to bis fellows in the jnry room, concerning the 
parties to the case submitted to them, or concerning those 
who may have given evidence therein.' Complaints for 
the purpose of bringing a supposed offender to trial, and 
the preliminary information on which the officers may act 
in originating proceedings have a similar privilege,* and 
BO do pleadings and other papers in the progress of liti- 
gation, where in their statements they do not depart from 
the matter in controversy.' The Executive of the United 
States and the governors of the several States are exempt 
from responsibility for their official utterances, and so are 
all judges of courts, and all officers performing functions 
in their nature judicial, while acting within the limits of 
their jurisdiction.' The party to a cause. Bumming it up 
to jury or court, must bave the utmost liberty of dealing 
with the actions, conduct, and motives of the opposing 
party and the witnesses, and the law protects this liberty 

' Const., Art. I. § 6. 

» Marab V. Ellaworth, 50 N. Y. 309 ; Tarrj v. FellowB, ai La. Ann. 
375; Vernet n. Vemec, 64 Miss 321. 
» Dunham v. Powers, 48 Vt. 1. 
« Bawkina v. Lord Pawlet, L. B. 5 Q. B. 94. 

• OaiT B. Seldea, 4 N. Y. 91 ; Stranw v. Mej er, 4B HI. 385 ; Wilson 
V. Sullivan, 81 Qa. 238 ; Rnnge v. Pranklin, 72 Tes. 585 ; Dada v. 
I^per, 41 Han, 254 ; Bartlett v. Christhilf, 69 Md. 219. 

* Townahend, Slander and Lib«l, § 227; Coole; on Torts, 2d ed, 
250. 
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and exteads it to his counsel also; and the latter, so long 
as he keepB to the case in hand and does not wander from 
it for the purpose of detraction and abuse, ma; freely 
urge in the interest of his client what he beHeves the case 
demands.' 

Libels on Ghvemmmt. — At the conmion law it was a 
criminal offence to publish anything against the constitn- 
tion of the country or the established order of govern- 
ment. This was Dpon the ground that the tendency of 
such publications was to excite disaffection with the gov- 
emment, and thus to induce a revolutionary spirit. But 
a calm and temperate discussion of pablic events and 
measures was always in theory allowed, and every man 
had a right to give to every matter of public importance 
a candid, full, and free discussion. It was therefore only 
when a publication went beyond this, and tended to excite 
tumult, that it became criminal. But as the government 
itself will institute and conduct the prosecutions, and as 
the offence will consist in a criticism of the constitution 
and system of government as the authorities administer 
them, it is never likely that anything very effectual in 
criticism will be found by the prosecution to be either 
calm or temperate. The government prosecutions for 
libel in England have been so manifestly and notoriously 
nnjust, unreasonable, and oppressive, that one advocate 
won a great name and a great place in the regard of the 
people in resisting them ; and at length public sentiment 
compelled their abandonment., A publication in criticism 
or condemnation of the government or Constitution of the 
United States is not punishable at the common law, for 
the reason that the United States as such has no common 
law, and can therefore punish as crimes only those acts 
which are made punishable by express statute.' Nor is 

» Hoar B. Wood, 3 Mat. (Ubm.) IBS ; Manlsby v. Beifanider, 69 Mi 
143. In EnglaDd couDsel stand on the same f^ronnd as witnuBM and 
judges, and their statement! ate absolute!/ privileged. Mnnster v. 
Lamb, II Q. B. D. 5BS. 

» United States a. Hodson, 7 Cranch, 33, 
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it by any means clear that such pablicRtions conld be 
made crimes by legislation. The right of the people to 
change their institutiona at will is e^cpresaly recognized by 
Federal and State constitations, and this implies a right 
to criticise, discuss, and condemn, and a right if possible 
to bring the [>Bople to the point of consenting to any 
change short of the abolition of republican institutions. 
It is believed that the sedition law of 1798 went to the 
very verge of constitutional authority, if not beyond it;' 
and the entire failure to re-enact any similar legislation 
since is satisfactory evidence that it is regarded as un- 
necessary, if not unsound in principle. But conspiracies 
to overturn the government by force are always punish- 
able, and seditious publications are usually a part of the 
Tea geslcE of such offences. 

Reports of Trials, &c. — Full and fair reports of what 
takes place publicly in l^islative bodies and their com- 
mitt«eB, and in the courts high and low, are also abso- 
lutely privileged. The citizen has a right to be present 
at such proceedings, but the reasons which throw them 
open to spectatoi-s Justify publication for the benefit of 
those who cannot or do not attend. It is only by pub- 
licity of proceedings that those to whom the liberty and 
civil and political rigtits of their fellows are submitted 
can be kept under a due sense of responsibility, and 
within the limits of the rules that should govern their 
conduct.' But the report must be confined to the pro- 
ceedings themselves, and must not indulge in defamatory 
observations, headings, or comments,' The privilege, 

1 The pnwecations under this law, reported in Wbutoa's State 
Trials, pp. 333, 6^9, 6B4, aod 688, are very instraetire. They did 
mora to excite disafieetion to the goveroment than all the misconduct 
complained ot. 

" Hoare v. Silverlock, 9 C. B. SO ; Gazette Co, d. Timbetlaie, 10 
Ohio St, 543. The pablication before a Iiearin^ of the contents of a 
paper filad is not privileged. Cowley v, Pulaifer, 137 Maag. 92. 

' Httock ». ffNiel, 83 Penn. St. 253 ; Storey v. Wallace, 80 lU. SI ; 
HayM r. FrasB Co., I8T Penn. St. 64S. 
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however, has never been extended to ex parte proceed- 
ings or examinations, the reason being that they tend to 
mislead the public rather than to enlighten it.^ One 
may publish these, but at the peril of being held respon- 
sible if any untrue Btatement made in tlie publication 
proves injiii-ious to tbe standing, reputation, or buaineas 
of individuals. 

Cases conditionally Privileged. — In cases of attsolute 
privilege the motive of the party making the publication 
is not suffered to be gone into, because the public benefit 
to be accomplished in the exercise of the privilege cannot 
be fully had without the most full and absolute exemption 
from civil responsibility. But there are some cases which 
are privileged in which it is perfectly reasonable to re- 
quire that the privileged party shall publish only what he 
believes, and that the occasion of the publication shall be 
ench as to justify it if true. The following are such cases. 

Criticism, of Officers and Candidates. — When one 
offers himself as a candidate for a public position, he 
voluntarily puts in issue his fitness for the place, and 
those who question it have a right to be heard before the 
people, and to give their reasons freely. When one holds 
a public office the issue offered is still broader, for the 
manner in which official duties have been performed comes 
in with his personal qualities, character, and habits, and 
may be discussed as something in which the public are 
concerned. Any citizen may speak freely, not only what 
he knows which bears upon the subject, but also what he 
believes and what he suspects, provided he has only the 
public interest in view and does not act maliciously. It 
must be said, however, that, while the authorities have 
conceded this rule, they have in some cases applied it with 
BO little liberality as nearly to destroy its value.' 

• Usher d. Severance, 30 Me. 9. 

' Kiugu. Root, 4 Wead.(N.T.)lia; Lewis f.Few,9JohnB.(K.r,) 
1 i Cooley, CoDBt. Lira., 6th ed., S29-H2. See Burke d. Mascaricli, 81 
Cal. 302 ; Randall v. Erening News Ahh., 79 Mich. 26S i Upton v. Hnm^ 
24 Oreg. 420. 
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DiatMBsion of Public Affiiirs. — A like liberty of com- 
ment and diBcasaion is allowed upon subjects Id which 
the general public may reasonably be supposed to have an 
interest, and tlie diacueeiou will be privileged if conducted 
witbin the bounds of moderation and reason, though indi- 
Tidnala may incidentally suffer therefrom. ^ The English 
authorities limit this privilege to cases of general, and not 
merely local interest,' though the reason for any distinction 
between them is not very apparent. Bat in matters of 
private interest, such as the affairs of a private corpora- 
tion, there is no such liberty of comment, except by and 
among the parties concerned.* 

CriHcigm. of Books, Sc. — The publication of books, 
magazines, pamphlets, &c. is an assumption that they are 
fit to be read by the public, useful, and therefore proper 
for publication ; and whoever disputes this may freely 
publish his reasons, doing bo in good faith, and taking 
care not to make his criticisms of the publication an 
excuse for assailing the author.* 

71ie Truth as a I^oteclion- — ■ When the party com- 
plaining of an injurious publication brings suit for the 
recovery of damages, the truth of the publication is a 
complete defence, whether the case was or was not one 
of privilege. If nothing but the truth is published of an 
individnal, it is no ground for the recovery of damages by 
him that the truth is so derogatory to his reputation that 
it injures him. But written or printed slander may he the 
ground for a criminal prosecution also, and in criminal 
prosecutions a different principle applies. The injury then 
complained of is on injury to the public ; and when pri- 

J Waaon u. Walter, L. B. 4 Q. B. 73 ; Kiujon o. Palmer, 1 8 Iowa, 
377. 

' PorceU c. Lawler, L B. IC.P. D.481; GassettD. Gilbert, eOi«7 
(Mass ), 94. 

■ Wilson V. Fitch, 41 Cal. 383. 

* Reade u. Sweetser, 6 Abb.Pr. (k. b.) 9, note; Merirale e. Canon, 
L. R. 20 Q. B. D. 275; Dowling v. LivingaWne, 66 H. W. Rep. 225 
(Mich.). 
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rate reputation and conduct are needlessly draped before 
the public to the diaturbance of the peace of society, the 
public iujury may be as great when only the truth is spoken, 
as when the publication is wholly untrue. The truth, 
therefore, is not in all csaes a defence to a prosecution 
for criminal libel, but the publisher, in addition to the 
truth, must show that he made the publication with good 
motiTea and for justifiable ends. This is recognized in 
the constitutional provisions of the several 8tates, which 
declare in substance that the truth shall be a complete 
defence in all prosecutions for libel, provided it was pub- 
lished with good motives and on justifiable occasion. If 
the publication was one proper to be placed before the 
public, either for the accomplishment of some commend- 
able public purpose, or for warning and protection to the 
public or to individuals, or even for the amendment of 
the person arraigned, the proper motives may be in- 
ferred ; ' but where none of these things is apparent, the 
burden of proof is on the publisher to establish good 
motives and show a just occasion. But blasphemous and 
indecent publications could not be justified at all, since 
the necessary tendency must be evil. And the fact that 
the pnhlicatiou was merely the repetition of a cliarge 
made by another is by itself no defence whatever.* 

The Jury Judges of t}ie Law. — A provision in State 
constitutions that the jury shall be judges of the law in 
criminal prosecutions for libel is common, and sometimes 
the provision is broader, and embraces all suits for libel 
and slander. These provisions bad their occasion in early 
rulings of the courts, that the jury in suits for defamation 
of character must confine their attention to the fact of 
publication, and must receive the opinion of the court on 
the libellous or innocent character of the publication as 
conclusive. This doctrine was overruled by statute in 
-England, and the jury are now permitted to Judge of the 

1 State 0. Bamham, 9 N. H. 34. 

■ Begins V. Newman, 1 EL & Bl. 3SB. 
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whole case, and to decide, not merely upon the respon- 
sibility of the publication, but upon tJie animus with which 
it was made, and whether within the rules of law the pub- 
lication ia libellous. The instmctions of the jndge upon 
the law become tinder this rule advisory merely, and 
the jury may disregard them if their judgment is not 
oonvin<«d.' 

Publication of News. — No privilege has ever been 
accorded to the publishers of mere items of news except 
to this extent : that when the publicatiou is mode in good 
faith, in the ordinary course of business, and without in- 
tent to defame, the party injured will be restricted in his 
recovery to the actual damages.* Generally in snits for 
defamation of character the jury have a large discretion 
in awarding what are called exemplary dami^es. 

MeantTig of " l7ie Press." — The freedom of the press 
is not limited to any particular form or method of publica- 
tion, but it extends to all modes of putting facts, views, 
and opinions before the pablic. Books, pamphlets, circn- 
l&rs, Ac, are therefore as much within it as the periodical 
issues. 

' The relstioDS of court and JTuy under these pTOTisioiis is well dis- 
ciueed ID Drake v. State, 53 N. J. Law, 23, where it ia held tha^ Cfaeir 
purpose is to give tlie jurf the right to render a, general verdict apon 
tbe wliole matter pat in issae ; or in other words, tn determine the law 
and the fact. 

* Duly Poet Co. v. McArthnr, 16 Mich. 447 ; Perrett u. N. 0. Time*, 
aSLa. Ann. 170; Fenatermskor c. TrIbnnePub. Co., IS Utah, 139. A 
statnte embodying this mle as applied to newspapers has heeo npheld 
in Allen v. Pioneer Press Co., 40 Minn. 117. Bnt the contrary ruling 
was made in Part v. Detroit Free Press Co., 7a Mich. 560, on the 
gronnd that it was class legislation. The exclasion of immoral mate- 
rial from the mul is not an interference with the freedom of the press- 
Ex parte Jackson, 96 U. S. 121; In re Eapier, 143 U. & 110. 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

PBOTECTIOKS TO PERSONS ACCUSED OF CRIME. 
Section I. — Legislative Adjudicatioks. 

General Considerations. — It \a shown in a previous 
chapter that the people, by creatiog separate legislative 
and judicial departments of the government, by implica- 
tion forbid the former from exercising any powers that 
properly belong to the latter. Under this principle it 
might well be held that the power in the I^islature to deal 
with crimes and their punishments, otherwise than by Uie 
establishment of general laws by which conduct should be 
judged in the future, was by implication forbidden. Even 
without the aid of that principle, it m^ht well be said 
Uiat to judge the conduct of men otherwise than by estab- 
lished laws existing when the acts complained of took 
place, or otherwise than by a judicial tribuual, must be 
understood as forbidden by necessary implication in the 
very organization of a free state. By general consent a 
legislative body, by its organization, its numbers, Its 
direct responsibility to the popular majority, and the fact 
that it is chosen for other duties, is not a fit tribunal for 
the trial of alleged ofiences, and the temptation to use the 
power of punishment as a political weapon is one to which 
a wise people would never deliberately subject their legis- 
lature. But in forming the Constitution it was judged 
beat to leave nothing of this sort to mere implication, and 
accordingly we have the most positive prohibitions. 

£iUs of Attainder. — Both the United States' and the 
several States^ are forbidden to pass bills of attainder. 

1 Const, Art 1. 5 9, cl. 1 « Const, Art. L 8 1(^ el. 1. 
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As known in English hiatoi^', bilk of attwader were en- 
actments of Parliament, chai^ng persons named with 
criminal miscoudiiut of some sort, convicting them theraof, 
and adjudging the punisliment of death, with forfeiture of 
property. Sometimes the proceeding was resorted to be- 
cause the obnoxiouB persouB were out of the realm, and 
therefore out of the reach of process, sometimes because 
the evidences of guilt might not be sufficient for judicial 
conviction, and sometimes because the obnoxious conduct 
had never been made criminal by law, and consequently 
the person whom the authorities desired to make away with 
was not subject to punishment in any judicial proceeding- 
It was quite possible in these cases for the bill to go 
through all its stages without the accused party being al- 
lowed any opportunity whatever for a hearing ; and he 
might be denied a hearing at the will of the legislature in 
all cases. In the highest degree, therefore, such proceed- 
ings were likely to be unjust and tyrannical ; and if a pur- 
pose existed to deal fairly in any particular case, the very 
organization of the tribunal rendered it practically impos- 
sible. But in most cases there was no such purpose, and 
the legislature, in passing a bill of attainder, was the tool 
of a tyrant.^ And what might take place at the will of a 
king, under a monarchy, might also happen, at the demand 
of an excited and passionate majority, at some periods in 
the history of a republic. 

Besides bills of attainder there were also bills called 
bills of pains and penalties, which differed from the former 
only in this, that the punishments imposed were less than 
death. Many instances of these had occurred in Ameri- 
can history, particularly in the case of Americans who 
bad remained loyal to the British Crown after the revolt 
of the Colonies.^ It ia conceded on all sides, that the 

1 Thts vM psrticuUrly true of the reign of Henry VIIL 
a Cooper V. Telfair. 4 DaU. 14. One of the New York bills of at- 
tainder not only conflBcated the properly of the loyalists uamed, but 
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piiri>ose of the constitutional inhibition is to take awaj 
the power to pass either the one or the other ; in short, 
wholly to deprive the government of any power to inflict 
legislative panishtnent for criminal, or supposed criminal 
conduct.' And a case in which the punishment is imposed 
indirectly, as by depriving one of the right to follow his 
occupation',' Or to institute suits,* unless he will take an 
oath that he has not been guilty of certain specified con- 
duct, is as much a bill of attainder as is an act directly 
imposing a punishment. 

Ex Post Facto Laws. — The United States* and the 
States,^ alike, are also forbidden to pass expost facto laws. 
In its natural and ordinary sense this term embraces all re- 
trospective laws ; but in ttie Constitution the sense is more 
restricted, and is limited exclusively to laws of a criminal 
nature. Of retrospective laws in general, therefore, there 
is no occasion to speak in this connection ; but they will 
receive some attention when the constitutional rules for 
the protection of property are given. One of the early 
justices of the Supreme Court has classified ex post facto 
laws as follows ! — " 1. Every law that makes an action 
done before the passing of the law, and which was innocent 
when done, criminal, and punishes such action. 2. Every 
law that a^iavates a crime, or makes it greater than it 
was when committed. 3. Every law that changes the pun- 
ishment, and inflicts a greater punishment than the law 
annexed to the crime when committed. 4. Every law 
that alters the legal rules of evidence, and receives less or 
different testimony than the law required at the time of 

•ctuall; camdemned them to death in their nhsence, Rod without 
trial. 

> Ex parte QarlRnd, 4 Wall. 833. Excepting, of course, Buch con- 
duct tt» luaj' be punished under parliamentarr taw ai contempt. 

> Cnmmings v. Missoari, 4 Wall. 277. 

• Pierce v. Oarskadon. 16 Wall. 284. 

* Const., Art. I. § 9, ol. 3. 

» Const,, Art I. % 10, cl. I. 
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ttie commission of the offence, in order to nonvict the 
offender."' And to these classes may be added: — 
5. Every law which, assuming to regulate civil rights and 
remedies only, in effect imposes a penalty or the depriva- 
tion of a i-ight for something which when done was lawfol. 
And 6. Every law which deprives persons accnsed of 
crime of some lawful protection to which they have be- 
come entitled ; such as the protection of a former convic- 
tion or acquittal, or of a proclamation of amnesty.* 

Bnt a law is not obnoxious to this provision which 
changes the panisbment by mitigating it ; * or which 
changes the practice in criminal cases, still preserving to 
the defendant liis substantial rights ; * or which takes from 
him the privilege of mere technical objections ; • or which 
limits the number of peremptory challenges to jnrors," or 
modifies not unreasonably the grounds of challenge for 
cause ; ' or changes the place of trial ; ' or permits a 
change of venae for the purposes of a fair trial. ^ Nor is 

» Caldet B. Bull, 2 Dall. 386, 390. A i^w U ex post facto which 
makes the coD&nement of a. condemned mnrderer solitary and giveo 
the narden of the priaoD power to select an; day within a given week 
foi the execution, and to keep the knowledge of it from the piiBooer, 
when pieviansly the day was fixed bj the coort and the confinement 
was in a jaU. Medley, Petitioner, 134 U. 8. 160. So U a cODstita- 
tional amendment, adopted after an offence, which altera the judicial 
rnle that conviction of one grade of homicide bars a fntnre conviction 
of a higher grade. Kring v. MiBsonri, 107 U. S. 381. See Garvey ». 
People, 6 Col. 559 ; Hopt «. Utah, 110 U. S. 574. Likewise a provision 
for a tiial by eight instead of twelve jurors. Tbompson d. Utah, 
170 U. S. 343. 

' State B. Keith, 63 N. C. 140. 

» Clarke v. State, 23 Miss, 261 ; Batzhy v. People, 29 N. T. 124. 

« State D. Manning, 14 Tex. 402; State u. Caaaa, 59 Me. 137; 
State c. Cooler, 30 S. C. 103 ; Dnncan d. MissonH, 152 U. S. 377 ; Oib- 
■on V. Mississippi, 16! U. 8. 565. 

« Commonwealth o. Hall, 97 Maw. B7a 

* Dowliog If. State, 13 Miss. ee4. 
' Stokes B. People, 53 N, T. 164. 

> Cook D. United States. 13B U. S. 157. 

* Gnt V. State, 9 WalL 35. 
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it incompetent, in proTiding for the trial of aoch offeDceB 
as may be committed in the fubire, to permit the puDiBb- 
meot to be increased on proof of a previous conviction ; 
though the previous conviction took place before the law ; 
for it is the subsequent offence only that is punished in 
such a case, and it was committed with constructive, if 
not actual, notice of what the punisbment might be.* A 
person may be extradited under a treaty, though he had 
obtained asylum in the country before the treaty was 
made.' And a statute declaring that no person after con- 
viction of a felony shall practise medicine is within the 
police power of tiie State and not ex post facto when 
enforced agfunst a person convicted before its p 



Section U. — Tkeason: its DEFinmoK and 
Punishment. 
The Constitution. — It ia declared in the Constitution, 
that " treason against the United States shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or in adhering to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort." * The provision is 
taken from the Statute of Treasons, 25 Edw. 111., before 
the passage of which, as the ancient common law was ad- 
ministfired, it was in the breast of the judges to determine 
what conduct was treason and what not, whereby the 
creatures of tyrannical princes had opportunity to create 
abundance of constructive treasons ; that is, by forced and 
arbitrary constructions to rwse offences into the crime and 
punishment of treason, which never had been suspected to 
be such.' The statute did not fully accomplish its purpose 
In England, as was proved by the conviction and execution 
of Algernon Sidney, whose real offence was the combating 
in argument the arbitrary doctrines which were then pop- 

1 Rand V. Commonwealth, 9 Grot, (Ya.) 788. 

3 In re De Giacomo, 12 Blatch. 391. 

» Hawker v. New York, 170 U. S. 189. 

* Const,. Art. UL S 3. 

' iDBtaDces are given bj Blactotone, 4 Com. 79. 
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lilar at the court ; * bnt the wrongs of tliat arbitrary period 
hod been avenged upon the perpetrators, and similar per- 
versions of law and justice were not again to be looked for 
eitlier iD England or in America. If tlie attempt to revive 
constmctive treaaone should be made, the Constitution by 
this clause provided against it ad far as was possible. 

What is Treason f — A mere conspiracy by force to sub- 
vert the established government is not treason ; bnt there 
must be an actual levyii^ of war." War, however, is 
levied when men are assembled with the intent of effecting 
by force a treasonable purpose ; and all persons who then 
perform any act, however minute, or however remote from 
the scene of action, and who are actually leagued in the 
general conspiracy, are to be considered traitors.' And 
one is adherent to the enemies of the country, and giving 
them aid and comfort, when he supplies them with intelli- 
gence, furnishes them with provisions or arms, treacher- 
onsly surrenders to them a fortress and the like.' But 
coming from an enemy's ship to the shore peaceably to 
procure provisions for him is said not to be treason.* 

EvideTux. — A conviction of treason must be on the 
testimony of at least two witnesses to the same overt act, 
or on confession in open court.* Previous to the English 
statute making the like requirement, a trial for treason 
was commonly a mockery of Justice. 

Section m. — The Wktt of Habeas Corpus. 

The Constitution. — The right to the important writ by 

means of which the liberty of the citizen is protected 

' Trial of SHnej, 9 State Triali, 817. 

* Ex parte Bollman, 4 Cranch, 75. 

» Ex parte BollmaD, 4 Craoch, 75, 126. See Friea's Cass, Whart. 
State Trials, 634. and the yolnmlnoua ceport of Bnrr'B Trial 

* 4 BL Com. 76. If overt acta ara committed, fbej need not be 
■ncceistnl to constitute giving aid, &c United States v. OreatlioaBe, 
a Abb. TJ. B. 364. 

* United States v. Pryor, 3 Wash. C C. 234. 
■ Const., Art. IIL S 3. 
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against arbitrary arrests is not ezpresaly declared in the 
CoDstitution, bat it is rec<%Dized in the provision that 
" Tbe privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, onleas when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may reqnire if" This writ waa the 
oSepring of the common law, but ita benefits and secari- 
tieB were enlai^ed and guarded by the Habeas Corpns 
Act of Charles II., the general provisions of which are 
adopted either by rec<%nition, or by expreee legislation^ 
in the several States. 

Suapension of the Writ. — The privilege of the writ 
consists in this : that, when one complains that ho is on- 
lawfully imprisoned or deprived of his liberty, he shall be 
bronght without delay before the proper court or magis- 
trate for an examination into the canae of hia detention, 
and ehatl be dischai^ed if the detention is found to be nn- 
warranted. The suBpensiou of the privilege consists in 
taking away this right to an immediate hearing and dis- 
charge, and in authorizing arrests and detentions without 
regular process of law. Such suspension has been many 
times declared in Grreat Britain, or in some section of the 
British empire, within the present century ; sometimes in 
view of threatened invasion, and sometimes when risings 
among the people had taken place or were feared, and 
when persons whose fidelity to the government was sus- 
pected, and whose influence for evil might be powerful, 
had as yet committed no overt act of which the law could 
take cognizance. It has been well said that the suspension 
of the habeas corpus is a suspension of Magna Charta,' 
and nothing but a great national emergency could jus- 
tify or excuse it. The Constitution limits it within nar- 
rower bounds than do the legislative precedents in Great 
Britain. 

The power to suspend this privilege is a legislative 
power, and the President cannot exercise it except as «i- 

> Const., Art. I. S 9, cL 2. 
^ Maj, Const. Hist., ch. II. 
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tbocized by law.' The anapenflion does not legalize what is 
done while it continues ; it merely suspends (or the time 
thb particular remedy. All other remedies for illegal ar- 
rests remain, and may be pursued against the parties mak- 
ing or continuing them. It is cnatomary, after the writ 
has been suspended in Qreat Britain, to paes acts of indem- 
nity for the protection of those in authority, who, in the 
performance of their duties to the state, felt themselves 
warranted in arresting suspected persons while the sus- 
pension continued. Something similar has been done in 
this country by provisions in State constitutions; " but as 
a right of action arising under the principles of the com- 
mon law is property as much as are tangible things, it is 
not believed the right could be destroyed by statute.* 

State Sitspensions. — Nothing in this provision hinders 
the States from BUBpending the privilege of this writ iasu- 
ing from their own conrts, and the declaration of martial 
law in the State has the effect of suspending it.* 

Section IV. — Acotsations of Cbiub. 
Grand Jury. — Among the other provisions which by 
the Fifth Amendment are made for the protection of per- 
sons accused of crimes is this, — that "No person shall 

be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger." A grand jury is a tribunal consisting of 
not less than twelve nor more than twenty-three men, 

1 Ei parte Menyman, 9 Am. Law Reg. 524; e. o. 14 Law Bep. 
K. B. 78; Taney, 246; McCaU i". McDowell, 1 Abb. U.S. 212; Ex 
parte Field, 5 BlaCch. 63. 

3 See Freeland v. Williams, 131 U. 8. 405 ; Drehmui tr. Stifel, 8 
Wall. 695 ; Hess ti. Johiison, 3 W. Va 645. 

* Oriffln V. Wilcox, ai Isd. 3T0 ; Johnson ii. JoneB, 44 lU. 142. In 
the fornier case tbe indemnity was attempted to be given before, and 
in the tatter after tbe act. See MilUgan v. Horey, 3 Bisa. 1. 

* Lnther v. Borden, 7 How. 1. 
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taken from the body of the commtmity, and sworn to in- 
qnire into and make preaentmeot of offences committed 
within their jarisdiction, and twelve of whom at least mnst 
Dnite in any presentment. The security to accused per- 
SODS consists in the popular character of the tribunal, in 
the fact that they meet, receive, and sift the evidence in- 
dependently of the prosecuting authorities, and in their 
own way, and are therefore not likely to be swayed or 
influenced by the passions, desires, or interests of those 
in antbority, or of malignant prosecutorB. 

An infamous offence is one involving moral turpitude in 
the offender, or infamy in the punishment, or both. It is 
probable that in this amendment the punishment was in 
view as the badge of infamy rather than any element in 
the offence itself, and that provision for the punishment 
of minor offences otherwise than on indictment, even 
though they be degrading in their nature, would not be 
held unconstitntional, provided the punishment imposed 
was not greater than that usually permitted to be inflicted 
by magistrates proceeding in a summary way. But the 
punishment of the penitentiary must always be deemed 
Infamous, whether at hard tabor or not, and so must any 
punishment that involves the loss of civil or politick 
privileges.^ 

The exceptional cases mentioned in the amendment are 
Buch as come under the cognizance of military or martial 
law, and are punished by military tribunals. 

Sectiom V. — Baii.. 

The ConatUviion. — The Eighth Amendment forbids 

requiring excessive bail. The bail here intended is that 

1 Ex parte Wilson, 114 TJ. 6. 417; Mackin v. United State*, 117 
U. S. 34S ; United States ir. De Walt, 12S U- 8. S93 ; In re Mills, 133 
U. S. 2G3, U when an offence was committed in a Territoiy a pre- 
sentment Iiy a grand yaj was necsBaary, the crime CMWOt be ptos^ 
cuted otherwiee hj the State formed from the Territory. HcCaitT' v. 
State, 1 Wash. 377. Bnt this clause has no application to crioM* com- 
mitted abroad. In re Ron, 140 U, S. 463. 
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which is given by persons who are accused of crime, and 
awaiting trial or final judgment, or who are held for secu- 
rity to keep the peace. 

Bail is asaally allowed in all caaes except those in 
which the offence charged is punished capitally or by life 
imprisonment, and even then it may be taken in the dis- 
eretion of the courii.* That reasonable bail shall be ac- 
cepted is an admonition addressed to the jadgment and 
conscience of the conrt or magistrate empowered to fix 
the amount : it is impossible that a definite rule shall be 
established by law for pariacalar cases. The principle, 
however, is thiy: that any bail is excessive which is 
greater than is needful to secure satisfactorily the at- 
tendance of the accused for trial or sentence, or the per- 
formance of such other obligation as may have been 
required of him. 

SscTfON VI. — Imcidemts of the Trux Ain> 

PUNISHHENT. 

Venue. — ■ One of the most valuable protections which 
the common law gave to accueed persona was found in the 
principle that the trial should take place within the county 
where the alleged offence was committed. This protected 
the accused against being dragged away from his home 
and his friends for trial in such distant and perhaps hos- 
tile locality as his prosecutors might select, and it gave 
him the benefit on his trial of a good reputation if he had 
maintained oue among his neighbors, and also rendered 
more probable the attendance of his witnesses, who would 
usually be found iu his vicinity. A further principle, to 
which the people were even more greatly attached, was 
that the trial should be by jury. Both these were pro- 
vided for by the original Constitution, which declared that 

I United States v. Hamilton, 3 BalL 17; United States d. Jon«a,3 
Wash. C. C. 22*. A prisoaei is not DeceBsarilr entitled to bail after 
coDTictioa and while appeal is pending. UeEane d. Dnnton, 163 
n. 8. 684. 
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" the trial of all crimee, except in cases of impeacbment, 
shall be by jury; and aach trial shall be held in the State 
^bere the said crimes shall have beea committed; bat 
whcD not committed within acy^tate, the trial shall be 
at Boch place or places as the Congress may by law have 
directed." ' The Sixth Amendment made Uie right mora 
epecific, and corrected a defect as regards the venue: 
" In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
r^ht to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime shall hare been 
committed, which district shall have been previously as- 
certained by law." The important differences in these 
provisions are, that the earlier did not require the trial to 
take place in the district of the crime, when the State was 
divided into two districts, nor did it in terms make it 
necessary that the jury should be summoned from the 
vicinage, though doubtless that was to be understood. 
The amendment says nothing about crimes committed out 
of the limits of States, and has no application to them.' 
For the trial of such crimes Congress may provide a dif- 
ferent place from that appointed when the crime was 
committed.* 

Speedy Trial. — A speedy trial cannot be defined more 
accurately than this, that it is a trial brought on as 
speedily as the prosecution can reasonably ba expected 
or required to be ready for it.* A public trial is not of 
necessity one to which the whole public is admitted, but 
it is one so far open to all as that the prisoner's friends 
and others who may be inclined to watoh the proceedings, 
in order to see if justice is intelligently and impartially 
administered, may have opportunity to do so. There 

> Coi3*t., Art. lit § 2, cL 3. 

* United States v. Dbwbod, 15 How. 487. Then proTiBioDa do not 
prevent the trial in a consular conrt of a crime committed b; a sulor 
oa an American ship Ijing in Japanese WRten. In re Rosa, 140 U. S. 
453. 

« Cook V. United States, 138 U. S. 157. 

* See Ex parte Stanle/, 4 Nev. 113; Creaton v. N7«, 74 Iowa, 8W. 
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may be and often is justdflable occaeion to exclude from 
a trial those who are iDclined to attend from idle or mor- 
bid curioBity Only, and especially in cases involving loath- 
some or dieguBting details.^ 

The Jury. — By Jnry in the Constitution is meant a 
common law jury. This is a tribunal of twelve persona, 
impartially selected for the purposes of the trial in ac- 
cordance with rules of law previonsly established, and who 
are to sit together, hear and consider the evidence in the 
case, and render their verdict upon the facts as they find 
them. The jury cannot consist of less than twelve, and 
a trial by less than that number, even by consent, is a 
mistriaL^ To secure impartiality each party is allowed 
a certain number of peremptory challenges, and as many 
others as he can show cause for. The jury listen to the 
evidence in the presence and under the direction of the 
court, and they are advised by the court what the law is 
that should govern the case.' Eormerly it was supposed 
that the jury might be punished if they failed to follow in 
their verdict the instructions of the court upon the law ; 
but it has long been settled that the jury may render their 
verdict freely, and without assigning reasons.' If the 

< People V. EerrigaD, 73 CaL 333 ; Grinimett v. State, 33 Tex. App. 
36 ; State d. Brooks, 93 Mo. S42. 

" Work B. State, a Ohio Si 396; Cancemi v. People, 19 N. T. 128; 
Brown 1'. State, 8 Blackf. (led.) 561 ; Hturis v. People, 138 HI. 585; 
Tbompson v. Utah, 170 U. S. 343. There are cases contra, especially 
as to misdemeaiiors. " Upon the qaestion of the right ot one charged 
with crime to vaive a trial bj jucj, and elect to be tried bj the court, 
when there in a podtivs legislative enactmeiit gifiog the right so to do, 
and conferring power on the court to try the accnaed in such a case, 
there are namerons decisions by tbe State conrts upholding the validitj' 
of soch deciaiona," Shiras, J., in HalUnger b. Davis, 1«6 U. 8. 314, 
318. See also Tn re Belt, 159 U. S. 35, 99, and rases cited. 

' This matter is discnssed at length in Spsrf and Hansen a. United 
States, 19S U. S. 51, and the principle laid down that in the conrts of 
the United Stales it is the dnty of jnries in criminal cases to take 
the law from the conrt, and apply it to the facts aa they find them. 

* Feim's Case, S State Trials, 951 ; Boshel's Case, Vanghatt's Bep. 
13B. 

31 
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accused is convicted against the law, or f^^aiost the evi- 
dence, the judge maj correct the error by grantiog a new 
trial. The verdict of the jury must be unaniinous ; and 
therefore, if aureement becomeB impossible, they must be 
discharged, and a new jnry summoned. 

Ths Indictment. — The Sixth Amendment entitles tiie 
accused " to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation." This information is to be conveyed by 
the indictment, and the accused must have a copy in 
ample time to enable him to be prepared for trial. To 
make the indictment sufficient for the purpose, it must 
contain snch a recital of facts aa will reasonably apprise 
the defendant what the case is which he must meet; and 
this cannot be dispensed with even by statute.^ But the 
unnecessary formalities and technicalities of the old forms 
may be abolished, and no cause for complaint be given 
thereby.* 

The Evidence. — The Fifth Amendment also declares 
that no person "shall be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself." * This was a common 
law principle, and it has been incorporated in the Con- 
stitution to prevent the possibility of a recnrrence to the 
inquisitorial proceedings which in arbitrary periods were 
sometimes had, and which are now admitted in some 
countries under systems of jurisprudence differing from 
our own. Under the laws of the United States and of 
some of the States, accused persons are permitted to give 
evidence on their own behalf; but if one elects not to 
do so, the fact is not allowed to be made use of to his 
prejudice, since, if it were, this would indirectly force 

' State V. OTlaherty, 7 Nev. 153; State f. Corson, 59 Me. 137. 
"'So impracticable HtanilBrds of particnlaritj sboold be get np." 
Gvans v. United Statet, 153 U. S. 3S4 ; Roaen v. United States 181 

U. s. as. 

* State v. Learned, 47 Me. 136; People v. Mortimer, 46 Cal. lU; 
Com. D. FreeloTe, ISO Mug. 66 ; Caldwell a. Texas, 137 U, S. G9S. 

* See United Statei r. Bo;d, 116 U. E. 616, cited at length, antt, 
p. SSI. 
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him to be sworn.* By the Sixth Amendment the accneed 
has the right to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him, and to have compnlsory process for obtaining wiu 
nesses in his favor. No comment need be made on this 
last privilege: the other renders it necessar; that the 
prosecution procure the presence of their witnesses in 
open conrt, where the jury may have opportunity to 
observe them, and where full liberty of cross-examina- 
tion may be had.* 

Counsel. — By the Sixth Amendment the accused has 
the privilege "to have the asaistance of counsel for his 
defence." This is a common law privilege, mnch im- 
proved and extended in late yeai-s, and it is secured 
with alt its accustomed incidents. The counsel must be 
at liberty to deal with the case freely, and to comment 
fearlessly upon the facts, and upon the conduct, purposes, 
and motives of prosecutors and witnesses, only keeping 
within the bounds of decorum. The law protects impli- 
citly the confidence which the relation of counsel and 
client requires, and will not suffer the counsel, even in 
the courts of justice, to disclose the confidential com- 

1 People V. Tyler, 36 CaL Saa ; State v. CameroD, 40 Vt. 959 ; Bird 
V. State, 50 Ga. 585 ; Wilson v. United States, 149 O. S. 60. A Blat- 
nte which pioTidee tliat tesCimoiif obtained from airitims shall not be 
need against him in any criminal proceeding does uot deprive him of 
his privilege of refosing to testify. ConasetmaD v, Hitchcock, US 
U. S. M7 Bnt a atatnte that declares that in certain classes of cases 
no one shall be excused tram testifying, and fnmiBhes complete immu- 
nity by providing that he shall not be prosecated or subject to any 
penalty for any matter concerning wUch he teatifles, is good, and the 
iritnexs cannot, relying on this amendment, refnee to testify. Brown 
r. Walker, 161 U.S. 591. 

^ Jackson v. Commonwealth, 19 Grat. (Va.) 656 ; State v. Thomas, 
64 N. C. 74. If, on the second trial of a cause, it is fonnd that the 
accused has kept away a witness, his evidence given on the first trial 
may be proved by the prosecntion. Reynolds v. United States, 98 U. S. 
145. And the same rale holds, where a witness has died since the for- 
mer trial. Mattox i>. United States, 15G U. S. 337. This claose refers 
to a prosecntion which is technicaUv criminal in its nature. United 
States t>. Zncker, 161 U. S. 475. 
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mnnications that may have been made to him with a 
view to pending or anticipated litigation.* As the Jury 
th general are Judges of the facte only, the ai^tuneDt of 
counsel upon the law should be addreesed to the court;* 
but the Jury may be addressed directly, upon both law 
and fact, in those cases where by statute or coustitution 
they are made Judges of both.' 

Punishments. — By the Eighth Amendment ezceeslTe 
fines and cruel and unusual punishments are forbidden. 
What punishment is suited to a specified offence must in 
gener^ be determined by the legislature, and the case 
must be very extraordinary in which its Judgment could 
be brought in question. A punishment may be unlawful 
either, 1. because it is in excess of, or different from, 
that pi'e8cril>ed by law;* or., 2. because it is not war- 
ranted by the Judgment of any competent court; and, 
possibly, 3. because, though apparently warranted by 
law, it is so manifestly out of all proportion to the 
offence as to shock the moral sense with ita barbarity, or 
because it is a punishment long disused for its cruelty 
until it has become "unusual." Nothing more definite 
can on this point be affirmed." 

1 Whiting V. Barney, 30 N. T. 330. Compare Dixon v. Parmelee, 
2Yt 185, CommoniuitionB to a State's attorney nith a liew to a. 
prosecution are privileged. Vogel «. Pruaz, HOU. S. 311. See, aa to 
the limits of this rale, cases in Cooley, Const. Lim., Gth ed., p. 407. 

* United States v. Morris, 1 Cnrt. C. C. 23 ; United Slates u. Hiley, 
S Blateh. 204. 

' LTncb r. State, 9 Ind. Ml. See Commonwealth n. Porter, 10 
Met. (Mass.) S63. 

• Bonme ti. The King, 7 Ad. & El. B8; Ex parte Lfinge, 18 Wall. 
163. As to whether cnmnlative pnni shin eats are valid, aee Bloom'g 
Case, 53 Mich. S97 ; la re Esmond, 4S Fed. Kep. 827, and cases cited. 

' The infliction of death by electricity is not cmei within the 
meaning of this prohibition. People v. Durston, 119,N.Y. S€9; In re 
Kemmler, 136 V. S. 43S. A pnniehment may perhaps be deemed 
cmel and nnasnal if from its natnre it would be intolerable to one 
class of people, bnt comparatively indifierent to others ; as, for ex- 
ample, the pnnisbnieDt ot depriving a native of China of his bait. 
Ho Ah Kow B. Nauaa, 6 Sawy. 6S3. 
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Twice in Jeopardy. — The Fifth AmeDdmODt forbids 
that any peraon shall be sabjeot, for the Bame offeace, to 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb. This is aa old 
phrase, which baa come from times when saugainary 
panishmente were common; bnt the meaning is, that no 
person shall be put on trial a second time for the same 
offence, after he has been tried and convicted, or 
acquitted. But some explanation is neceBsary, since in 
some cases one may be entitled to the benefits of an 
acquittal, though a verdict has never been returned. 

A pei-son is in jeopardy when he is pot upon {rial, 
before a court of competent jurisdiction, upon an indict- 
ment or information which ia sufHcient in form and 
substance to eostain a conviction, and a. jury has been 
impanelled and sworn to try him.' The accused then 
becomes entitled to a verdict that Shall forever protect 
him against any futare prosecution," and a discharge of 
the jury without his consent is equivalent to an acquittal, 
except in the few eases in which a discharge without a 
verdict becomes a necessity.* 

But one is not put in jeopardy by a prosecution in a 
coui-t which has no jurisdiction of the case ; * or upon an 
indictment which is so defective that no jadgment can 
be given upon it;' and the jeopardy once attached is 
removed, if the jury are discbarged by reason of the 
impossibility of agreement, or by consent, or if the case 
Is stopped by the sickness or death of the judge, or a 

1 McFadden b. CommoDwealth, 23 Penn. St. 12 ; O'Bnan o. Coro- 
moDwealth, 9 BobIi (K/-), 333, So of uTai^nmeDt and plea befoM 
a JDstice who luia power to tiy the case. Boswell v. State, I ! I lad. 47. 
See Coolej, Const. Lim., 6th ed. pp. 399-401, and caeea cited. 

« Barber u. People, 3 Cow. (N. Y.) 686 ; Pizafio u. State, 20 Tes. 
App. 139; CommoDwealth v. Hart, 119 Mass. 7. 

s People u. Barrett, a Caines (K. T.), 304 ; Nolan r. State, 55 Ga. 
G21. 

• People V. Tyler, 7 Mich. 161 ; People v. Hamberg, 84 Cal. 468 ; 
State p. Phillips, 104 N. C. 786. 

* Gerard v. People, 4 HI. 363; EoUheimei o. State, 39 Misa. 548; 
Carrey's Case, 7 Col. 384. 
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Jnror,! or it, after vei-dict of conviction, it ia Bet aside on 
motion of tlie accused, or judgment upon it is reversed in 
an appellate court, or is arrested for fatal defecta in the 
indiotment;' in any of these and similar oases, tlie 
accused may be tried a second time. And, in general, 
whenever in the opinion of the court there is a manifest 
necessity of discharging a jury, that the ends of public 
justice may be subserved, such a step may be taken and 
a new trial ordered before another jury;' and the de- 
fendant is not thereby twice put in jeopardy.* But an 
acquittal, however erroneous, must be a bar, unless a 
remedy by writ of error is given to the State by statute, 
fte has been done In some States.' If the accused is 
acqaitted on some counts in an indictment and convicted 
on others, and the conviction is set aside, he can be pnt 
upon trial the second time on those counts only on 
which he was before convicted, and is forever discharged 
from tbe others.* ^ 

Due Frocess of Law. — The Fifth Amendment also 
provides that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. The Fourteenth 
Amendment extends this prohibition to the States. The 
meaning of this protection has been more fully consid- 
ered in another place; at present, it is sufficient to say 
that, as a protection to life and liberty, it requires, 
before either can be taken away under legal pi-oceedings, 
that there shall be a prosecution accoi'ding to the forma 

> Nugent u. State, 4 Stew. & Port. (Ala.) 72; Hector d. State, 2 Ho. 
166 ; State v. Emely, 59 Tt. S4. 

' Caaborna u. People, 13 Johns. (K.T.) 351. A trial in a higher 
court on deFendaut'B appeal does not pnt bim twice in jeopardy. Com- 
moQ wealth n. Downing, 150 Mass. 197. 

> ThompBOD V. Uuited States, 155 U. S. 271 ; Simmons v. United 
States. 143 U. S. 148. 

* Nor ia be becanse a statute provides severer pnaiahment for sec- 
<Hid offence than foi first. Moore v. Misaonri, 159 C. S. 673. 

' State V. Tait, 22 Iowa. 140. 

* Campbdl c. State, 9 Teig. 333 ; Bantett r. People, 54 m. 3SS. 
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of law, resultlDg in conviction after public trial, and 
opportnnitj to be heard, and followed b; judgment apply- 
ing the law which the convicted party violated. 

Contempts of Authority. — It soiaetimee becomes ee- 
sential, in the course of their dischai-ge of public duties, 
that legislative bodies and courts should punish summa- 
rily those who disturb tbeir proceedings, or who refuse 
or neglect to perform any duty required of them in 
respect thereto. Such conduct is called a contempt of 
authority, and the power to punish it is inherent in such 
bodies.' But aa the tribunal that puQiehes will also be 
the tribunal whose Just authority has been contemned, 
the power is one to be exercised very sparingly, and only 
when the necessity plainly appears. When inferior 
courts punish for contempts, their records must show that 
the party is convicted of condact which is in fact a eon- 
tempt ;* and the conviction will be void if the finding is 
wanting. A different rnle applies in the courts of gen* 
eral jurisdiction.' In tribunals of all sorts and grades 
the party accused of contempt is entitled to a bearing.* 
Bodies having quasi judicial and legislative powers, like 
boards of supervisors and city councils, cannot punish 
for contempts.' 

> Anderson d. Donn, 6 Wheat. 204 ; RobinBon, Ex parte, 19 WalL 
505; In ce Chapman, 166 U.S. 661. But gee Kilboum o, Thompson, 
103 U. S. 168. That the mle applies to inferior conrta, see In re 
Deaton, 105 N. C. 59. Compare Ex parte Kerrigan, 33 N, J. 344 ; 
Re Cooper, 32 Vt. 233. It does not extend to court commisaSriDec* 
nor notaiiea. Ex parte Perkins, 29 Fed. Rep. 900 ; Burtt v. Pyle, 89 
Ind,39S; Puterbangh v. Smith, 131 lU. 199. 

^ Bachelder it. Moore, 42 Cal. 412; Tnruet v. ComiDonwealth, 3 
Mat. (Kj.) 616. 

» BradlejK. Fisher, IS Wall. 335; Coddy, Petitioner, 131 U. S. SSa 

* Ex parte Bradley, 7 Wall. 364 ; Sarin. Petitiouer, 131 U, S. 267. 
Bnt if the contempt is in the immediate presence of the court, it may 
be punished enoimarilj without notice or oppottnaitj for defence. Ex 
parte Terry, 128 U. S. 289. 

^ Whitcomb'e Case, 120 Mass. 118. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PROTECTION TO CONTEACTS AND PBOPEETT. 

Section I. — Laws impairino the Obligation of Cok< 

TBACT8. 

TTie Constitution. — Among the powere forbidden to 
the States by the Constitution is the power to pass any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts' The prohibition 
paased almost without comment at the time, and ia the 
careful and very full discussions of tlie Federalist it is 
barely alluded to twice; first, as a provision to prevent 
agressions on the rights of those States whose citizens 
would be injured by snch laws ; " and, second, as being a 
" eonstitntional bulwark in favor of personal security and 
private rights " against laws which are " contrary to the 
first principles of the social compact, and to every princi- 
ple of sound legislation.'" Apparently nothing was in 
view at the time except to prevent the repudiation of 
debts and private obligations, and the disgrace, disorders, 
and calamities that migjit be expected to follow. In the 
construction of this provision, however, it has become one 
of the most important, as well as one of the most compre- 
hensive, in the Constitution ; and it has been the subject 
of more frequent and more extended judicial discussion 
than any other. Only brief reference can be made here 
to the principles whidi the decisions have settled. 

> Comt., Art. 1. § 10. 

9 FederaliBt, No. 7, instnriclng tlie then recent lawa of Rhode 
Island in their resaltB on the neighboring States. 
» Federalist, No. M. 
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Whoa ia a Lavs f — The prohibition is aimed generaD; at 
the legislative power of the State. A state conBtitntion is, 
therefore, a law within the meaning of this clause.* But 
the law need not be in the form of statate or constitution. 
It may be a municipal by-law or an enactment from what- 
ever source originating, provided the State gives it the 
force of law.' And the settled jadicial construction of a 
constitution or statute, as it enters into the statute or consti- 
tution, cauDot be changed so as to impair the obligation of 
a contract made with reference to it' But the acts of ad- 
ministrative officers are not covered by this provision, and 
a muBfcipal oi'dinance which involves administrative, not 
purely legislative power, is not a law within its terms/ 

What are Contracts f — Contracts are either executory 
or executed. An executory contract is one whereby a 
party takes upon himself the obligation to do or abstain 
from doing some particular thing. An executed contract 
is one whereby an obligation assumed is performed, and 
the transaction perfected ; as a deed of conveyance per- 
fects a sale of lands. The Constitution makes no distinc- 
tiOD between these two classes of contracts, and the latter 
as much as the former is within its protection. It is, there- 
fore, not within the power of legislation, after a convey- 
ance has t>een made, to annul it on any pretence ; since 
this would not merely impair the obligation of the contract^ 
bnt would destroy it entirelj'.' " 

Obligation of the Contract. — The obligation of a coot 

1 New Orleani Qbb Co. u. La. Light Co., 115 U. S. 660; Fi«k f. 
Jefferson Police Jury, 116 U. S. l.Sl. 

» Wmiams V. Brnfty, 96 U. S. 176. 

■ Douglass V. Pike Co., 101 U. S. 677; Lonisiana v. PUBbDr7, lOS 
U. S. 378 ; Kaj e. Gaa Co., 138 Fenii. GT6. Compare Wood v. Bradj, 
150 U, 8. IB. 

* New OrleauB Water Works v. La. Sngai Ca, 1S9 C. 8. 18 ; Han- 
ford ir. Davieg, 163 D. 8. 273. 

* Fletchei v. Peck, 6 Craach, 87, 133 ; Franklin School v. Bailej, 
SO Atl. Rep. 820 (VC). A charitable trngt is 4 coDtract, 10 that the 
8tate cannot change its adniiiiiBtraCion without Che assent of all the 
patties who ci;^ted it. Catjr Libraiy d. Bliss, 151 Mass. 364. 
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tract consists in its binding force on the party making it, 
which the law at the time recognizes, and for the disre- 
gard of which it gives a remedy. It involves, therefore, 
first, the promise or aasnrance of the party, and, second, 
the sanction of the law, whereby the promise or s 
becomes an effectual contract.' No promise o 
can, therefore, constitute a contract, nnless the law lends 
its sanction ; and this in some cases it withholds. For 
example, if there is no consideration for an executory 
contract, this in law is a mere nude pact, and invalid ; 
and so is any promise which is illegal, either in its con- 
sideration, or in tiie purpose to be accomplished by it.' 

What Contracts intended. — The contracts intended by 
the ConstitutioQ are all those over which the State can 
have authority, and which, but for this provision, might 
be reached by state law. The contracts of the State it- 
self are therefore included, as much as those of individ- 
uals, and a State is thus precluded from recalling its own 
grants, as had frequently been done on various pretexts in 
England.' Neither can a State modify, except by mutna) 
consent, any provision of a pre-existing contract into 
which it may have entered.* For example, if a State, 
being the owner of the capital stock of a bank, provides 
by law that its bills shall be received in payment for all 
debts owing to the State, the provision is a promise to 
those who shall receive the bills, that they shall be thus 
accepted for state dues ; and this promise the State can- 
not recall, to the prejudice of any who previously had be- 
come holders of the bills." And the same rule applies 

1 Brongon v. Kinzie, 1 How. 311 ; McCracken n. 'HxyiisrA, 3 How. 
608; Ogden v. Sftiindere, 12 Wheat 21S, 260, 302, 318. 

^ Meacham u. Dow, 32 Vt. 721 ; Ran o. People, 29 HI. U ; lUr- 
shall D. Railroad Co., Id How. 814. 

< Fletcher i'. Feck, 6 Crnnch, 87 ; Tan Horae v. DorruMM, 2 IML 
304 ; Haidekoper v. Douglas. 8 Cranch, 1. 

* Sew Jereey v, WilBon, 7 Crarch, 164. 

* Woodruff f. Tnipnall, 10 How. 190; Furman v, Nkbola, B Waa 
44 ; Keith e. Clark, S7 U. 8. 464. 
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where the State has issued bonds whose coupons it has 
agreed to receive for taxes.* So if a State, or one of its 
municipalities, contracts a debt and issues obligations 
therefor, and these obligations come into the hands of 
foreign holders who are not subject to State taxation, a 
subsequent statute imposing a tax open them, and 
directing that the amount thereof shall be deducted in 
making payment, is void as to the foreign holders, be- 
cause withholding something to which they are enti< 
tied, and to that extent impairing the obligation of the 
contracts.' 

Statutes. — A statute, public or private, is not a con- 
tract. It is an expression in due form of the will of the 
State, as to what shall be the law on the subject covered 
by it; and the State would be deprived of its sovereignty, 
and crippled in the exercise of its essential functions, 
if it were not at liberty to change its laws at discretion. 
But there are exceptions to this general rule: for a State 
may give to ite contracts sncb form as it may choose to 
express its assent in; and tiiis is sometimes the form of 
a statute. The grants of land by a State are fre- 
quently made by statute, and so are grants of special 
privileges.' Bounties are sometimes offered in this way; 
and when the terms of the offer are accepted, a contract 
exists; but a bounty law may be repealed at any time 
as to anything that may accrue thereafter.* 

> HartmaD v. Greenhow, 103 U. S. 672; Poindexter v. Oteeahow, 
114 U.S. 270; McGahey B, Virginia, 135 U. S. 6S2, See also Loniai- 
aaav. Jamel, 107 U.S. 711. 

> Mnnaj v. ChaFleston, 96 U. S. 433. And see State Tax on Fop- 
eign Held Bonds, 15 WaU. 300. 

' A geoeral I&w whkli [b a standing offer of land becomes a cou- 
tm± if the offer ia accepted and pajioent made, so that the certlGcate 
of sale csjinot be cancelled under a new law. FentiOTer v, McCon- 
nangli;, 140 U. S. I. See also HooBton, &c. Bj. Co. o. Texaa, 170 
D. S. 243. 

* Welch V. Cook, 97 U. 8. Ml; Pennie c Beis, 13s U. S. 464; 
tTnited StatM d. Connor, 138 U. S. 61. A atatntorj prOTiaion for be- 
coming a corporation is not a contract. Schnii v. Cook, 148 U. S. 397. 
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Offices. — A public office is a public traet: the appoint- 
ment or election to it is a delegation of the trust to the 
person appointed or elected for the time being. But it 
is not a contract, and neither the office nor its emolD- 
mente can be claimed as matter of right, as against 
subsequent legislation abolighing the one or reducing 
the other.' Nevertheless, if in either of tliese particalars 
the State constitution has made provisions, it is not 
compet«nt by law to change them, for the manifest 
reason that the constitation in that case limits the legis- 
lative power in that regard. For example, the Presi- 
dent's term of office is four years, and his compensation 
can neither be increased nor diminished during his term ; * 
and in both these particulars the power of Congress over 
his office is excluded. 

Statutory Privileges. — The grant of a statutory privi- 
lege is not a contract, but it resembles a license, and is 
always revocable, except that the party cannot be de> 
prived of benefits already enjoyed under it. Under this 
head come exemptions from military and jury duty, 
exemptions of property from taxation or from sale on 
execution,' and licenses to engage in any business the 
carrying on of which is not open to the general public* 
And in general it may be said that any privilege which 

1 Bntler d. Pennsylvania, 10 How, 402; Head v. UntTeieity, 19 
WalL 526 ; Crenshaw v. United States, 134 U. S. 99 ; Uiiited States 
V. McDonald, 138 U, S.471. Bat the State may make a binding con- 
tcact, though an official relation is thereby created. Hall v. WiBCon- 
Ein, 103 U. S. 5. And if serricea are rendered in an office, an implied 
contract ia created to pay for tbem, which cannot be impaired by anb- 
aequent legislatioa. Fisk v. Jeffereon Police Jnr^, 116 U, S. 131, 

' Const., Art. II. sec. 1, § 7. 

* Cbriat Chnrch b. Philadelphia. 24 How. 300; Eaat Saginaw Salt, 
&c. Co. T. East Saginaw, 13 Wall. 3T3 ; Shiner u. Jacobs, GS Iowa, 393 ; 
Ball u. Conroe, 13 Wis. 233; Grand Lodge v. New Orleans, 166 D. 8. 
143. 

* Calder v. Eirbj, 9 Gray {Mass.), 697 ; PeU v. State, 42 Hd. 71. 
See Beer Co. d. Masaachnsettg, 97 U. S. 25 ; Stone v. Missisuppi, 101 
U. S. 814; Douglas v. Eentackj, 168 U. B. 488. 
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is obtained under the general Inw of the State may be 
taken awaj by a repeal or modiflcatioD of the law.^ 

Charter Contracts. — lu tbe D&rtmonth College Case, 
in which the legislature undei-took to remodel the charter 
of an educational institution, in most important partic- 
ulars, without the consent of the corporators, it was 
decided that the charter was a contract, which the State 
was supposed to grant in consideration of expected 
benefits to accrue to the general public, and whereby tbe 
State in legal contemplation promised that the corpora- 
tors should enjoy the privileges and franchises granted. 
The conclusion was that the amendatory act was invalid, 
as impairing the obligation of the contract-' The same z. 
doctrine has been reasserted and reaffirmed in many 
cases since.' Of course, a total repeal of tbe charter 
would be a still plainer case. 

Where, however, by the charter the legislature reserves 
the right to alter, amend, or repeal it, it is plain that no 
such consequence can follow, because then an altera- 
tion, amendment, or repeal is in accordance with tbe 
contract, and not hostile to it. So if by the constitu- 
tion of the State, or by its general laws in force when 
the charter was granted, it is provided that all chartera 
shall be subject to legislative control and alteration, 
this provision in legal effect becomes a part of the 
charter, and therefore a part of the contract.* 

> Beers v. Arkaaaaa, 30 How. SS7. When a charter in general 
terms anthorizes a compaa; to do tbinga QUneceBsar)' to the main ob- 
ject of the giant, and not direct]/ in cootemphitton of tbe parties, 
the power remaining onexerciaed maj be treated as a license, and be 
revoked if the possible exercise of such power is found to conflict with 
pnblic interest. Pearsali i>. Great Noitbem B;., 161 U. S. 647. 

" Dartmouth College it. Woodward, i Wheat. 518. 

* The Binghampton Bridge Caae, 3 WaU. 91 ; Farrington c. Ten- 
nessee, 95 U. S. 679 ; Stone v. MissisBippi, 101 U. S. BI4. 

* Murray u. Charleston, 96 U. S. 432, *48 ; Eailroad Co. i: Georgia, 
98 U. S. 359 ; Railroad Companies D. Gaines, 97 U. S, 697. So if the 
power to amend and repeal ia conferred after the corporation is char- 
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Municipal Corporations. — A grant of rights or priv*- 
l^es to a municipal body or corporation for public pur- 
poses is not a conti-act, bat a law for the public good. 
Such bodies and corporations are created as necessary 
conveuienceB in goTemment, and they must hold tbeii 
powers and privileges subject to legislative modification 
and recall at all times. Therefore the grant to a town 
of the right to establish and maintain a ferry across a 
public river may be revoked,' the territorial limits of the 
town may be reduced, particular powers, like the power 
to tax, or the power to buy in lands for unpaid assess- 
ments, may be taken away or changed at discretion, and 
BO on.* But a municipal corporation is entitled to pro- 
tection in its property as a natural person is, whether it 
comes from the State or from any other source.* 

EssBntial Powers of Government. — A State cannot by 
contract bargain away any of the essential powers of 
sovereignty, so as to deprive itself of the ability to 
employ them again and again, as the public exigencies 
shall seem to reqnire. For example, it cannot by grant- 
ing land for cemetery purposes preclude itself from 
forbidding the further use of the land for those purposes 
when,' by reason of the increase of population in the 
vicinity, it hae become, or threatens to become, a nui- 
eanoe;* and it cannot by a railroad charter deprive itself 

tered, provided it aixepta new legislative acts pasaed after tlie legialv 
ture is given the new power. FennBy Ivania B. R. Co. v. Dtmciin, III 
Penn. St. 352 ; Shields b. Ohio. 96 U. S. 319. 

1 East Hartford i-. Bridge Co., 10 How. 511. 

' Barnes v. District of Colnmbia, 91 U. 8. MO ; Laramie Co. ». 
Albany Co., 92 U. S, 307 ; WilliamBon v. New Jersey, 130 U. S. 189 ; 
Essex Board v. Skinkle, 140 U. S. 334. 

* Town of Pawlet b. Clark, 9 Cranch, 292; Terrett p. Tajlor, 9 
Ccanch, 43 ; State v. Hahen, 22 Wis. 660 ; Qrogan v. San Francisco, 
16 CaL 590 ; Dillon, Mnn. Corp., § 39 rf «j. ; Montit Hope Cemetery 
D. Boston, 158 Mass. 509, 

* Brick Piesbjterian Chord) v. New York. 5 Cow. 638. See Fei^ 
tilizing Co. ti. Hyde Park, 97 TJ. S. 659. The soil nndei DBvigable 
waters is held by the people of the State in trust tor the common vb^ 
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of tlie power to establish reasonable r^alations uDiler 
vhich the railroad busioess shall be carried od.' So also 
the State cannot deprive itself of the right to appro- 
priate private property to public uses under the eminent 
domain, — this being a necesBary power in government,* 
or of the right to raise a revenue by an exercise of the 
power to tax. 

It is neverthelesB held that the State may, for a cousid- 
eration, impose apon itself the obligation not to tax 
certain subjects, otherwise taxable, for some definite 
period, or even indefiuit^ly; it being presumed in that 
case that the consideration received by the State is 
equivalent to that which might have been derived from 
the exercise of the customary power to tax.* Nor ia it 
essential that the consideration shall be a direct pecu. 
niary return, or one that can be shown by evidence to be 
an equivalent; it is snfflcient that the State has appar- 
ently found it for its interest to assume the obligation, 
and that some one else has acted in reliance upon it. Is 
the leading case the State made a grant of lands, free- 
ing not to tax them in the hands of the grantees ; and 
this agreement was held to be an irrevocable esemption.* 
In other cases the State, in granting a charter of incor- 
poration, has stipulated that the taxation of the corpora- 
tion shall only be at a certain rate, or on a certain basis ; 
and this also is irrevocable/ But an exemption from 

aod at a portion of their BOTeceigntj, and sny act concerning iU lue 
affects the pablic welfare. The legielatnre cannot by irrepealable con- 
tract convey anch property in disregard of the pablic trast. DlinoiB 
Cen. R. R. Co. v. Illinois, 146 V. S, 387, 

1 Thorpe o. Railroad Co., 27 Vt. 140 ; Railroad Co. e. JackaonTnio, 
B7ni.37. See Butchers' Union Co. v. Crescent atyCo,, ill U. a 
746, 

' Coolejr, Const. Lim., Sth ed., p, 339, 

• New Jereey v. Wilaoo, 7 Cranch, 164; Pacific R. R Co. v. Ma- 
guire, ao Wall. 36 ; University p. People, 99 U. 8. 309. 

• Hew Jersey v. WilBon, 7 Cranch, 164. 

• Kqna Bank o, Knoop, 16 How. 369 ; Rulroad Co. r. Reid, 13 
Wall- 264 ; New Otleana v. Honitoo, 119 U. S. aSB. 
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taxation can never be granted as against a provision in 
the State constitution which requires all property to be 
QniformI; taxed.' A.nd as the power to tax is vital, and 
it is of the highest impoi-tance that it should always 
remain unrestricted and in full force, the preauniption 
against any intention to hamper or restrict it must be 
strong In every case, and can only be overcome by the 
employment of very clear terms to indicate that intent' 
And in any case an exemption from taxation, obviously 
made as a mere favor, may be terminated at the will of 
the State at any time.* In the absence of express statu- 
tory direction, or of implication by necessary construc- 
tion, provisions in a charter in restriction of the right 
of a State to regulate the affairs of a corporation or t-ax 
its property do not pass to a new corporation succeeding 
by purchase or consolidation to the property and other 
franchises of the first corporation.* 

Exclusive Privileges, — It is settled by the authorities 
that the State may grant exclusive privileges for many 
purposes; as, for example, to build a toll-bridge at a 
certain point, to construct a toll-road between certain 
places, to establish a certain ferry, to supply water and 
gas to a city, and the like; and these grants, when made 
to individuals or private corporations, are contracts, 
and bind the State.' But, as in the case of exemptiooB 

1 RiUlroad Compaoies u. GMaeg, 97 V. S. 697. 

a ChriBt Church u. Philadelphia, H How, 800; Gamtui u. Sbebo^- 
gan, a Black, 510; Chicago, &c Bj. Co. c Gnffej, 130 U. S. 569; 
Tennessee p. Whitworth, 117 U. S. 139 ; Ctmngtou, 4c Tnmpike Co. 
V. Sandfotd, 164 U. S. 578. 

* EaaC Saginaw Salt, &c. Co. v. East Saginaw, 13 Wall. 379 ; Home 
Ins. Co. 0. City Council. 93 U. a 116; Welch v. Cook, 97 U. S. 541, 

• Norfolk & Weatern B. B. Co. r. PeodletoD, 156 U. S. 667; St. 
Louis & San Francisco By. v. Gill, 156 U. S. 649. So words in a char- 
tei granting to one corporation the privilegeB, etc. of another will not 
grant to the former au imniDnity from taxatioD enjoyed by the litter. 
Fhcenix Insniance Co. i;. Tennessee, 161 U. S. 174. 

> New Orleans Gas Co. v. La. Light Co., US U. S. 650; New Oi^ 
leans Water Works v. BiTera, Id. 674 ; Louiaville Gas Co. v. Citizen^ 
Gas Co., Id. 6S3. Compan Stela v. BienTille Water Co., Ill U. S. 67. 
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from taxation, the Intent of the State to restrict or 
hamper its power for the future is not to be lightly 
assumed, and it should appear with reasonable certainty 
in the legislation, and the grant will be strictly constmed 
aa against the grantees. This ie reasonable, not only 
when the subject is regai'ded from the standpoint of 
State interest, but also because exclusive privileges are 
to some extent invidious and very justly obnoxious, and 
it is not reasonable to suppose that the State would grant 
them, except when some important public purpose or 
Bome necessary public convenience cannot be accom- 
plished or provided without making the gi-ant exclusive. 
Therefore, when the owners of a franchise under State 
grant contest the rights of the State to make a second 
grant which would compete with it, every doubt must be 
resolved in favor of their claim before it can be sus- 
tained, and every resolution which springs from doubt is 
t^ainst the claim.* Moreover, the grant will never be 
extended by construction beyond the plain terms Id 
which it is made. A familiar instance is where the 
owners of a ferry franchise, or of a franchise to take toll 
for passing over a bridge, contest the right of the State 
to grant a second franchise, the enjoyment of which 
would diminish their own profits. As against them, 
the presumption is that the Stat« retained the right to 
license as many crossings as should be found needful or 
desirable.' 

But even the agreement of the State that the grant 
shall be exclusive cannot prevent the making of another, 
subject to the obligation to provide compensation, under 
the principles governing the law of eminent domain. 

' FeoDBjlTtuiia B. R. Co, it. Canal CommiBBioDera, 31 Feaa. St. 9, 
82. See tha diacnMionB iu Fertilizing Co. e. Hyde Park, 97 U. S. 669, 
and Id Hamilton Gu Light Co. v. HamilCon Cit;, U6 U. S. SSB. 

a Charieg River Bridge b. Warcen Btidga, 1 1 Pat. 420 ; Turnpike 
Co. V. State, 8 Wall. 210; Wheeling. &c. Co. o. Wheeling Bridge Co., 
138 TJ. S. 287 ; Rockland W. Co. v. Camden, Ac Co., 80 Me. SM. 
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Ad exclusive privilege only gives to the fraDchiee addi- 
tional value flB property ; and all property is aubject to 
be taken and appropriated to public uses on making pay- 
ment therefor. Therefore, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of an exclusive grant to oonstruct a railroad 
between two named places, or a bridge over a river at a 
certain locality, the State has, and must have, the power 
to make conflicting grants when the public needs seem 
to require them; and the progress of the State could or 
might be embarrassed or stayed by improvident or dis- 
honest State concessions if this were otherwise.' The 
new grant in such caae does not impair the obligation 
of the other, but the obligation is recognized in giving 
compensation for the exclusive privilege. 

Police Regulations ; General Principle. — All property 
and all rights within the jurisdiction of a State are sub- 
ject to the regulations and restraints of its police power, 
except so far as they are removed therefrom by the ex- 
press provisions or implications of the Federal Constitu- 
tion.' The police power may be defined in general 
terms as that power which inheres in the legislature to 
make, ordain, and establish all manner of reasonable 
regulations and laws whereby to preserve the peace and 
order of society and the safety of its membuH, and to 
prescribe the mode and manner in which every one 
may bo use and enjoy that which is bis own as not to 
preclude a corresponding use and enjoyment of their own 
by others.* /-~, 

Interference wUk Federal Powers, — In a preceding 

1 West RiTer Bridge Co. v. Dix, 6 How. 607 ; Eaatern R, K. Co. t>. 
Boston, &C.R.B. Co., Ill Mass. 125; Alabama, &c. R. S. Co. v. Kennj', 
39 Ala. 307; Long Island Water SnpplyCo. v. Brooklyn, 166 U. S. 
6SS. 

» United States v. De Witt, 9 WaU. 41 ; United States u. Heese, 9a 
U. S. S14 ; Mogler v. Eanaai, 123 U. S. 623 ; Qiozza v. Tieman, US 
U. S. 657. 

" LiceoM Cases, 9 How. 504 ; License Tax Cases, 9 Wall. 46S ; Mnnn 
v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 113, 124; Baibier if. ConnoUy, 113U. S. 31. 
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cbapter cases have been mentioned in which attempts by 
the States to exercise this power have been held invalid, 
because they interfered with the proper exercise b; Con- 
, gress of its power in the regulation of commerce,' More 
often State regalations have been qneetioned on the 
gronnd that, under the pretence of regulation, they took 
away rights which were promised and assured by con- 
tract, and thereby impaired the obligation of the contract. 
Regulation of Charter Contracts. — It is not ques- 
tioned that all contract rights are subject to State regu- 
lation, aa all property is. Therefore, though a railroad 
company has a charter not subject to amendment or 
repeal by the legislature, it takes it nevertheless subject 
to such changes as may be made in the general laws and 
constitution, unless as to the subject-matter involved 
the charter constitutes a contract exempting the corpora- 
tion from the operation of such legislation.* And in the 
condnot of business under the charter, the company 
must conform to such rules and regulations as the State 
may estftblish for the safety and protection of those 
being carried by or having transactions with it. There- 
fore the company may be required to fence its track as a 
proper precaution, as well against the trains being 
thrown from the track, as against the destj^ction or loss 
of cattle,* and to fix periodically its chaises and keep them 
posted for the information of the public' The follow- 
ing are also reasonable regalations: requiring all trains 
to check their speed at exposed places;* to carry impar- 

1 Ante, pp. 69-79. 

• PeoiuylTaDia Tt. R. Co. i>. Miller, 132 D. 8. 75. Here ttfter the 
charter was granted, which gave power to condemu land, a constita- 
tioDsl amendment provided that compensa,tion should be mode far in- 
jnrj caused in the cooree of public improremeiits to land not actoallf 
taken for pablic use, and it was held applicable to the corporation. 

« Thorpe v. Rwlroad Co., '27 Vt. 140. 

• Railroad Co. v. Pnllet, 17 Wall. 560. 

• Chica^, 4c. R. R.Co. c. Haggerty, 87 DL 118; Haas f. Bailroad 
Co., 41 Wa. 44 ; PennsjlTania R. R. Co. v. Lewis, 79 Penn. St. 33. 
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tially for all persoDS ; ' to permit other roads to cross the 
railroad track, and to share with them the expense of the 
crossing;* to ring a bell or sound a whistle at crossings, 
or to station a flagman at such, or any other dangerous 
places ; ' to respond in damages in ease the death of any 
person shall be caused by the company's wrongful act, 
neglect, or default;^ and so on. A charter, thea is to', 
: be deemed granted upon condition that the corporation ' 
I shall be subject to such reasonable regulations as to the | 
I conduct of its business as the legislature may prescribe, '' 
1 provided they do not materially interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of its privileges, and only serve to secure the ends 
for which it is organized.' On the other hand, if the 
regulation assumes to take from the company some sob- 
stantial right which its charter confers, it will be void. 
Instances are, the taking away a right to exact toll, 
which had been clearly given ; • imposing upon the com- 
pany new liabilities for something it was expressly per- 
mitted to do; ' and so on.* The limit to the exercise of I 
Uhe police power over charter contracts is substantially l 
jthis: the regulations must have reference to the comfort, | 
;safety, or welfare of society; they must not be in con- 
flict with any of the provisions of the charter, and they 

> Chicago, &c. R. R. Co.w. People, 67 DL 11. 

» Fitchbnrg, &c. R. R. Co. if. Grand Junction R. R. Co, I Allen 
(Mub), 652. 

« Toledo, &c. R. R. Co. t>. JscksoDTille, 67 111. 37. 

* Steamlioat Co. v. Bitrclaf, 30 Ala. 120; Bostou, Ac. R. R. Co. tt. 
State, 32 N. H. 216. 

» Chicago Life Ins, Co. u. Needles, 113 U. S. 574; Baltimore u. Bal- 
timore Trust Co., 1 66 U. S. 673 ; Eagle Ins. Co. v. Ohio, 153 V, 8. 446. 

' Pingrey v. Waflbbtmi, 1 Aik. (Vt.) 264. 

I People V. Flaak Road Co., 9 Mich. 2SS ; Biulej v. Rulroad Co., 4 
Harr. (Del.) 3S9. 

' See WashiogtOD Bridge Co. v. State, 18 Codd. 53; Philadelphia, 
&c. R. R. Co. V. Bowers, 4 Hooa, (Del.) 506. A railroad company 
cannot forty years after its constniction be compelled to pat in at its 
own cOBt reaideace ctoBsingB for adjoining proprietors. People tr, Ry. 
Co., 79 Mich. 471. Compare N. Y. & N. B, R. H. Co. ». Bristol, 151 
n. S. 556. 
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mnat not, under the pretence of regnlalion, take from 
the corporation any of the essential rights and privileges 
which the chaiixr confers. In short, the; must be regu- 
lations ia fact, and not amendmentB of the charter in 
abridgment of the corporate franchisee.' Yet under the 
settled rule that *' the legislature cannot bargain away 
the public health or the public morakj" the State may in 
the exercise of its police power take away tlie right to 
carry on a business which iu its judgment endangers pub- 
lic health or morals, although the business is done by a 
corporation chartered for that purpose.' And where the 
charter reserves to the legislature the power to alter, 
amend, or repeal it, or where it ia granted under a State 
constitution which expressly saves to the legislature 
that right, any change whatever in the contract by l^is- 
lative power is no impairment of the contract.* A legis- 
lature having such a power may therefore exercise 
control over the charges of railroad companies,* though 
' Coolej, Const. Lim,, 6th ed., 710, and casea cited. See Beer Co. 
V. MassachoBettt, 97 U. 8. 25. 

* Beer Co. v. MsBsachnsettB. 97 U. 8. 25 ; Fertilizing Co. p. Hyde 
Park, »T n. a 659; 8Cone v. Missi^ippi, 101 U, S. SU ; Bntchen' 
Union Co. v. Crescent Citj Co., Ill U. S. 746 ; New Oileana Gas Co. 
t>. La. Light Co., 115 U. S. 6s6; Douglas v. Kentncky, 168 U. S. ♦88. 

■ See the right of amendment with its limitations considered in 
Sinking Fand Cases, 99 U. 8. Tod. In Greenwood i>. Freight Co., 105 
TJ. S. 13, the legislature granted, opou compensation made, the fran. 
chisea of one corporation to another. In Spring Valley Water Worke 
V. Scbottler, IIU U. S. 347, a pre-existing right of a company to have 
a Trace in fixing its rates for service was taken away. See also Sioux 
aty By. Co. «. Sioux City, 138 U. asS; Hamilton Gas Light Co. v. 
Hamilton City, 146 U. S. 258. 

* Chicago, &c. H. R. Co. p. Iowa, 94 U. S. 155, This principle has 
been applied even to cases where the power to amend and repeal had 
not been jexpressly reserved, and where power was given to the com- 
pany by its charter to tlx its rates. Railroad Commission Cases, 
116U.8.307J GeorgiaBankingCo.r.8mitli,la8U.S.174. "Agrant 
in general terms of anthority to fix rates is not a rennnciation of the 
right of legislative control bo as to secnre reasonable rates. ... It is only 
where there is an unmistakable manifestatioii of a purpose to place the 
unrestricted right in the corporation to determine rates . . . that the 
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it caDDot fix rates or empower a commiBsion to do bo 
finally without opportunilj for a judicial hearing on the 
qaeetion ot their reaBonableness. ' 

Miacellaneous Cases. — Some police relations have 
been contCBted, aa amounting to a virtual destiactioa of 
property; for example, those prabibitiDg the sale of 
spirituoQB or malt liquors as a beverage, and those estab- 
lishing limits in cities within which buildings of wood 
shall not be conBtmcted or repaired. But there is no 
doubt that the legislature in its diacretiOD may eetabliah 
such regulations.* 

Implied Contracts. — Implied contracts, as well as 
those made in express terms, are within the protection 
of the Constitution.* Under this head may be classed 
judgments and decrees, and all statutory liens and rights 
of redemption when they spring from or originate in con- 
tracts, and are in accordance with the law wlien the con- 
ti-act was made.* 

State Control of Remedies. — What is said further on 
respecting the control of remedies by the State is appli- 
cable as well to contracts as to other rights. But the 
State must always give some remedy, and it must be 
substantially the equivalent of that which was provided 
by law when the contract waB made. The withdrawal of 
the remedy for a time by atajklaws is an impairment of 
the obligation of contracts.' So is any law which, nnder 

paver ... to intBrfera can be dBni«d," Stone o. Taioo, &c. R. R. Co., 
62 Miss. 607. Bnt the State catmot control the rates charged tor inter- 
state camajfe. Wabash, 4c. Rj. Co. i>. Illinois, 118 U. S. 557. 

I Chicago, ftc Kj. Co. p. MinnsBota, 134 U. S. 418 ; Co*inRtor, Ac 
Turnpike Co. o. Sandford, 184 U. S. S7B ; Smyth v. Ames, 169 D. a 
466; and see ante, p. 261. 

' License Casee, 5 How. 5(M; Mngler v. Kansas, ] S3 U. 8. 623; 
Commonwealth B, Intoxicating Liqnors, 115 Mass. 153; Iniuiince Co. 
V. Brown, U Mich. 865. See Tianspottatioo Co. p. Chicago, 99 U. 8. 
635. 

' Fisk V. Jefferson Police Jnry, 116 U. S. 131. 

« Gnnn v. Barry, 15 Wall. 610. 

* Cooley, Const. Lim,, Sth ed., p. 354, and caaea cit«d. 
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the pretence of cbaDging the remedy, nndertakea to 
compel the party to accept sometbiDg different in the 
place of that for which he contracted; aa, for example, 
land at an appraisal in the place of money.' So is any 
law which gives a preference in payment of one creditor 
over another, which the law when their contracts were 
made did not give, even though the preferred creditor is 
the State itself.* So is any law which takes away from 
the creditor any snbstantial right which the contract 
assured to him; for example, the right to the posseseion 
of mortgaged lands until the mortgage debt is paid.' So 
is any law which so far increases the exemptions from 
executions issued on judgments as seriously to impair 
the value of the remedy, and reduce the probabilities of 
collection.* £ven the power to tax may sometimes be- 
come an important element in the obligation of a con- 
tract Thns, if a city contracts debts at a time when it 
has by law ample power to levy taxes for their payment, 
the creditor has a right to rely upon this power as the 
means by the employment of which his debt shall be 
satisfied, and the State cannot afterwards withdraw the 
power or so restrict it as to render payment by means 
thereof impossible, and an act for that purpose would be 
inoperative as to existing debts.' 

Reasonable limitation laws a State may always pass, 
and make them applicable to existing contracts.* So the 

1 MeCrackeii v. Hayward. ! How. 608. 

» Baringa u. Dabaey, 19 Wall, 1. 

» Mtmdj D. Monroe, 1 Mich. 68. Or tlie right to apply the coupons 
of State obligrtionB in pajment of State taxea. Poindexter d. Oreea- 
how, lU n. S. 270. and casea cited. 

< Gnnn o. Barry, 15 Wall. 610. Time of redemption cannot be 
Bhortened or lengthened after tan sale. Hall d. State, 39 Fla. 79. 
See also Cooley, CodbI. Lim., 6th ed., 353. 

* Von Hofhuan v. Qnincy, 4 Wall. 535 ; Galena b. Amy, 5 Wall. 
70S; BroDghton v. Pensacola, 93 U. S. 366; Nelson i>. St. Martin's 
Parish, 111 tt. 8. 716. 

• Bell V. Morrison, I Pet. 351 ; Terry r. Anderson, 95 U. S. 628; 
and may radnce the rate of interest on jadgments obtained before the 
passage of the act. Morley v. Lake Shore Ry. Co., 146 U. S. 162. 
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State may make and enforce insolvent laws when there 
iB no national bankrupt law in exiatenoe, and nuder 
these may diacharge debtors from further liability on 
their contracts on sach terms and conditions as shall be 
reasonable. But snch laws can only be applied to con- 
tracts subsequently made witliia the State, and between 
residents thereof.^ 

Contracts of Guaranty. — Contracts of suretyship or 
of secondary liability are as much within the protection 
of the GoDstitutioa as are the principal contracts which 
they secure, or on which they depend. Therefore, where 
the law makes stockholders in a corporation liable for 
the corporate debts, the liability, so far as existing debts 
are concerned, is one which cannot be taken away or 
reduced by a change in the law.^ But penalties imposed 
by statute may be released by statute at any time before 
they are actually recovered.' 

Objectionable Consider ationa. — The fact that a con- 
tract had its origin in a consideration now recognized 
as immoral and insufficient is immaterial, provided it 
was sufficient under the law i at the time. Thei-efore, 
contracts for the purchase price of staves were enforced 
after emancipation, notwithstanding the State by its 
constitution had pi-ovided that they should not be; the 
States having no more power to impair the obligation 
of a contract by constitutional provision than by any 
other law.' 

Adding to Contracts. — It is as incompetent to import 
new terms into a contract as it ia to take away or detract 
from the force of those already there. But this point 
will receive some attention hereafter. 

I Ogdeac. Sftnnden, la Wheat. 373; Baldwin t>. Hale, 1 WaU.aS3; 
Catbee s. Mbboq, 64 N. H. lo. 

' OchilCree v. Rulroad Co., SI Wall. 249. 

« Coafiscatiaa Ciises, T Wall. 454; United Statei o. i;7iien, 11 
Wall. 88. 

* White V. Hart, IS Wall. 646. See Delmar v. Ingarance Co., 14 
Wall. 661 ; Matsh v. Burroughs, I Woods, 463 ; Swain e. Seanuuu, B 
Wall. 254. 
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/« Conffreag restrained? — That Congrees should not 
have been prohibited from impairing the obligation of 
contracts, as the Statee were, ma; well excite some sur- 
prise. It was certainlj never intended that Congresa 
under any circnmstancea shoold exercise ttiat tyrannical 
power, and it probably never occurred to any one as 
possible that it woold ever attempt to do bo. While, if 
it should attempt it, in the case of private contracts, the 
act, it would seem, might well be held not to be legiti- 
mate l^islation, and therefore incompetent and void,' 
yet the clause is considered not to apply to congi'essional 
legislation.* In respect to contracts by the govemment 
itself, BO long as they remain executory, if it shall 
choose not to perform them, there can be no redress. A 
govemment cannot be compelled to pay its debts against 
its will by any process short of war or of forcible re- 
prisal. And Congress may indirectly impair the obliga- 
tion of private contracts, through its power to debase 
the currency and to establish and change the law of 
tender, as it did to some extent in the act making 
treasury notes a lawful tender in payment of pre-existing 
debts. For such wrongs only the political remedies can 
be available. v 

Section IL — FaoTECnOK to Property. 

Ths Constitution. — The Fifth Amendment to the 
Constitution provides that no person shall be deprived 
of property without due process of law. This provision 
is a restraint upon the Federal powers only. The Four- 
teenth Amendment supplements this by providing that 
no State shall deprive any person of property without due 
process of law. 

What is Property? — That is property which is recog- 
nized as such by the law, and nothing else is or can be. 
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"Property and law are bom and mnat die togetber. Be- 
fore the laws, there was no property ; take away the laws, 
all property ceases." ' In America the law which deter- 
mines what ia property is for the most part the common 
or customary law, though to this some additions are made 
by statute. Whatever a man produces by the labor of 
his hand or his brain, whatever he obtains in exchange 
for something of his owd, and whatever is given to 
him, the law will protect him in the use, enjoyment, and 
disposition of. The wild beast is the property of him 
who captures and snbdnes it, provided he keeps it sub- 
jected to his dominion; game belongs to him who slays it, 
and so on. The natural increase of domestic animals is 
the property of the owner of the mother, and the nataral 
pioductions of the soil, as well as the crops produced by 
the labor of man, belong to him who owns the soil. And 
the right to continue the practice of the learned profes- 
sions is property which cannot arbitrarily be taken 
away.' 

When an article either intrinsically or by the use to 
which it is pnt becomes prejudicial, the law may with- 
draw from it the attribute of property, and then any one 
may be at liberty to destroy it. When anything becomes 
a nuisance, the party incommoded may destroy it if the 
nuisance cannot otherwise be abated; and if the public 
are incommoded, the right to abate is general. Some- 
times things are declared nuisances by law because of 
their injurious influence upon the morals of the commu- 
nity; as, for example, lottery tickets when kept for sale, 
the implements by means of which games of chance are 
played, when kept for gambling, and intoxicating liquors 
when offered for sale in violation of law. But when the 
wrong consists solely in the use to which an article, not 
a nuisance in itself, is put, the owner's property in it 

> Bentham, Ftiociplea of the Civil Code, ch. 8. 
* Dent V. West Virginia, 129 U. 8. 114. See Hawker v. New York, 
170 U. S. 189. 
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cannot be taken away until it tiaa been judicially deter- 
miDed that a breadi of the law has been committed.* 
A private citizen cannot determine for liimeelf that a 
property right in some other person haa been forfeited by 
disobedience of law.* 

Who restrained. — The prohibitions of the Constitu- 
tion apply to all departments of government, and to all 
private citizens- The executive must of course always 
show authority of law for his action: and when this is 
out of his power, what he does cannot be by due process 
of law. All ministerial officers must show warrant for 
everything they assume to do in apparent disturbance of 
the rights of others. The judiciary, from the highest 
courts to the lowest, must exercise its authority within 
the limits permitted by law, or it will act without juris- 
diction, and therefore without due process. 

The validity of judicial action is tested by the one 
question, Wi^ it done with jurisdiction? Jurisdiction 
is commonly said to be, first, of the subject-matter, and, 
second, of the persons concerned. The former divides 
itself into territorial and subjective. Every court has 
its territorial jurisdiction assigned to it by law, and its 
process is inoperative outside the prescribed limits. 
And within those limits the court may take cognizance of 
such causes of action as may be committed to it by law, 
and by the acts of parties having a right to bring suit , 
For example, the Circuit Court of the United States for 

1 The Supreme Coart of the United States and the Sapreme CoutCi 
of neTei&t of the States have upheld laws proTiding for the ianmutij 
deetmctioD of property of little Talae. where its use wai nnlawful and 
ila destruction necesssiy to effect the object of the statnte. Lawton r. 
Steele, 152 U. S. 133. The etatement of the test seems to be settled 
law where the piopert; is of considerable value. Dunn b. Bnileigh, 
62 Me. 24. 

3 Fisher v. McQirr, I Gray (Mass.), I. Under no ciicnmBtances 
can a State take private propert; of ooe person and give it to another 
for his private nse, as was attempted by a law reqniiing a railroad 
company to grant a location for an elevator on its right of way. Mis- 
■oari Pac. By. v. Hebraska, 164 U. S, 403. 
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the District of Delaware has a territorial jarisdictiOD 
within that State only; but to ascertain what may be 
the subject-matter of a suit in that court, it is necessary 
to consult the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, and sometimes also the common law. The Con- 
stitution prescribes to what cases the jurisdiction may 
be extended: the laws of Congress extend it to all these 
cases, or to lera than all, as shall be deemed wise; but 
these laws are made with those common law principles in 
view which determine what causes of action are local, and 
what are transitory. Thus, the Constitution permits a 
citizen of another State to sue a citizen of Delaware 
in the United States courtu; the law of Congress authoi^ 
izes the suit to be brought in the United States Circuit 
Court only when the amount or value in controversy 
exceeds five hundred dollars. But if the matter in dis- 
pute was the recovery of possession of land in another 
State, it could not be brought in Delaware, because such 
an action is local, and must be brought where the land 
is ; while if it was the recovery of the amount of a promis- 
sory note, it wonld be immaterial where the right of ac- 
tion arose, as such an action is always transitory; by 
which is meant, that it may be brought wherever service 
can be obtained, if the local law permits. 

Consent can never confer jnrsidiction of the subject- 
matter of suits.' Coui-ts are created and their jurisdic- 
tion limited and defined, on consideratious of general 
public policy, and parties cannot be suffered of their 
own discretion to modify and enlarge these limits. 
Therefore, where a court by law has no authority to take 
cognizance of a particular subject- matter in controversy, 
if it shall proceed to do so either party to the controversy 
may repudiate its action at any stage of the proceedings, 
and refuse to be bound by them ; and his previous coa- 

' Mordecni v. Lindiay, 19 How. 139 ; Moctgomei; t<. Audersoa, 21 
How. 386 ; Coffin v. Tracy, 8 Caioeg (N, T.), 128 ; Preston o. BoetOD, 
12 Pick. (Mass.) 7 ; Green i: Collini, 6 Ired. (N. C.) 139. 
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sent to them, hovever formal, can never be an impedi- 
ment to his rejecting them.' This ia the conclusive 
reason why divorces obtained colluaively by citizens of 
one State in the tribunals of another are wholly inopera- 
tive and null ; for no court of one State can take cc^ni- 
zauce of the domestic relations of another with a view 
to their dissolution.' 

Jurisdiction of the persons of litigants ie acquired by 
courts in the following ways: — 1. Of the plaintiff, by 
his voluntary institution of suit; and, 2. Of the defend- 
ant, by his being served with legal process at the com- 
mencement of suit, or by his voluntary appearance in 
euit without process, or after irregolar service of process. 
This Jurisdiction may always be given to courts by 
consent of the party, provided the subject-matter of the 
controversy is within their jurisdiction. 

Some cases are said to proceed in rent, because the 
process which begins them is served upon the thing which 
is the subject of controversy, instead of upon parties, 
and the pleadings and other proceedings take notice of 
the thing in litigation, and not of those interested in it. 
The law or the practice of the court may require notice 
to be given in some form to the parties concerned before 
final judgment, but the jurisdiction is obtained by the 
original seizure or service. 

Irregularities in Judicial Action. — When a coart has 
acquired jurisdiction, it may nevertheless exercise it 
irregularly. An irregularity consists in the failure to 
observe that particular course of proceeding which, con- 
formably to the practice of the court, ought to have been 
observed in the case. It is a general rnle that, while a 
want of jurisdiction renders the proceedings of a court 

1 BoBtwick c. Perking, 4 0«. 47 ; Ginn c. Bogen, 9 DL 131 ; White 
V. Bnchtuiui, 6 Cold. (Tenn.) 32. 

* Cheerer v. Wilson, 9 Wall. 108 ; HoSmaa v. Hoffman, 4B K. T. 
30 ( People 0. Dawell. 25 Mich. 847 ; Leith u. Leith, 39 K. H. 20. See 
Coolejr, CoDit. Lim., 6th ed., pp. 494, 49S, and esses dt«d. 
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void, an irregularity only subjects them to be avoided on 
a direct proceediog instituted for the purpose.' The 
proper proceeding la either, — 1. An application to the 
court in which the irregularity occurred, to set aside all 
action based upon or affected by it; or, 2. The removal 
of the case to some appellate court or jurisdiction for the 
correction of the error as right and justice may require. 
But an irr^ular step cannot l)e taken advantage of in 
a collateral proceeding, but must be considered valid, 
while a want of jurisdiction may always be inquired into, 
and the enforcement of a judgment obtained without 
jurisdiction can never be due procesB of law. 

Divesting Rights by Legislation. — The legislature 
makes the laws, but cannot pass judgments or decrees, 
or make a law that ie such in substance." It must 
"govern by promulgated, established laws, not to be 
varied in particular cases, but to have one rule for rich 
and poor, for the favorite at court and the countryman 
at plough." * Nevertheless the general laws of the State 
may make different regulations for different kinds of 
business, and prescribe different rules for the different 
classes of people who compose the State. The mles of 
civil capacity and criminal responsibility are justly and 
properly made for different claBses of people; for minora 
and adults, for males and females, for the sound in mind 
and the insane, for those engaged in hazardous employ* 
ments and those who are not, and so on. If an employ- 
ment is one which concerns the general public, and 
requires for its proper usefulness that it should bave the 
unhesitating confidence of the public, — as in the cases 
of bankers and carriers of passengers, — it may be proper 

> While V. Crow, 1 10 U. S. 183 ; Weiss v. Gaerinean, 109 Ind. 438 ; 
Levaa v. MillhoUand, 114 Penn. St. 49. 

* lyson V. School Direceore, SI Pemi. Bt. 9] Gaioea tt. Bofoid, 1 
Daoa (Kj.), 481. 

■ Locke OQ Civil Goveniment, § 14S; Griffin v. CnmuDgliam, SO 
Grat. (Va.) 31, 
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that Bpecia] and even severe regnlations be established to 
prevent the confidence being abused, and to insnre that 
the public reliance shall be justified. To compel the 
observance of these under penalties is neither nnjast 
nor unconstitutional. ' 

Vested Rights. — The teat of unlawful interference 
with property is that vested rights are abridged or taken 
away. Bightu are vested, in contradistinction to being 
expectant or contingent. They are vested when the 
right to enjoyment, present or prospective, has become 
the property of some particular person or persons as a 
present interest.' Tfaey are expectant, when they depend 
upon the continued existence of a present condition of 
things until the happening of some future event. They 
are contingent, when they are only to come into exist- 
ence on an event or condition which may not happen or 
be performed until some other event may prevent their 
vesting. 

Bights in Expectation. — The man who to-day erects 
buildings and puts in them machinery for the manufac- 
ture of some important article of common consumption, 
on the importation of which the law imposes a tariff 
duty which is practically prohibitory, may expect that 
this will continue in force, and that he will in conse- 
quence reap large profits from his manufactory. Bnt he 
has no vested right in the general laws of his country 
which entitles him to insist that any one of them shall 
remain unchanged for his benefit;* and if the duty shall 

1 See Hawfcer v. New York, 170 U. S. 189. 

' Forexample, astopabliclanila, a pnicliiiser baa no Teeted interest 
till he has done everything reqaired bj law to be done bj him to com- 
plete his title. Campbell v. Wade, 132 V. S. 34. 

' " A person has no propert;, no Tested interest, in anj rule of the 
conunon law. , . . Bights of property, which bare heen created bj the 
common law, cannot be taken away without dne process ; bnt the law 
itself as a nile of condoct may be changed at tbe will, or even at the 
wbim, of tbe legiilatnre, nnleaa prevented by conetitatioiial limita- 
titaa." Miumi'.imuoiB,94n. S. 113, 134. 
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be removed, and hia property rendered worthlesB in eon. 
eeqaence, he ie neverthelesB deprived of no right. All 
statntory priviloges depend upon thia principle, and they 
may be taken away by cbangea in the general laws at 
any time. The privilege of exemption from arreet, ex- 
emption from taxation, exemption of property from 
forced sale on execution, and exemption from jury dnty, 
are all within the principle. Even an exemption from 
military duty, granted by the law after full performance 
of duty for some previoualy fixed period, may be with- 
drawn when the exigencies of the State appear to re- 
quire it.' 

So the rulea of descent may be changed in the legisla- 
tive discretion, though thereby the expectations of livii^ 
persons under the previous laws are disappointed. The 
living have no heirs, and the laws which provide who 
shall be their heirs in the event of their death are only 
expressive of present views of what is l>est, and may he 
changed as these views change; and no vested rights 
can be impaired, since no rights under these laws can 
vest while the owner of the estate is living. The 
expectation is not property ; it cannot be sold ormort- 
gi^ed; it is not subject to debts; and it is not in any 
manner taken notice of by the law until the moment of 
the owner's death, when the statute of descents as it 
then exists comes in, and for reasons of general public 
policy passes the estate to persons standing in certain 
degrees of relationship to the deceased, in preference to 
all others. It is not until that moment that there is any 
vested right in the person who becomed heir.* 

So qualities annexed to estates, and to afFect their 
enjoyment in the futnre, may be cbang'ed when the 
interests of the owners are not rendered less beneficial. 
Estates tail may be changed into estates in fee simple, 

I Commonwealtli b. Bird, 12 Mass, 443 ; Swinille d. Brooks, 34 Ga. 
67 ; Mnrphf o. People, 37 lU. 447 ; State v. Wright, 53 Me. 328. 
■ Cooley, Const. Lim., 6tli ed., 439. 
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estates in joint tenancy into estates in commoo.' So 
the expectant right of the husband to an estate by the 
curtesy in his wife's lands may be taken away by general 
legislation at any time before it has become initiate 
by the birth of living issue of the marriage,* and the 
expectant right of the wife to dower in her husband's 
lands at any time before it has passed from the condi- 
tion of expectancy and become perfected by the hus- 
band's death.' The marriage gives no vested right in 
either of these cases. 

Trust Interests. — Where one holds property for 
another, the vested right which the law regards is not 
that of the trufitee, but of the beneficiary. It is a per- 
fectly legitimate exercise of legislative power to convert 
equitable estates into legal, thereby wholly divesting the 
trustee of his legal ownership. The Statute of Uses ' had 
this for its main purpose, and its general features have 
been re-enacted in many States of the Union, and recog- 
nized by judicial decision in others. Trusts arising by 
construction of law to prevent frauds are subject to a like 
legislative control, but with this limitation: that, as the 
legislature cannot adjudge that a fraud has been com- 
mitted, the supposed trustee, if he claims the property, 
must have a right to a judicial hearing upon his claim be- 
fore he can be dispossessed. And as between those who 
claim adversely as beneficiaries the legislature can never 
decide, but they must be left to litigate their conflicting 
claims in the courts.' 

> Holbrook B. Finney, 4 Mass. 465 ; Borghardt v. Tumei, 12 Pick. 
(Masa.) 534. See Comstock v. Gay, SI Conn. 45. 

' Breeding v. Davia, 77 Va. 639; Hathon v. Lyon, 2 Mich. 93. A 
Btatnte declaring that profits from the wife's property should not be 
BubjecC to the basband'e debts, is valid as far as it affects future rents 
and profits. Baker's Executors i'. Kilgore, 145 U. S. 487. 

' Lucas V. Sawyer, 17 Iowa, 517; Noel v. Ewing, 9 Ind. 37; Pratt 
V. Tefft, 14 Mich. 191 ; Weatervelt v. Gregg, 13 N. Y. 202. 

* Stat. 27 Heu. vnl, c. 10. 

* Cash, Appellant, e Mich. 193 ; Lane t>. Botman, 4 Ul. S38. 
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Curative Laws. — One method in which beneficial in- 
tercets are protected by legislation is by a retrospective 
correction of errors and defects in conveyances. A lead- 
ing case on the subject was one in which a statute was 
passed to validate certain leases of land which under 
previous judicial decisions had been declared inopera- 
tive. By the express terms of the statute it was made 
applicable to pending suits in which contracts of leasing 
might come in qnestion. It was sustained as undoubt- 
edly valid, though it was contested as a law impairing 
the obligation of contracts.* Manifestly, it bad no sach 
effect as was pretended ; it rather imported into the con- 
tract an obligation which the parties had attempted, but 
failed, to incorporate in it. And thia is the principle 
on which all such laws maybe snstained; they merely 
give legal validity to what the parties have attempted to 
accomplish; converting their invalid ^reements into 
the valid conveyances which they undertook to make. 
Presumptively, therefore, these laws further the intent 
the parties had in view. 

It may happen that the grantor in the invalid convey- 
ance, when he finds the title has not been transferred, 
may desire to take advantage of the invalidity, and may 
insist that he has a vested right which the legislature 
cannot take away. But obviously he has in such a case 
no equitable right. In equity he is considered as hold- 
ing for the benefit of the party to whom he undertook to 
convey; and, as has been well said, "Conita do not 
regard rights as vested contrary to the justice and equity 
of the case,"* 

This principle has been applied to the conveyances of 
married women, and they have been validated retro- 

1 Satterlee b. MathewHim, 16 S. & R. (Pemt.) 169; B. c. in error, 2 
Pat. 380. 

* Stats v. Nevark, 27 N. J. 18N, 197; Foster v. Essex Bank, 16 
Mass. 345 ; Bntwn v. Nev York, 63 N. T. 239 ; CheatQnt v. Shane'a 
Leseee, 16 Ohio, 599; Read v. PlaCtsmoath, 107 U. S. fi68. See Gigas 
V. United States Mortgage Co., 108 U. 8. 477. 
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Bpectively, though they were so entirely void in their 
origin that they did not constitate even a contract, or 
raise an equity which conid be taken notice of Judicially.* 
The woman has no right to complain if the law which 
prescribed forme for her protection shall interfere when 
Justice demands it, to preclude her taking advantage of 
an imperfection in her own act.' 

If, however, the grantor in the invalid conveyance shall 
BnbBcqnently convey in due form of law to a bona fide 
purchaser, the previona deed cannot afterwards be cor- 
rected to his prejudice. The reason is, that he has equi* 
ties equal to those of the first purchaser, and having 
connected the legal title with these, his right, according 
to well settled rules of the courts of equity, has become 
unassailable.' And if the defective conveyance was 
one which for any other reason was inoperative; as 
where the grantor assumed to convey by it contrary to 
conditions or qualifications which, for the benefit of 
othera, were imposed upon his title, or in fraud of the 
rights of others whose representative or agent he was, 
it is not in the power of the legislature to validate it 
retrospectively, since validating it would divest equities 
instead of perfecting them.* An invalid will, or trust 
in a will, can never be helped after the testator's death, 
for the obvious reason that titles vest under it imme- 
diately.* 

The defects in conveyances and contracts which render 
them inoperative arise from two causes : — 1. Defect in 
legal capacity in the party making them; 2. Failure to 

> Watoon n. Mercer, 8 Pet. 88; tJDderwo6d u. Lilly, 10 8. & B. 
(Peuu.) 97; DentMl v. Waidie, 30 Cal. 138. 

> Goshom D. PnrceU, II Ohio St. 641. 

' BrintoD n. SeeveiB. 12 Iowa,S89 ; Le Bois r. Brsmel, 4 How. 449 ; 

Sherwood V. Fleming, S.S TexM, 408 (Snpplemsnt). 

* Shook D. Brown, 61 Penn. St. 320. 

* Hilliard D. Millet, 10 Penn. St. 326; Greenongh n. Greeoongh, 
1 1 Penn. St. 489 ; Alton's Appeal, 67 Penn. St. 341 ; State v. Warren, 
SB Md. 338. 
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observe some legal formality in their execation. The 
former may arise from uoDa|j;e, coverture, or guardian- 
ship, or it may be a defect of intelligent will. Tbe dis- 
abilities wliich are imposed by the law itself may be 
removed or modified by a ctiange in tbe law. The same 
is true of legal formalities: the statute establishes what 
are deemed important, and the statute may dispense with 
tbem. And the general rule is this; it is competent for 
the legislature to give retrospectively the capacity it 
might have given in advance, and to dispense retrospec- 
tively with any formality it might have dispensed with 
in advance.^ But it can never, either prospectively or 
retrospectively, dispense with the act of assent, and 
tberefore cannot validate the deed of an insane person. ^ 
The power to correct applies to all classes of con- 
tracts. A marriage defective in formalities of execu- 
tion may be validated retrospectively;' so may notes 
and bills issued by a corporation on which the power 
has not been conferred by its charter ; * so may n^otiable 
paper which is wholly or in part void for usury.* It is 
not an uncommon exercise of legislative power to 
validate the imperfect contracts of municipal corpo- 
rations, whether the defect consists in a want of original 
power iu the corporation to do what was attempted, 
or in n^lect of proper formalities in entering into 
them.' 

I Single D. SnperriBors of Marathon, 3B Wis. 363. 

* KoQtHong V. Wolf, 35 Mo. 174. 

* Goshen v. StoDington, 4 Conn. S09. 

' Lewis V. McEIvain, 16 Ohio, 347 ; Trnateea v. McGsngh;, H Ohio 
St. 162. 

' Saviags Bank v. Allen, SB Conn. 97 ; Thompson p. Hot^tui, 6 
Minn. 29S; Patmelee t>. Lawrence, 48 HI. 331 ; Woodruff v. Scraggy 
37 Ark. 26. 

* Booth V. Woodbtiiy, 33 Conu. 118; Cniwell p. HopkinUn, 45 
N. H. 9 ; AM V. Gleim, 62 Penn. St. 432 ; State n. Demorfist, 3S N. J, 
628 ; Coffman r. Keightle;, 24 Ind. S09 : Mills c. Charlton, 23 Wis. 
400; Morris f. State, G2 Tes. 723. See Mattinf^j' v. Diatiiet of Co- 
lombia, 97 U. S. 687 i Stmsser v. Fort Wajne, 100 lod. 445. 
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Curing Defects in Judicial Proeeedinga. — It ia a well 
settled priooiple that the legialature oan never, by retro- 
epective proceedings, cure a defect of jurisdictioa in the 
proceediDgs of coui'te. The reason is maoifest. Sach 
proceedings being utterly void, they would acquire 
vitality as Judicial acts, if at all, by the legislative act 
exclusively, and the curative act must therefore be iu its 
nature a judgment.' But mere irregularitieB in judicial 
proceedings may always be cured retrospectively. A 
leading case was where a sale in a paitition case was 
ineffectual, because the purchase was made by several, 
and the deed was made to one only. But it appeared 
t^at the deed was so made by mutual agreement of all, 
for convenience in making subsequent sales and convey- 
ances, and a healing statute was consequently in further- 
ance of justice, and unobjectionable.* So execution 
sales have been validated where the defect consisted in 
an overchai^e of officer's fees on the execution,* and 
sales by cxecotors and guardians where various irregu- 
larities existed not affecting the substantial interests of 
the parties concerned-* Indeed, it is not uncommon to 
provide by general law that certain speciGed defects 
and irregularities occurring in such sales shall not affect 
them; and the right to enact such a law is undoubted.* 

Adminiatrative Proceedings. — The same principle 
applies in all administrative proceedings. For example, 
irregular proceedings in taxation may be made good 

' HcDaniel o, CorreU, 19 IB. 226; Denn? b. Mattoon, 2 AUeii 
(MsM.), 361 ; State v. Doherty, 60 Me. B04. A legiBlative act cannot 
anthorize ctmrta to chaDKC the effect of decrees nhich have become 
final Roche v. Waters, 72 Md. 264. 

' Eeamey v. Taylor, 15 How. 494. See Boyce i>. Sinclui, 3 Bnah 
(KyO. 261. 

» Beach B. Walker, 6 Conn. 190- 

• DariB V. State Banlt, 7 Ind. 316; Lacaa v. Tncker, 17 lod. 41. 

* Toll ». Wright, 37 Mich. 93. Thia whole matter of RetroactiTa 
Lmra ia folly and caiefnlly examined in Mi. Wade'a treatise on that 
■abject. 
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retrospectively,* bat subject to this limitation, that there 
must originally have been in the officers jurisdiction to 
impose the levy; and they must have made it in accord- 
ance with the general principleB which nndetlie the power 
to tax.' An instance of the failure to observe these 
principles voald be a levy without an apportionment 
among the subjects taxed; an arbitrary levy being no 
tax at all. And a tax sale effected by fraud is incapable 
of confirmation.* Defects in execution or mortg^e 
sales, or in the execution of any statutory power, may 
be cured under the same rules.* And so may irregulari- 
ties in the proceedings of public and private cor- 
porations.* 

Rights of Act-wn. — It is not oompetent by legislation 
to bring into existence and establish against a party a 
demand which previously he was neither l^ally nor 
equitably bound to recognize and satisfy.* On the other 
hand, it is not competent for the l^islatnre to deprive 
a party of a r^ht of action accrning to him under the 
rules of the common law, or in accordance with its prin- 
ciples. Therefore the right to redress for illegal arrests 
cannot be taken away ; ' neither can the right to recover 
back taxes illegally exacted," nor the right to have a 



U. S. Sll. 

* People V. Ljncb, 51 CaL 19 ; Eoiuemau v. £eut Circnit Judge, 
S8 Mich. 364. 

» Conwaj «. Cable, 37 111. SB. 

* Allan f. ArchST, 49 Me. 346 ; Commonwealth e. ManhaU, GE> 
Penn. St. 328. 

Thompaon v. Le« Conntj, 3 Wall. 327; Mitchell v. Deads, 49 DL 
416; Stateu. Gnttenbnrg.aSN. J.419, 

* Medford n. Learned, 16 Mass. SIB ; Albertson v. Landon, 43 Conn. 
309 i People d. SnpemBocg, 43 N. T. 130 ; Ohio, &c. B. R. Co. u. Lackey, 
78 ni. 55 ; Cottrel v. Union Pac. Rj. Co., 21 Pac Rep, 416 (Idaho) ; 
Miller i>. Bnan, 73 Cal. 462. 

' Johnson v. Jones, 44 HI. 142 ; Griffin v. Wilcox, 21 Ind. 370. 

* Eobbard p. Bcaiaerd, 35 Conn. S6S. 
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void tax Bale set aside.* Nor can conditiooB to the 
exercise of the right be imposed, which are of a nature 
to render it practically of no value.* 

A statute of limitation takes away no right of prop- 
erty. Such a statnte preecribee a reasonable time within 
which a party claiming legal rights which another with- 
holds shall commence legal proceedings for their enforce- 
ment, and it withdraws the privilege of Buing if the time 
is suffered to elapse without action.* This is a proper 
and reasonable r^nlation of a light; not a denial of 
it* And when the time limited by the statute haB been 
suffered to elapse withont suit, so that the right of action 
is gone, it is not competent to revive it by retrospective 
legislation, since this would be equivalent to creating a 
new demand.' But all limitation acts must allow to 
claimants a reasonable opportunity to assert their rights 
in court, and one entirely and manifestly unreasonable 
in the time it gives is void.' 

It ie a rule of construction that a statnte of limitation 

> WilBon V. McHenna, 52 HL 4a 

* McFarlAud c Butler, B Minn. 116; WiUoa d. McKeona, 5S 131. 
43 ; Lassitter ti. Le«, 6S Ala. U87. Compare Conts v. Hill, 41 Ark. 149. 
BnC an action for a forfeiture, given by and depending on atstate, 
irill be gone if, before recoTerj, the BtotDte is repealed witboot ex- 
presdy saving It. Ante, p. 344 ; Miller v. White, SO N. Y. 13!l ; Biei- 
tung V. Linilaaer, 37 Mich. SIT. 

■ Bell V. Honison, 1 Pet. 3SI ; Koahkonong v. Burton, lOi U. S. 
666. 

* Bell V. Morrison, I Pet. 351 ; Wheeler v. Jacknn, 137 D. S. US; 
State B. JooeH. 21 Md. 43S ; Pitman i>. Bnmp. 5 Dreg. 17. 

» Brent i'. Chapman, 5 Cranch, 358 ; Luckhart v. Horn, 1 Woode, 
628; ReformedChiirchv.&choalcnift.65 N.Y. 134; Atkinson t>. Dnn- 
lap. 50 Me. Ill ; Taney e. Yancy, 5 Heisk. S53; Horbach b. Miller, 
4 Neb. 31 ; Bradford v. Shine, 13 Fla. 393. In Campbell n. Hole, 115 
TJ. S. 630, it is held that there is a distinction between property ad- 
versely held and a promiee to pay a debt ; that one has no property iti 
the bar of the statnte as a defence to the promise, hnt that the repeal 
revives the right to recover against him on his agreement. 

■ Ferelea d. Watertown, BBtgs. 79; HatC u. Bostwick, 14 Fla. 162; 
Berry v. Bamadell, 4 Met <Kj.) 292 ; Ludwig v. Steward, 32 Mich. 27. 
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does not apply to suits instituted by the State iteeif, 
QDlees it is so provided in express terms.^ And State 
statntea cannot limit suits by tlie United States.' 

Semedies. — The power to provide remedies for all 
civil wrongs, and to change them when found ineffectual, 
or when others shall promise to be more effectual, is and 
must be continuous. The citizen has no vested right to 
any particular remedy, and the State may therefore take 
away at discretion those it provides, and substitute 
others which shall apply to wrongs already committed 
as well as to those which may be committed thereafter.' 
The exceptions to this general statement are, that the 
remedy given must be one which recognizes and gives 
effect to the obligation of the conli'act when the wrong 
grows out of non-performance of contract,* and it must 
in any case be a. remedy calculated to give redress, and 
not merely colorable.' A judgment for a tort, not 
being based upon the assent of parties, is not a contract, 
and the means of enforcing such a judgment may be 
taken away entirely.* And no right in property is vio- 
lated, and no wrong done, when a new or additional 
remedy is given for a right or equity previously in 
existence, and not sufficiently provided for before. This 
often becomes important to the accomplishment of effect- 
ual justice.^ 

An alteration in the rules of evidence is often one 
of the most serious modifications of remedies; but the 

1 Gibson V. Chontean, 13 Wall. 92. 
' United Stiit«a v. lIoaT, 2 Moaon, 311. 

• Railroad Co. a. Hecht, 95 U. S. 168 ; TenaBBsee u. Sneed, 96 U. 8. 
69 ; New Oricans, &c, R, R. b. New Orleans, 151 U. S. 219. 

* McCracken b, Hajward, S How. 608; Gantle^r'a Lessee v. Ewjng, 
3 How, 707 ; Bronsoa v. Kinzie, 1 How. 311. 

» Oatman u. Bond, 15 Wis. 20; Walker «. Whitehead, IS Wall. 314. 

" Loniaiana v. New Orleans, 109 U. S. 285 ; Freeland o. Williams, 
131 U, S. 405. 

' Hope n, JohnaoD, 2 Yerg. {Tenn.)123; Danville v. Pace, 25 Grat, 
(Va.) 1 ; Bartlett d. Lang, 2 Ala. (n. h.) 401 ; Cliafle f , Aaiou, 62 Miss. 
29; Schoenheit v. Nelson, 16 Neb. 335. 
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power in the legielature to make it is undoubted, and 
the changes may be made to apply in the investigation 
of causes of action previously accruing.' So the burden 
of proof may be changed from one party to the other by 
legislation; as has often been done by statutes which 
make a deed given on the sale of lands for taxes prima 
. faaie evidence of a complete title in the grantee, whereae 
before such statutes the grantee would be compelled to 
make out bis prima facie case by showing that the pro- 
ceedings anterior to and upon the sale were regular." 
The statutes making defective records of conveyances 
evidence, notwithstanding the defects, is a farther illus- 
tration of legislative power in this regard.* Such laws 
presumptively wrong no one. They provide such method 
of investigating the truth as seems likely to be most 
effectual and just for the particular cases mentioned, 
and they preclude no one from establishing his rights. 
A statute which should undertake to establish conciusive 
rules of evidence, whereby a party might be excluded 
from any opportunity to show the facts, on the affirma- 
tive presentation of his adversary's case, would be 
nothing short of a statute of confiscation, and manifestly 
in violation of constitutional right.* In saying this we 
except all those cases lo which the principle of estoppel 
may be justly applied ; that principle being that a party 
shall be precluded from showing a state of facts differing 
from that which by his own conduct or assurances he has 
induced another to believe in and act upon, when the 
effect would be to deceive and defraud the party so 

1 Ogden V. Saunders, 12 Wheat. 213, 249; Webb v. Den, IT How, 
577 ; Rich v. Flanders, 39 N. H. 304 ; Gibbe i-. Gale, 7 Md. 7B. 

* Spragne v. Pitt, McCahon (Kans.l, 212 ; Call&Diiii v, Horlej, 93 
V. S. 387 i Hatid 0. Balloa, 12 N. T. Ml. So thia role when estab- 
lUhed ma,j be abolished as to exiBting deeds. Gage v, Caraher, 1!5 
HL 447 ; Strode v. Washer, 17 Oreg. 50. 

« Webb D. Den, 17 How. 577. 

* Wright V. Cradlebaagh, 3 Key. 341 ; Groesbeck o. Seeler, 13 Mich. 
339 ; East Eingstoa u. Towle, 4B N. H. 57. 
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acting. This is a valuable and just principle rect^nized 
b; the common law and in equity. 

Betterment Laws. — Tliose laws which charge a man's 
land witJi a lien in favor of one who, while holding it 
adversely in good faith, has expended his money in 
improvements npon it, seem at first view to be laws 
creating demands for the improvement of one's lands 
against his will; but as they only recognize an equity to 
the payment for benefits which he must appropriate 
when he recovers hie land, they are not unjust and not 
nnconstitntional.^ All such laws give the owner the 
option to pay for the improvements and take the land, 
or to abandon the land to the occupant, and recover its 
value witliout the improvements; which is as much as in 
justice he can claim. It would not be competent to 
make him personally liable for the improvements.^ 

Sales for Taxes. — Taxes may always be levied 
tbroQgh administrative proceedings, the assessors exer- 
cising quasi judicial authority in so doing. This is 
due process of law for such cases.' The collection of 
taxes may be enforced by suits, by sale of property, or 
by forfeiture for non-payment or for attempts to evade 
the law. Where the tax is a personal or property tax, 
it is most commonly collected by means of a seizure and 
sale of property. The general rule is, that in proceed- 
ings for this purpose the officers must follow the law with 
some strictness, and comply with all those provisions 
which are enacted for the protection of the person 
taxed.* For the collection of imposts and excise taxes 
the United States has always made provision nnder which 
forfeitures may be imposed for evasions of the law. 

> Whitney v. Rtchardicm, 31 Vt. 300; Robb v. lining, 14 111. 171. 

s Childau. Shower, 18 Iowa, S6l ; McCoy '^G^aIld^, 3 0bioSt.46S. 

' CrnikBhankB v. CharlestOQ, 1 McCord (N, C). 360; Weimem, 
Bunbury, 30 Mich. 201, 212; Davidson o. New Orleans, 96 U. S. 97; 
Hagar v. Reclamation TJiat., Ill U. S. 701. 

* Stead V. Conrae, 4 Crancb, 403 ; WUlianw ip. PeytoD, 4 Wheat. 77. 
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The forfeitares sometimes ezteod, not merely to the 
property or thing in respect to which the tax is imposed, 
but to the building or ship which haa been made the 
instrument of accomplishing the fraud upon the revenue. 
Forfeitures are jadiciall; declared, and, as they accrue 
at the time when the iilegal act was committed, it is 
held that the judgment relates back to that time, and will 
cut off the right of a subsequent bona fide purchaser.' 

Sectiok III. — The Euinent Dohais. 

The Constitution. — In the Fifth Amendment to the 
Constitution, the fact is recognized that in some cases 
the necessities of the government must override the 
rights of private ownership, and compel the surrender of 
specific private property to the public use. To prevent 
oppression in such cases, it is provided that private 
property shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation. This is a declaration of the nnderlying 
principle of the law of eminent domain. Similar pro- 
visions in State constitutions are obligatory on State 
authorities, and, while the Fifth Amendment does not 
bind the States, the Fourteenth Amendment, in providing 
that no State shall deprive any person of property with- 
out due process of law, in fact prohibits the States fi-om 
taking private property for public use without making 
compensation, and makes it necessary that the States, 
in the exercise of this power, use processes tfiat are 
adapted to secure substantial justice, 

Definition. — The eminent domain may be defined as 
the lawful authority which exists in every sovereignty to 
control and regulate those rights of a public nature which 
pertain to its citizens in common, and to appropriate and 
control individual property for the public benefit, as the 
public safety, necessity, convenience, or welfare may 

piriu, U WaU. 44. See United States v. 
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demand. The moat importaDt of these public rights 
coDeiat in the use of the public highways, by land or by 
water, and to participate in the public fisheries. High- 
ways and other public conveniences, however, must be 
provided by the State in the exercise of the eminent 
domain; and as the l^al controversies respecting its 
principles usaally arise in connection with appropriations 
for these purposes, the right itself is often spoken of 
and treated as if it were restricted to such cases. 

State and Nation. ^~ A.& between the United States 
and the several States, the regalation and protection of 
private rights, privileges, and immunities belodg pri- 
marily to the States, and the States are expected to make 
provision for the conveniences and necessities of public 
travel, and for the other wants of the general public, or 
of the Slate itself, which are commonly supplied under 
this right. The eminent domain, therefore, pertains in 
general to the States, not to the United States. Never- 
theless, for all national purposes it is in the United 
States, and the government may exercise the power of 
appropriation as an attribute of the national sovereignty.' 
And Congress may give a railroad company created 
under a State law the right to exercise the power of 
eminent domain in a Territory.' In the Territories 
the general right belongs to the United States, but it ia 
within the ordinary compass of territorial legislative 
power to exercise it for local purposes. When the Ter- 
ritory is admitted into the Union as a State, the right 
passes with all its incidents to the new sovereignty.* 
Among these incidents is the right to the sea-shore below 
the line of private ownership.* 

1 Eohl V. Unitod States, 91 U. S. 367 ; Clietokee Nation k. Son. 
Eaus. R7. Co., 135 IT. S. 641. The United States may delegat« to a 
State tribnnal the power to ascertain the compensatioD to be paid foi 
the property appropriated. United States v. Jones, 109 U. S. 513. 

' Cherokee Nation i>. Son. Kan^ Kj. Co., 136 U. S. 641. 

■ Weber v. Harbor CommiBSionera, 18 Wall. 57. 

* FoUard'B Lessee v. Hagsn, 3 How. £13. 
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Legislation Essential. — But although the right is iu- 
bei'eut in eoveieignty, it lies dormant until legislation is 
had, defining the occaaione, methods, conditions, and 
agencies under and b; means of which it may be exer- 
cised. And as an exercise of the right in the appropria- 
tion of private estates against the will of the owners is a 
severe instance of governmental convenience displacing 
private ownership, the rule is general that the legislation 
which permits it must be strictly construed and strictly 
followed, and that every precedent form or ceremony 
which by law is made a condition to a completed ap- 
propriation must be had or observed before the right 
of the government will be perfected, and the right of the 
citizen appropriated.* 

Distinguished from. Taxation. — Taxation takes prop- 
erty from the citizen for the public use, but it does so 
under general rules of apportionment and uniformity, 
so that each citizen is supposed to contribute only his 
fair share to the expenses of government, and to be com- 
pensated for doing so in the benefits which the govern- 
ment brings him. What is taken under the right of 
eminent domain, on the other hand, is something excep- 
tional, — some particular parcel or item of property of 
which the government has special need. The case, 
therefore, is not one in which there can be any apportion^ 
ment of the burden as between the citizen whose property 
is taken and the body of the community, and compensa- 
tion to him of a pecuniary nature ' must therefore be 
made. Equalization in any other mode is not possible. 

The Purposes. — The purposes for which the right of 
appropriation may be exercised must be determined by 
the needs of the government, and be declared by law. 
The United States, in the exercise of the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution, may construct for- 
tresses, lighthouses, piers, docks, military roads, public 

I Nichols u. Bridgeport, !S Cons. 189; Bmt e. Brlgham, llTHasa 
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buildinga, &c.,* and for these or any other conatitn- 
tioD&l purpose ma; have need of land or material which 
the owner refuses to sell, or for which he demands an 
extortionate compensation. Any such purpose is within 
the reason of the right, and may be supplied by means 
of its exercise. The State provides for the ordinary 
highways, and for other State and municipal purposes, 
under a similar necessity, and under die same right.* 
The limitation in either case must be this: that the 
purpose must be public, and. must be one which falls 
within the proper sphere of the government nndertaking 
to make provision for it.* The United States must judge 
of its own needs, and make provision for them, and the 
State must in like manner judge of and provide for its 
own: neither can exercise this right for tiie benefit of 
the other.* 

But though the appropriation must be made for some 
public ase, it is not indispensably necessary that it be 
made to the State or the nation itself. When the need 
provided for is mnnicipal, as where it is for a city street 
or park or public building, the laud will be taken to the 
corporate body having need of it, not to the State, and 

' And it may take private propertj by virtne of its right to regnlato 
commerce ; but mnat make compeiuatioii. Monongabela NaT. Co. v. 
TJuited States, 148 U. S. 312, 

" The foUowiDg are iiliutr&tioiiB of wliat have been deemed pnblic 
pnrpoaea, aside from highways and oriiinarj pnblic bnildinga, for which 
propertj may bo condemned; pnblic parlCB, Brooklyn Park Cinn'ra d. 
Armstrong, 45 N. T. 234 ; sewera, Hildreth o. Lowell, 1 1 Gray, 346 ; 
markets, Re Cooper, 28 Hno, 515 ; BipositiooB, Reel' Appeal. 12 Atl. 
Rep. 427 (PenQ,); telegraph lines. Piercer. Drew, 136 Mase. 75 ; miion 
depot companies, Union Depot Co. v. Morton, 83 Mich. 265 ; inigiltion 
of arid lands, Fallbiook Irrigation Co. v. Bradley, 164 U. S. 112; the 
preservation of a battle-field. United Statei d. Oet^bnrg Electetc Rj. 
Co., 160 U. 8.668. 

■ When the legislature has declared the nse to be a pnblic me, its 
judgment will be respected by the conrts unless it is palpablj witboot 
foundation. U. S. d. OettTsbnrf; Electric By. Co., 160 U. 8. 6ft8. 

• Kohl p. United States, 91 U. S. 367. 
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the corporate body may be permitted to be the actor in 
making the appropriation, and be clothed with the power 
of the State for the parpoae. In some cases even a 
private corporation, when it has been created by law to 
supply some public convenience, may be endowed with 
the power of appropriation for the purpose, and is re* 
garded as a public agent in exercising it A familiar 
instance is that of a railroad company empowered by 
legislation to appropriate a right of way to its own 
use.^ 

The line of distinetion between the purposes that are 
to be deemed public and those which cannot be, is not 
very accurately drawn by the authorities. It is certain 
that no government can under any circumstances divest 
one citizen of his estate for the benefit of another, — the 
public interest being in no way involved, — and this 
whether compensation is made or not.' The case of a 
private road is one of this sort, and it can only be 
allowed, it wonld seem, where the people by their consti- 
tution have assented to it' Nor in any case is the fact 
that the public will be incidentally benefited by the 
appropriation sufficient to supply the power, when the 
taking is purely for a private pnrpose. 

There are some cases, however, in which the improve- 
ment of private estates, where it cannot be accomplished 
without the appropriation of an easement for the purpose 
over the lands of others, has been deemed so far a matter 
of public interest as to bring the case within the princi- 

1 Beekman r. Saratoga, Ac. R. R. Co., 3 Paige (N. Y), 45, 73 ; 
Seeomb v. Raaroad Co,, 23 Wall. 108. Snch power may be gi^en by 
Congraas where the aabject is within ita competence. Lniton ». North 
Eivet Bridge Co,, 153 U. 8. SS.-i. 

* Tyler v. Beacher, 44 Vt. 648; Blooilgood v. Mohawk, &c. R. R. 
Co., 18 Wend. (N. T.) 9. 

» Taylor D. Porter, 4 Hill (N. Y.), 140; Clark p. While, 2 Swan 
(TenQ,), B40 ; ConeoLdated Cannel Co. o. Cent. Pac H. H. Co,, 51 Cal. 
369 ; Steele i>, Connty Com'te, S3 Ala. 304 ; ShoU v. German Coal Ca, 
118 111. 437 ; Logan v. Stogsdale, 1S3 Ind, 373. 
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pie of the law of eminent domain. Thus, it is held in 
some States that lands may be appropriated by flooding, 
to enable the owners of mill sites to improve tbem for 
manafacturing purposes,' and in Fennsjlvania it seems 
that a private road may be laid out over the lands of an 
unwilling owner, to enable one who lias a coal mine to 
obtain access to and develop it.^ It may be said of 
these cases, that the easement taken enables dormant 
wealth, in the development of which the whole public 
is concerned, to be brought into use and added to the 
general wealth of the State; and the same may be said 
where large swamps or other low lands owned by indi- 
viduals are drained and made available by means of 
ditches cut across the lands of others, under the right of 
eminent domain. ° But these are extreme cases, and 
stand upon disputed ground. Lands may always be 
appropriated, however, for the drainage of others with a 
view to the benefit of the public health.* 

Adjudging the Necessiti/. — The State may not only 
determine upon the necessity of some appropriation for 
its needs, but it may also decide for itself whether it is 
needful to take any particular estate or parcel of prop- 
. erty for the purpose. It is not of right that the property 
owner shall be heard upon this question, since, if it 
were, the public purpose might be defeated by an adjudi- 
cation against the necessity. This is so improbable, 
however, that it is not uncommon to provide by law that 
the necessity shall be passed upon by a jury or by com- 

1 Mllla, Em. Dom.. §g 387, S8S; Coolej, Const. Lim., 6th ed., 657, 
699; Head v. Amoskeag Co., 113 U. 8. 9. 

' Harvey v. Thomaa, 10 WdtM (Penn.), 63. The aame doctrine has 
been applied to a Babterranean minicg railnay. Be Camp v. Hibemia 
R. R. Co., 47 N. J. L. 43. And see Phillips v. Watson, 63 Iowa, 38 ; 
Bobioaon u. Sirop«, IS Bosh, SI ; Bell it, Lamborn, 19 Col. 346. 

' Matter of Drainage of Lands, 35 N. J. 497; Talbot n. Hndaon, 16 
Oraj (Mass.). *lf- As to iFrigation, see Pazton, &c- Irrigating Co. v. 
Farmeis' Irrigation Co., 45 Neb, 884. 

* Beeves v. Tieasarei, &c., a Oliia St. 333. 
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missioners. When a corporation is permitted to make 
an appropriation, it may alao be empowered to judge of 
the necessity, where other provision ie not made by the 
Conetitution. 

What maybe taken. — The property which the Con- 
stitution protects is anything of value which the law 
recognizes as aueh, and in respect to which the owner is 
entitled to a remedy against any one who may disturb 
him in its enjoyment It is immaterial whether the 
property be tangible or intangible, — whether the interest 
in it be permanent or merely temporary. A franchise is 
the subject of appropriation equally with land, and tbe 
interest of the owners in it is also equally protected.' So 
the complete and exclusive possession of his estate is 
assured to every owner as much as is the fee itself, and 
he may defend himself against any trespass upon it, or 
any encroachment not made under the constitutional con- 
ditions. Therefore a telegraph company cannot set its 
poles along the line and upon the right of way of a rail- 
road, until it shall first have obtained permission, or 
made lawful appropriation of the land for the purpose.' 
And it has been held that a telephone company cannot 
put up its poles along the right of way of a railroad com- 
pany with its consent without compensating the owners 
of the fee.' So there is an appropriation of property 
where its valne is taken, cither wholly or iu part, by 

1 Richmond, &o. R. K. Co. v. Loniaa, &c. B. R. Co., 13 How. 71 ; 
New Orleans Gas Co. v. La. Light Co., 110 U. S. 673. 

» AtlaQlic, &c. Tel. Co. v. Chicago, &c. R. R. Co., 6 Biss. 158. An 
ordinance against placing a house vrithin forty feet of a, street is held 
to constitate a depriTatioD of propertj. St. Loaie v. Hill, 1 16 Mo. 527. 

» American Tel. Co. o. Pearce, 71 Md. 535. This la in line with 
Telegraph Co. o. Baniett, 107 111. 507; Metrop. Tel. Co. v. Colwell 
Lead Co,, 67 How. Pr. 365; Eels v. Am. Tel., Ac. Co., 143 N. Y. 
■ 133 ; W. U. Tel, Co. v. Williams, 86 Va. 696, where it U held that 
the erection of snch poles and wires on a highway is a new nse of it, 
entitling the owners of the fee to compeusatioQ. In Jalia Boilding 
Ass. P. Bell TeL Co., 88 Mo. 258, and Pierce e. Drew, 136 Mass. 75, 
the opposite conclnsion is reached. 
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BomethiDg done or set on foot at a distance; as where, 
by means of a dam acroea a watercourse, one's land is 
flooded with driftwood, or sediment,^ or where, by the 
occupation of the street in front of his lot, he is cat off 
from his means of access to It; ' or where, after the State 
has granted an exclusive privilege, it grants another 
which competes with it,' and the like. Where land has 
once been appropriated to public use, thei'e cannot be a 
new appropriation of it without distinct and express 
legislative authority.' 

Incidental Injuries, — It is a general rule, however, 
that the mere fact that one sufFei-s incidental loss in 
eonseqiience of tlie undertaking and construction of a 
public work, where nothing to which he has a legal right 
is actually appropriated, can never give bim a claim to 
compensation. The following are illustTations. A 
second toll-bridge coDstrncted under legislative authority 
near the first may destroy its value ; but unless the owner 
of the first had an exclusive franchise, he has no legal 
ground of complaint. So a railroad may render a turn- 
pike valueless, but when the turnpike itself is not taken, 
no property is taken ; there is merely a new competition 
in business to the injury of the party least competent 
to transact it profitably.* So a dam constructed under 

» Farapell; v. Green Baj Co., 13 Wall 166. 

^ Lackland v. Railroad Ca, 31 Mo. 180 ; Schneider n. Detroit, 72 
Mich. S40 ; ColnmbuB, &c S7. Co. 0. Witherow, sa Ala. 190. Bnt 
see Conklin v. New York, &c Ry. Co., 102 N. T 107 ; Henderson 0. 
Minoeapolis, 33 Minn. 319. 

* Central Bridge Corp. v. Lowell. 4 Qtaj (MaBs.), 474 ; Common- 
wealth u. Penn. Canal Co., 66 Peno. St. 41. 

* In re Boston, &c. R. R. Co., 53 N. T. fi1i\ Prospect Park, ftt 
B. K. Co. D. WiUiamson. 91 N. Y. 5S2 ; Alexandria & F, Ry. Co. b. 
Alexandria, &c. R. R. Co., 75 Va. 780 ; Appeal of Sharon By., IS2 
Penn. St, 533; Providence, 4c. Rj. Co. d. Norwich, ftc. B. R. Co^ 138 
Ha»8.37T; Va1paraisoi'.Chicago,&c.R7.Co.,l!3Iiid.467. So.iftbe 
land has been pnrchaaed, bnt is devoted to a pablic use. St. Paul Un. 
Depot Co. n. St. Panl, 30 Minn. 359. 

' Kenneth's Petition, 24 N. H. 139; Lofafatte P. B. Co. v. New 
Albany, jbc. R. R. Co., 13 Ind. 90. 
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legislative anthority may have its value destroyed by the 
subsequent conBtructioa of a canal under like authority; 
but where the last grant is not inconsistent with the first, 
BO that no contract is violated, it is equally true that no 
property is appropriated.' Loss to some one is almost 
a necessary incident of any exercise of governmental 
autboi'ity; a tax law cannot be changed, a street opened 
or graded, a county seat changed, a new town set oft 
from an old, or anything else of public importaDce done, 
without injurious consequences failing upon some one. 
But the loss is damnum absque injuria, as it is also in 
the iDstances above recited.' 

The Damaging of Property. — To obviate the results 
of the prevailing doctrine as to awarding damages for 
incidental injuries, several States have by their constitu- 
tions provided that compensation should be awarded for 
property damaged or injured, as well as for that taken 
in the course of public improvemeuts. The construction 
of these provisions has varied. Some courts have held 
that there must be a direct physical invasion of property, 
such as would have been the subject of an action at com- 
mon law,* while others have refused to adopt so narrow 
a view, and have held any pecuuiary injury suffered was 
to be compensated.* Damages have been given under 
these constitutions for changing the grade of streets," 

1 Snaqnehanna Canal Co. it. Wright, 9 W. 4 S. (Penn.) 9. 

' See Transportation Co. p. Chicago. 99 U. S. 63! ; Green o. State, 
73 C«l. as ; Kehter v. Richmond, 81 Va. 745 ; Dantier u. IndianapoliB 
Union Ry., 141 Ind. 604 ; Jordan v. City o£ Benwood, 42 W. Va 312. 

• Edmandsonf.Pittsbnrgh.&c. R. R.Co., lllPeQQ. St.316;Rigney 
e. Chicago, 102 HI. 64 ; Rnde f . St. Lonis, 93 Mo. 40B. See Caledonia 
Ry. Co. V. Walker's Tmsteea, L. R. T App. Cas. 259 ; also RauenBtein 
t>. New York, Sx. R. R. Co., 136 N. Y. 528. 

• ReardOQ o. San Francisco, 66 Cal. 493 ; Golf C, &c. Ry. Co. v. 
Fnller, 63 Tex. 46T; Hot SpringB R. R. Co. t>. Williamson, 45 Ark. 
429; Denver u. Bayer, 7 Col. 113. 

> Reardpn v. San Francisco, 66 Cal. 49! ; Atlanta d. Green, 67 Ga. 
886 ; Sheehy v. Eoosas City, 94 Mo. 574 ; Hntohinaon v. Parkerabnrg, 
25 W. Va. 226. 
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and cutting off egress thereby,^ for laying a railroad iD 
the street of which the abutter does not own the fee,* 
and so on. 

The Interest appropriated. — When land ie taken for a 
public use the fee ia not in general appropriated, but an 
easement only is taken, and the easement consists in the 
right to make use of the land for the particular purpose, 
and for no other. When under such circumstances the 
use ceases, the owner is restored to his former estate. 
If in the mean time it becomes important to make use of 
the land for any other public use than that to wbicb it 
was devoted by the first appropriation, and this is done, 
the original owner becomes entitled to a new aseeesment 
of compensation. The reasons for this are, first, that 
the new use may affect the right of reverter; bnt, second 
and principally, it introduces new elements, which might 
have affected in an important manner the compensation 
originally awarded had they then been present. It will 
be seen as we proceed that every inquisition of damages 
is made with the use in view to which the land is to be 
devoted; one use may bring with it important compensa- 
tions in benefits, while another may be specially injuri- 
ous far beyond the value of the land taken, and a new use 
may entirely reverse these conditions. For example, if 

' Rigoej D. Chicago, lOS 111. 64. So, if egress U readered dan- 
gerons, bat not cnt oft. Penn, S. V. R. R. Co. u. Walah, 124 Penn. 
St. 544. Not if a street is rendered impassable at some distance from 
one's property. Rnde v. St. Louis, 93 Mo. 408; East St. lionis i: 
O'Flynu, 119 III. 200. 

" Hot Springs R. R. Co. e. WiUiamsoQ, 45 Ark. 429; 136 U. S. 
121; Colnmbns, &c Ry, Co. a. Witherow, 82 Ala. 190; Denver, 4c 
Ky. Co. V. Boorae, 11 Col. 59 ; Gottschalk v. Chicago, &c, Ry. Co.. 14 
Heb. 550. But see Olney u. Wharf, 115 111. 519. If the railroad is On 
the other side of, and not in, the street, and the injury results from its 
operation and not its constraction, it hss been held that no damages 
can be recovered. PennsyWania R. R. Co. u. Lippincott, H6 Penn. 
St. 473 ; Marchant v. PennsylTania, 153 U. S. 380. The contrary is 
held in Omaha a N, P. Ry. Co. v. Janecek, 30 Bob. 2T6, and GaioetviUe, 
&C. R. R. Co. D. Hall, T8 Tex. 169. 
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a oommoD highway is opened through agricultnial lands, 
it will more often be beneficial to the premieeB than 
hui'tful, and the award of damages to the owner will 
often he merely nominal. But if the highway is then 
converted into a canal, the injury ie likely to be of a 
character to render the former assessment wholly inade- 
quate. The general rule therefore is, that, when an 
appropriation of land is made for one purpose, the owner 
retains such an Interest therein as entitles him, when 
the same land is taken for a new use, to a new estimate 
of his injury in view of the new conditions which the 
new use introdnces, and of their effect upon his estate 
generally. And ibis right does not depend upon the 
question whether the fee was at first t^en, or only an 
easement The rule, however, can only apply where the 
first appropriation was of a part only of the parcel of 
laud; for if all was taken, the change in the use cannot 
concern the former owner. 

New Uses. — It is not a new nse if a common highway 
is taken for a plank road era turnpike; the public being 
at liberty to avail themselves of its advantages in the 
same way as before, and the tolls exacted being only a 
snbstitnte for tbe tax which must before have been levied 
for repairs.^ Butwhenahighwayor toll-road is taken for 
the purposes of a railway, the use is so different, and the 
probable influence upon tiie value of adjoining estates so 
different also, that it is justly held that a further prop- 
erty of the owner is appropriated when the change is 
made.^ At least, he has a right to an inquisition, to 

> Mnrraj v. Conut/ CommiraioDerB, IS Met. (Masa.) 459. 

* The State conita are Qot in entire agreement on this point. See 
InOay v. Union Branch B. R, Co,, 26 Conn. 249 ; White u. Northweut- 
em, &c. R.R., 113 N. C. 610; Phipps d. West. Md. R. R. Co., 66 Md. 
319; Montgomerj u. Bailway Co., 104 CaL ISG; Gam & Sons Mfg. 
Co. V. St. Loois, &c. R. R. Co., 113 Mo. 308. In some States the 
abatting owner is not allowed damages nnlein the laying of a lailroad 
on a city street cnts off his ingress and egress. IndianapoIiB, B,, A. W. 
By. Co. II. Eberle, 110 Ind. 452 ; Iron Mt. R. R. Co. v, Bingham, 87 
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determine whether or not he suffers further injury. The 
case would be still plainer, if possible, were the highway 
taken for a canal. But the case of a city street after- 
wards appropriated to the purposes of a horee railway ia 
diSerent. When land is taken for a city street, it is 
taken for all the purposes to which city streets are 
uenally devoted; for sewers, and the laying of water, 
gas, and steam pipes, as well as for passage of men and 
teams, and for all such improved methods of passage 
and carriage aa may come into nse, and as may not be 
inconsistent with the enjoyment of the way for other cus- 
tomary uses. A horse railway is such an improved 
method, and it is permitted for the reason that it tends 
to relieve the street, instead of further burdening it.* 
So of street railways using electricity' or steam* aa 
motive power. Similar to this, in some respects, is the 
case of a rafting and booming company on a natural 
watercourse in the lumbering regions, whose operations 
under authority of law may constitute a virtual monopoly 
of the stream ; but they are allowed because they facili- 
tate this peculiar navigation instead of hindering it, 
subject, nevertheless, to responsibility to the owners of 
the banks, should they cause them to be flooded or other- 
wise injured,' and to any persons lawfully using the 
stream whom they might needlessly or unreasonably 
obstruct or inconvenience. 

TenD, S2'J. Couceniiiif; elevated steam railwars, see Lahr v. Metro- 
poliian El. Ej. Co., lOi N. Y. 266 ; N. T. Elevated R. R. Co. b. Fifth 
Nat Bank, 135 U. 8. 432. Compare Doane e. Lake Street £L B. B. 
Co., 165 ni. 510. 

> Elliott V. Fair HaveD, &c. R. R. Co., 33 Conn. 579; People v. 
Kerr, 37 N. Y. 188 ; Hodges v. Bait. Pass. Ry. Co., 58 Md. 603 ; Texas 
& P. By. Co. D. Rosedale Co., 64 Ten. 8a 

" Taggart v. Newport St. Ey. Co., 16 B. I. 668; Lookhart n. Craig 
St.Ry. Co., 139 Pean. St. 419; Halsiey o, St. By. Co.,4T N. J. Eq.SSO; 
aeid n. Norfolk City R. R. Co., 26 SoutheaHtern Rep, 428. 

• Briggs K. Leniston, Ac. Co., 79 Me. 363 ; Williams v. City By. 
Co., 41 Fed. Eep. 556. See cases ante, p. 373, note 2. 

* Grand Bapids Booming Co. v. Jarvis, 30 Mich. 308 ; Weaverp. 
Mississippi, &C Co., 28 Minn 531 
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The rales respecting a second asseasmeDt are appli- 
cable to cases where the land was originally dedicated to 
a public pnrpoee, as well oe to those of a compulsory 
taking. 

Assessment of Compensation. — It is not an uncommon 
provision of law, that, when land is to be taken for the 
public Dse, an attempt shall first be made to agree with 
the owner upon compensation, and when this fails tlie 
compensation may be assessed by some statutory tri- 
bunal. It is not competent for the State to decide for 
itself what compensation shall be made, for the manifest 
reason that the question is one in respect to which the 
State and the property owner occupy antagonistic posi- 
tions; and for the State to decide it would be to make 
itself judge in its own cause, in violation of an inflexible 
principle of constitutional right.' The duty of the State 
is to provide an impartial tribunal, which can judge of 
the injury that will be sustained, and before which the 
landowner shall be at liberty to appear and present his 
proofs in the customary modes.' 

The rule by which compensation shall be measured is 
not the same in all cases, but is largely affected by the 
circumstances. If what is taken is the whole of what 
the owner may have lying together, it is clear that he is 
entitled to its value, judged by such standards as the 
markets and the opinions of witnesses can afford, and 
that this, except in extraordinary cases, must be the full 
measure of his injui-y. This rule will apply in all cases 
where the whole of any article or thing of value is taken, 
and not a part only, to the injury of what remains. 
But when less than the whole is taken, the question of 

> Co. Lit., § 312; Dimea v. Proprietors, &c., 3 House L. Cas. 759; 
Rich i>, Chicago, 59 lU. 2B6. 

s Charles River Bridge p, Warren Bridge, 1 1 Pet. 420, 571 ; Powers' 
Appeal, 29 Mich. 504. This tribunal ia, however, not Qeceesarily a 
jarj. Banman v. Bobb, 16T U. 8. 548; Coolej, CoaaC. Lim., 6th ed.. 
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jDst compenaation becomes ft question of damages 
meiel; ; ' and in determining tbese the benefit to what is 
left maj be offset against the damages, and the question 
to be determined will be to what extent the owner's in- 
terest in that a paiii of which is to be taken will be di- 
minished thereby.^ If the taking ie of some right in an 
easement, or exclusive franchise, or other intangible 
right, the question will also be one of damages merely. 
But in any case mere incidental injuries or beneiita, like 
those suffered and received by the community at large, 
— such as the greater facility in travel when the taking 
is for a railway, or the greater danger of fright to teams 
when making use of the highway, — are to be excluded 
altogether from the computation. ^ It may possibly 
happen that an assessment on these principles will award 
to the owner nothing, but he nevertheless in contompla- 
tion of law receives compensation in the benefits which 
overbalance his losses.* 

Payment. — It is sometimes expressly provided by law, 
that payment shall precede appropriation. When prop- 
erty is taken directly by the State, or by any municipal 
corpoi-ation under State authority, it is not absolutely 
essential, in the absence of express constitutional pro- 
vision to that effect, that compensation should be made 
before appropriation ; ' or even, if the statute so provides, 

1 Monongahela Nav. Co. v. United Statea, 148 U. S. 312 ; United 
States V. Gettyabnrg Electric Bj., 160 U. S. 668, 
" Bauman «. Ross, 167 U. S. 548, 

* Whitely u. Miea., &c Co,, 38 Minn- SS3 ; Washbnm d. Milwaukee, 
&c. R. R. Co., 59 Wis. 364 ; Someirille, &c. B. B. Co. ads. Donghtj, 
22N. J. 495; Greenville, &c. B. R. Co.p. PitTdow,S Bich. (S.C.) «8; 
.Stone D. Heath, 135 Mass. 561 ; Setzler v. Penn., Ac R. B. Co., 112 
Fenn. St. 56. 

* White V. Connt; Commiasioners, 2 Cash. 361 ; Bow o. Davia, 97 

* Orr V. Qnimbf , S4 N. H. 690 ; Commisaioners, &c. n, Bowie. 34 
Ala. 461 : Talbot c Hndson, 16 Graj (Mass.), 417 Great Falla Mfg. 
Co. a. Garland, 25 Fed. Rep. 521. 
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before the veeting of the title.' It is sufficient if provis- 
ion is made bj which the parties interested can obtain 
compensation, and it seems to be sufficient if the State 
has provided a remedy by resorting to which compensa- 
tion can be assessed and adequate payment be secured.' 
But where property is taken under public authority by 
a corporatioD, such as a railroad, the law is somewhat 
different. It is certainly not competent to deprive one 
of his property and to turn him over to an action at law 
against a corporation which may or may not prove re- 
sponsible. Although it is not always necessaiy that 
payment should be made before the appropriation, full 
and adequate means should be provided for securing 
compensation.* 

The party may waive his right to payment in any case, 
either expressly or by failing to claim it within such 
period of limitation as may be established by law.* 

' Sweet V. Rechel, 159 U. S. 3B0. Compare Kennedy v. Indianap- 
olie, 103 n. 8. 599. 

3 Sweet D. Secliet, 159 U. S. 380. 

* Cherokee Nation d. Kansas Ey. Co., 135 U. S. 641 ; Backcs o. 
Fort St. TTnioD Depot Co., 169 U. S. 557. The stndent will of coarse 
notice that the necessary procedure depends npon the particular con- 
■titution or the statutes of the State. The text giTea onlj ihe fnnda- 
mental principles of constitutional law, obtaining where there are no 
prorisions beyond the ordinary coDstitntional requirement that juat or 
nasonable cOTupensation moat be made. 

1 Matter of Albany St., 11 Wend. (H. Y.) U9; Callison e. Bedrick, 
IS Grat. (Vs.) 244. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MUNICIPAL COBPORATIONS. 

Their Functiotia. — The place of municipal corpora- 
tions in tbe structure of Americau governmenta has been 
incidentally referred to in tbe preceding pages, and little 
further mention is important here. It is axiomatlo thial 
the management of purely local affairs belongs to tbe peo- 
ple uoncemed, not only because of being tbeir own affairs, 
but because they will best understand, and be most compe- 
tent to manage them. The continued and permanent ex- 
istence of local government is, therefore, assumed iu all 
tbe state constitutions, and is matter of constitutional 
right, even when not in terms expressly provided for. It 
would not be competent to dispense with it by statute.' 

Their Creation. — Nevertheless there is no eonstitn- 
IJonal form or model of local government, or standard or 
measure of local powers ; and these need to be different 
according to the circumstances. A city of a million of 
inhabitants, with boulevaiiia, parks, water-works, docks, 
and other public property, may need an elaborate structure 
of government with extensive powers, while a very simple 
form and few powers may answer the purposes of a coun- 
try hamlet. To determine the local needs in this regard, 
legislation is requisite ; and the State, therefore, will create 
local governments, confer upon them such powers as in its 
wisdom may seem expedient, and prescribe such safeguards 
and limitations to their exercise as shall be deemed needful 
or prudent. The powers thus conferred the State may in- 
crease at discretion, so long as they are limited to govern- 
mental matters of purely local concern ; but the State may 
also diminish them at discretion, and may at any time 
» People V. Hurlbut, 24 Mich. 44; People o. Lynch, 51 Cal. !& 
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abolish an; partiuular local government and Bubstitute 
another ia its place. In otiier words, while the local com- 
munity' is entitled to local government, it caDoot claim, as 
against the State, any particular cbaitei or form of local 
government.^ 

The creation of municipal governments within the States 
belongs exuluaively to the States. Congress may create 
them in the District of Columbia and the Territories, 
Within the Territories, however, it is customary to leave 
the authority with the territorial legislature. 

Duplicate Nature of Municipalities. — Municipal cor- 
porations are sometimes spoken of as having a duplicate 
nature, and they certainly possess and exercise two classes 
of powers ; the one of which pertains to them in what may 
be called their private capacity, and does not differ in 
nature from the powers esercised by other corporations, 
wfaile the other pertains to their public capacity, and is 
purely governmental. In the one capacity the municipal 
corporation may acquire property for its own purposes and 
the benefit of its people ; and it has a constitutional right 
to be protected in this, as any individual or private corpo- 
ration has.' It may also make contracts within the limits 
of the powers the State has conferred, and it is entitled to 
exercise its own proper judgment and discretion in making 
snoh contracts, and cannot be forced by the State to con- 
tract debts against its will.* But in its public capacity 
the municipal corporation is merely an agent in govern- 
ment, and the State will employ it as seems best, and 
mould and control its powers with a view to the utmost 

' Dartmouth Colleite e. Woortward, 4 Wheat. 518; Bames v. Dis- 
trict ot Columbia, 01 U. S. 640 ; Laramie Co. v. Albany Co.. 92 U. S. 
807. Bee, a« to the full control of the State over municipalitiea, Co- 
manelie Co. p. Lewii, 133 U. S. 198. 

^ Terrett w, Taylor, a Cranch, 43 ; Fawlet v. aurk, S Cranch, 2S2 ; 
State V. Haben, 22 Wis. 660. 

" Haabrouck v. Milwaukee, 13 Wis. 37; Pope v. Phifer. 8 Helsk. 
(Tenn.) 682; Howell d. Brielol, 8 BdbIi (Ry.), 493; Washington 
Aveone, 69 Fenn. St. 862 
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HBefuIness.' To a large extent State dutiea are appor- 
tioned for performance ttetween the local goveramentB, 
and they are required to perform them within their 
limits, and to levy taxea for the purpose if necesBary. 
Illastrations of State duties thus apportioned are those 
of maintaining local courts, and the local police force, 
and of making and keeping in repair the highways.' 
If the localities fail in these particulars, the State may 
coerce them; bat it is inconsistent with local instita- 
tions, as they have always existed in this country, that 
the local community should be coerced by the State in 
matters of purely local convenience, or that the State 
should appoint officers to take chaise of local affairs. 

Legislative Powers. — Within their proper sphere the 
municipalities have legislative powers, and may make 
by-laws and ordinances which have the force of local 
law. These powers they exercise nnder the same mlea 
which govern State legislative authority. They cannot 
delegate them to individuals for exercise; tbey must 
employ them in conformity to the charter of local gov- 
ernment; they are subject to all the restrictions which 
the Federal Constitution imposes on the States, — such 
aa that ex post faoto laws and laws impairing the obliga- 
tion of con tracts, shall not be passed; and they must re- 
strain their action within the municipal limits. The 
State itself cannot so far enlarge municipal powers aa to 
enable the local officers to burden their people with taxea 
for objects not of local interest.' Nor can the people of 
a certain district in a county be empowered to determine 
whether any person in the State shall take oysters with 
a dredge within the public waters of the county.* 

1 TerritoKal llmitB of a mnnicipality can be absolntelj determined 
by the State. Forsyth p. Hammond, 166 U. 8. 506. 

' See People v. Draper, 1 S N. T. 532 : Baltimore n. State. IS Mil, 
4T6; In re PemiajlTania Hall, 9 Pena. St. £04; People e. Detroit, 38 
Mich. 9SS. 

* Well? «. WeBton, 22 Mo. 38S ; LivingEton Conntj v. Welder, 64 
HI, 427 ; Mills v. Charlton, 29 Wis. 413. 

* Bradahaw i'. LatiUord, 73 Md. 438. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



Historical. — Before the outbreak of the Revolatiou 
which resulted in the separation of the thirteen English 
colonies from the mother country, each colony had a 
form of government that was suited to its needs. While 
the Revolution was in progress the colonies were changed 
into self -govern ing commonwealthB, and the forms of the 
government were altered as seemed best to adapt them 
to the new conditions. All of the States save two drew 
up written constitutions. £hode Island and Connecticut 
continued for some years under the charters that bad 
been obtained from England in tfae time of Charles II. 
In drawing up these new constitutions different methods 
of procedure were adopted. Some of the constitutions 
were drawn up by the conventions or congresses which 
constituted the temporary State governments taking the 
place of the colonial governments which dissappeared in 
the processes of revolution; and where conventions were 
elected by the people and charged with the duty of estab- 
tishing a constitution, they did not always confine them' 
selves to that object and clearly distingnish between 
what might be justly considered the duties of such a body 
and the task of a government charged with the ordinary 
duties of legislation and administration. In Massachu- 
setts alone the method of procedure was adopted which 
has since been commonly observed, and which gives full 
recognitioD of the principle so well expressed by John 
Adams, "that the people should erect the whole building 
with their own hands." Delegates elected to a conven- 
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tion for the express purpose of formiog a constitution for 
tiiat State submitted to tiie people the result of their 
labors, and the constitution thus submitted was ratified 
by the people and was declared to be the constitution 
"established by and for the inhabitants of the State of 
Massachusetts Bay." ' It may be said, however, that in 
all of the States there was some recognition of the funda- 
mental principle that the people were the Bonree of politi- 
cal power, and that the government was not in and of 
itself possessed of original and undelegated authority. 

Since these first constitutions were formed new States 
have been admitted into the Union, each with its own 
constitution, and scores of conventions have assembled 
either to draw up new constitutions or to prepare 
amendments and alterations in existing instrnments. The 
constitutional convention is now a well recognized in- 
strument whereby the people express their will. The 
constitutions of new States preparing for admission to 
the Union are drawn up by conventions established for 
that purpose. " It sometimes becomes advisable to revise 
the constitution of existing States, and when more than 
mere amendment is necessary it is customary to summon 
conventions for the purpose. Some constitutions provide 
for calling such conventions, and others provide for the 
periodical submission of the question to the people 
whether a revision is desirable. 

Formation of Constitutions. — In regard to the forma- 
tion and amendment of State constitutions, the following 
seem to be settled principles. 

1. The people of the several Territories may form for 
themselves State Constitutions whenever enabling acts 
for that purpose are passed by Congress, but only in the 
manner allowed by such enabling acts,* and through the 

1 New Hampshire in adopting liei lecoud constitntioQ also anb- 
mitted it to the people. 
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action of sncb pei'Bons as the enabling acta Bhall clothe 
with the election franchise to that end. If the CongresB 
stiall be satisfied to suffer the Territory to become a 
State, there are always questions of policy as well as of 
constitutional law to iie determined by Congress before 
admission; — whether the constitution formed is repub- 
lican ; whether suitable State boundaries have been fixed 
upon; whether the population is sufficient; whether any 
inveterate evil exists in the Territory which is now sub- 
ject to control but which might be perpetuated under a 
State government The final decision mast rest with 
Congress and judgment must be favorable before admie- 
sion can be expected.' 

2. In all of the States the power to amend their con- 
stitutions resides in the great Ixidy of the people as an 
organized body politic. But the people in the l^al 
sense are those who by the existing constitution are 
clothed with political rights.' 

3. But the will of the people to this end can only be 
expressed in the legitimate modes, by which such body 
politic can act, and which must either be prescribed by 
the existing Constitution or by an act of the legislature, 
which alone is authorized to speak for the people upon 
this subject and to point out a mode of revision or 
amendment, in the absence of any provision to that end 
in the constitution itself.* 

i. Amendments of a constitation or a revision of 

' It has been held thut when a conBtitntion has been adopted by the 
people of a TeFritorj, and Congress prescribes certain changes and 
additions to be adopted b; the legislature and declares Bach changes 
and additions to be fundamental conditions of admission, and the legis- 
latnre accepts them, and the State is admitted, the change becomes a 
part of the Constitntion and binding although not submitted to the 
people for approial. Brittle v. People, 2 Neb. 198; Secombe v. Kittel- 
■on. 39 Minn. 655. As to conditional admission, see aale, p. 192. 

» Lather e. Borden, 7 How. 1 ; Wells t. Bain, 75 Penn. St. 39. 

• Opinions of Judges, 6 Cush. 573; State b. McBiide, t Mo, 303; 
Eoehler v. UUI, GO Iowa, 643. 
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it must be prepared by some bod; of representativea, 
but no body of reprcBentatives, unlesa specially clothed 
witti power for that purpose by the people when choos- 
ing them, can rightfally take definitive action; they 
must sabmlt the result of their deliberations to the people 
for ratification or rejection. The constitutional conven- 
tion is the representative of sovereignty only in a very 
qualified sense. It is its task to put in proper form tbe 
questions upon which the people are to pase.' 

5. The power of the people to amend or revise their 
constitution is limited by the Constitotion of the United 
States. It must not abolish the republican form of 
government,* or contain any provision which woold in 
effect amount to the exercise of any power expressly or 
impliedly prohibited to the States by the Constitution of 
the Union. 

6. Subject to the foregoing limitation, each State must 
jndge for itself what provision shall be inserted in its 
constitution.* 

' On tliU subject, see Jameson on the ConEtitDtional CkinTention, 
4th ed., 4T9-i20. " It is evident," e&ja Hr. JamesoD, " that the pie- 
vtuliog santiment of the countrj from the earliest times has faTored 
tbe sabmission ot coostitntioiis to the people." See also Welto v. Bain, 
75 Penn. St. 39 ; Woods Appeal, 75 Peaa. St. 59, But sDch practice 
has not been nuiversal even in later years. In Miaaissippi in 1890 and 
in Sooth Carolina in 1895. the convention established the conMitntion. 
The Snpreme Court of Mississippi held that the legislature called a 
conrentioa «ith anthoritj to enact a constitution, and that tbe conven- 
tion was a soTereign bodj. Spmnle », Frederick, 69 Miss. 898, For 
a liat of submitting and non^sabmitting conTentfons, see Jameaoii, 
Const. CoDT. 488. When a constitation has been regarded bj the 
people of the State as valid, and it has never been adjudged illegal 
bj tbe courts, a Federal court will not question its validitj. Smith D. 
Good, 34 Fed. Rep. a04. 

» See ante, Chap. XL, and Const, Art. IV. £ 4. 

* All State conetinitious now contain within themselves provision 
for amendment. Some require the question of calling a convention to 
revise the constitution to be suhmitted to tbe people at stated periods ; 
others leave it to the legislatnre to call a convention, or to sabmit to 
the people the qnestion of calling one ; while tlie major part allow tbo 
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Contents. — A State constitDtiou may be expected to 
contain (1) a deBcriptioa of the frame of governnient 

(2) generally the qualifications of the right of suffrage 

(3) the usoai checks and balances of republican govern- 
ment, which recognize three separate departments 
government; (4) some recognition of local self-govern- 
ment; (5) a declaration of rights for the protection ol 
individoalB and minorities.* This declaration nsaally 
contains the following claBses of propositions: — (a) Those 
declaratory of the general principles of republican gov- 
ernment (b) Those declaratory of the fundamental 
rights of the citizen, (e) Those declaratory of the prin- 
ciples which insure to the citizen an impartial trial, and 
protect him in his life, liberty and property. Many 
Other things are commonly found in those charters of 
government, provisions which partake of the nature of 
ordinary acts of legislation, and not easily distinguish- 
able therefrom. It may be said, perhaps, that, as a mat- 
ter of principle, only those subjects should be embraced 
which are fundamental, and not those in regard to which 
the policy or interest of the State may vary from time to 
time and which may be properly left to the control of the 
legislature. But as a matter of fact it has become cus- 
tomary in recent years to place in the constitution many 
miscellaneous provisions dealing with subjects in which 

legtBlstnre to matnra specific amendmenta anil snbmit them to the 
people, and tbera become part of the coDEUtnCion if adopted bj the 
teqninite vote. 

» A coDBtitntion may be said, m far as itractuie is concecned, to 
eoDtaln five parts: — 1. Denii^atioD of the boimdaHM of the StBt«i. 
These are not generall; found in the constitDtionn of the older States. 
I. A biU of rights. 3. A description of the form of government, giving 
the poirec and dntiM of offlceTs tmd dep&rtments. 4. MiscellaDeouB 
provisions treating of v»rione subjects, conceniiag which the people 
dsMrre to expTsss their will. 5. The schedule, which is aappoied to 
be merely tempOTMy, and to lay down the method of ratification and 
the steps necessarj for patting the new constitntion into eflect See 
Biyce, Am. Com., vol. 1, p. 437, 3d Am. ed. ; Jamewu, Conrt. Conv. 
96-108. 
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the people are iDtereeted and ooncerniDg which they 
desire to express themselves. The later State constito- 
tions, in other words, contain s great deal of direct 
legislation enacted by the people of the State on subjects 
which in the early constitutions would not be mentioned, 
and therefore left to the discretion of the governmeDt 
established by the instrament' 

Character. — We have already had occasion to notice 
the following fundameDtal propositions: that the Federal 
Constitution contains a grant of power to the Federal 
government, and that all power not so granted is r^erved 
to the States or to the people; that prohibitions con- 
tained in the Federal Constitution are limitations upon 
the government of the Union only, unless the States 
are expressly mentioned. The State constitutions, on 
the other band, are not grants of power to the State, 
but instruments which apportion and distribute govern- 
mental authority and impose restrictions upon govern- 
mental action for the protection of the individual or for 
the welfare of the people. And the legislative departs 
ment is possessed of all legislative power not prohibited 
by the constitution explicitly or impliedly, or by the 
restrictions contained in the Federal Coustitntion,* 

Construction. — However carefully constitutions may 
be made, their meaning must be often drawn in question 

> The reaalt is that the newer constitntions are much longer than 
the old. The ftnt coostitntioa of Virginia, for example, wat con- 
tained in fonr qnarto pages; the last needed twenty-two. The am- 
atitntionof Ulinoii in ISIS filled ten pieces i that of IBTO, tweotj-flve. 
The conBtitntion of New Hampshire of 1776 contained abont six bnn- 
died words ; that of Sonth DaJiota has over twentj^iz thonsand. Sea 
tor fuU discuwion, Bryc« Am. Com., vol. I, Chap. XXXVm, Mt. 
Brjce saj^a: "The framers of these more recent constitntions have in 
fact neither wished nor cued to draw a line of distinction between 
what is proper for a constitQtion and what onght to he l«ft to be dealt 
with by the State legislatnre." Ibid., p. 443. 

* See People b. Btaper, 15 N. Y. 833, MS ; Thorpe n. Rm1n>ad Co, 
37 Yt, 140; People v. HiU, 163 HL 186, 191; Coolej, Cooat. Lim., 
6th ed., pp. 106, 107, 801, and caaee cited. 
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aad ID the coDStraction of these metnunentB the follow- 
JDg ralea are uaually obeerved. 

1. The practical constrnction mnet be UQiform. A 
constitution does not mean one thing at one time and 
anotlier at some enbsequent time. 

2. The object of conatruction is to give effect to the 
intent of the people in establiehing the constitution; it 
is the intent of the lawgiver that is to be enforced. 
But the intent is to be foand in the instrument Itself.* 

3. The whole instrument is to be examined, with a 
view of determining the intention of each part. More- 
over, effect is to be given, if possible, to the whole 
instrument, and to every section and clause. And in 
interpreting clauses it mnst be presumed that words have 
been used in their natural and ordinary meaning." Some 
provisions, however, especially those declaratory of per- 
sonal rights, can he understood only in the light of their 
history, and when they are expi-essed in technical lan- 
guage, we must underatand the words in their technical 
sense. 

i. A State constitution should be understood and 
construed in the light and by the assistance of the com- 
mon law, and with the fact in view that its rules are still 
left in force. In judging of the meaning of the consti- 
tution we are to keep in mind that it is not the beginning 
of law for the State, but that it presumes the existence 
of a well understood system which is to remain in force 
and be administered, but under auch restrictions as the 
instmment imposes.' 

1 People V. Pnrfr, 2 Hill, 35; Beardstown n. Virginia, 76 HI 34 ; 
Cooley, Coast. LinL, Gtb ed., p. TO, asd cases cited. 

' The fnunsT of the Constitution and the people who adopted it 
"mnst be nnderatood to have employed words iu their natural sense, 
and to have latended what the; said." Marshall, C. J., in Gibbons v. 
Ogdaa, 9 Wheat. 1, 188. See also Beardstown v. Viiginia. 76 111. 34 ; 
Hale V. Everett, 63 N. H. 9 ; Green b. WeUer, 32 Miss. 650. 

* State V. Noble, IlSlnd.SSO; Mattox i>. Dnited States, 156 U.S. 
S3T. 
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5. A GouBtitntion should be interpreted as operating 
proapectively only. This ia the rule in r^ard to Btat- 
titea, and it aeems on principle equally applicable to 
oosBtitntioDB. 

6. When a conBtitutioo gives a general power or 
enjoins a duty, it also gives, by implication, every par- 
ticular power necessary for the exercise of the one or 
the performance of the other. The implication should 
be not merely conjectural or argumentative, and where 
the means for the exercise of a granted power are given 
no other means can be implied.* Similarly where the 
power is granted in general terms, the power is to be 
construed as coextensive with the terms unless some 
clear restriction upon it is deducible from the context.* 
And if the constitution defines the circumntances under 
which a right may be exercised or a penalty impoBed, 
the specification is an implied prohibition against add- 
ing to the condition or exteoding the penalty to other 
eases.' 

7. Sometimes after a careful examination of the con- 
stitution itself, there may remain doubts and ambigui- 
ties to be explained. Then, and only then, is it proper 
to seek elsewhere for aid;- and under such circumstances 
certain aids may be resorted to. 

Among these aids are the following: 

Aids in Construction. — (a) A consideration of the 
object to be accomplished or the mischief designed to 
be remedied or guarded against, by the elanse in which 
the ambiguity appears, is helpful in determining its 

» Field r. People, 3 111. 79, 83 ; State v. Hallock, U Nev. 203. 

' Story on Const,, §§ 124-426 ; Cooley, Conat. IJm., 6tli ni., p. 78. 

* For example, the leKislatnie cAniiot add to the conatitational 
quali«<atioDB tor Totara : Biwin v. Farr, 24 Ark. 161 : State v. Wll- 
liamB, 5 #is. 308 ; McCafferty r. Gayet. S9 Penn. St. 108 ; oor of tm 
offlcer: Fei^leman v. State, 98 lad. SI6i DOr add to constitntioDal 
gionads for 'remaring an officer: Lowe v. Commonwealth, 3 Uet 
(Kj.) 237. 
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meaning.* (b) An examination of the proceedings of 
the conatitutional convention will Bometimea be of 
aeeistance. Such an examination has, however, evident 
difflcultiea, since the proceedings may not clearly point 
out the purpose of the proviaion in question. And even 
if the meaning of the convention is ascertained, it is by 
no means to be allowed controlling force, especially if 
that meaning appears not to be tJie one which the words 
would naturally convey.' The constitution obtains its 
force from the people, not from the convention, and 
it is not to be supposed that they looked for any ab> 
struse or hidden meaning in the words, but ratified the 
instrument in the belief that words employed were used 
in the sense obvious to the common understanding.' 
(c) Contemporaneous construction of the constitution is 
of value, and the practical conuti-uction tb&t has been ac- 
quiesced in for a considerable period must have great 
weight.* If no ambiguity or doubt appears, however, 
circumstances will not be allowed to introduce a difficulty 
where the language is plain. ° But where a particular 
construction has been accepted as correct, and especially 
when this has been given contemporaneously witb the 
adoption of the constitution, and by those who had op- 
portunity to understand the intention of the instrument, 
strong presumption exists in favor of such construction.' 

1 People D. Potter, 47 N, T. 37S; Baltimore v. Slate, 15 Md. 376; 
People u. Gies, 25 Mich. 83. 

i* Taylor v. Taylor, 10 Minn, 81 j State v. Doron, 5 Nov. 399 ; E»»- 
mnBsen u-. Baker, 50 Pac. Rep. 819 (Wy.). 

• Beardatown v. Virginia, 76 111. 34. 

• Field o. Clack, 143 U. S. 649, 683 ; United States v. Healer, 160 
U. S. 136. 

• Story on Const., § 407 ; State v. WriRhtaoii, 56 N. J. Law, 126. 

' " Great weight has always been attathed. and very rightly attached, 
to coQtemporaneona exposition." Marshall, C. J., in Cohens v. Virginia, 
6 Wheat. 264, 418. See also Bank of United Stateg v. Halstead, 10 
Wheat. 51, 53 ; Stuart i'. Laird, 1 Cranch. 399 ; State v. Gerbardt, 145 
Ind. 439- There are some cases irhich go further than the priudple 
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Directory and Mandatory Provisions, — In the con* 
structjon of statut«8 particular provisiouB may be re- 
garded as directory merely; by which is meant that they 
are to be considered ae giving general directions which 
ought to be followed, but not as so limiting the power 
in respect to which the directiona are given that it can- 
not e9ectaally.be exercised withont regarding them. 
Mandatory provisiona on the other hand, most be fol- 
lowed ; and a failure to act in accordance with their terms 
renders proceedings nnder them void. But this distinc- 
tion is generally not recognized as applicable to por- 
tions of a constitution. These inetrumentB do not 
usually undertake to prescribe mere rules of procedure 
except where such rules are looked upon as essential; 
they must, therefore, be considered aa limitations apon 
the power to be exercised.^ 

The EnaetTttent of Laws. — It is customary in State 
constitutions to make provisions often quite explicit 
concerning the manner of enacting legislation; it may 
be said that all rules which are of the essentials of law- 
making must be observed, and it is only the ordinary 
rules of order and routine, such as are always supposed 
to be under the control of every deliberative body, that 
the constitution can be understood to have left as matters 
of discretion to be established, modified, or abolished 
by the l^islative body for whose government In non- 
essential mattera they exist* 

laid down io the text, and snBtda legislMire actioii on the sole gnmnd 
of long acquiescence. See Btigham ti. Miller, 17 Ohio, V45. 

I " It will be found, upon fall coDsidaration, to be difficult to traat 
any coDstitntlonal ptovision as merely directory and not impera^Te." 
EinoU, J., in People v. Lawrence, 36 Barb. I7T, 186. See alM> Protbo 
V. Orr. IS Ga. 36 ; State o. MDler, 45 Mo. 4SB. 

* " The modern comrtitntions go more and more into detail in r^pi- 
lating the exercise of tbe sBveTal powers which they grant. Th« 
object ia manifestly to correct existing or apprebended mischief not to 
legislate merely for oidei or convenient system." Sutherland on Stab- 
ntory Construction, p. 67. 
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Some constitutions provide that ever; bill shall he 
read on three several days in each house, unless, iu case 
of etnergenc;, some specified majority dispenses with the 
rule. The journals of each honse ought to show that 
the rule has been complied with; but, in case they do 
not, the proper passage of the bill will, in the absence 
of evidence of which the courts can take c<^nizauce, 
be presumed.* It is sometimes reqniied that, on the 
final passage of a bill, the yeas and nays shall be entered 
on tbe journal. Such a direction is clearly imperative, 
and not to be dispeused with by the legislature.* A 
very important provision found in one form or another 
in many constitutions lequii'es that an act shall have 
bat one purpose, and that purpose must be expressed in 
the title. The puipose of such requirements is to pre- 
vent "the improper influences which may result from 
intermixing in one and the same act such things as have 
no proper relation to each other,"* to prevent surprise 
or fraud upon the legislature, and to apprise the people 
of the enbjecte of legislation that are under considera- 
tion. The general pnrpose of these provisions is accom- 
plished when the law has one general object which is 
fairly indicated in the title; it is not necessary to indi- 
cate elaborately all the means for the accomplishment of 
the object.* If the act is evidently broader than the 
title, the part indicated by the title may be allowed to 
stand as constitutional, if it is complete in itself, capa- 
ble of being executed, and quite independent of the part 



1 Snperrison of Schnyler Co. u. PeoplB,as HL 1G3; Miller u. State, 
3 Ohio St. <76. See alao Peopla v. McElroy, 78 Mich. 446, where it is 
held that reading twice hj title aod once at length ia sufficient. 

" SpanRler k, Jacoby, 14 111, 297; Rjan c. Lynch, 68 111. 160', Peo- 
ple V. CommiBaionerB of Highways, 54 H. Y. 376. 

* Congtitntion of New Jersey, Art. IV., aec. 7, § 4. 

* Slack w. Jacob, 8 W. Ta. 612-641 ; Stat« v. Donaldson, 41 Minn. 
74; People e. Lawrence, 41 N. Y. 137; State v. Gethardt, 14S lud. 
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rejected.' But if the title actually indicates aud the act 

itself actually embraces two distinct objects when the 

constitution says that it shall embrace only one, the 
whole act must be treated as void.' 

> Dewhont v. AUegbeoj, 9S Fenn. St. 137 ; McGee's Appeal, lU 
FeuD. St. 470. 

1 Son Antonio v. Gould, 31 Tex. 49 ; Stai« v. McCracken, 42 Tex. 
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ACCUSED PARTIES. 

(See Bail; Crihxs; Habeas Cobfub.) 

ACTIONS, 

for diToioe 199 

penal 800 

local and tiaiuitor; 199 

rights in, are property ' . 358, 369 

ADMIRALTT JURISDICTION, 

of federal courts 199-132, 138 

ADMISSION OF STATES, 

how brought about 187-19S, S82 

ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWS, 

provisions of 108, 109 

ALIENS, 

how made citizens ........ 88, S69-S71 

ma; be given special privileges 69 

AMBASSADORS, 

jurisdiction of cases affecting 138-1S9 

AMENDMENTS, 

to federal Constitution 3S, 913-333 

discussion of provisions of first ten 994r-333, 963-367, 394- 
309, 317-327. 345-376 

of thirteenth 337-340 

of fonrteenth 340-263, 368-275 

of fifteenth 390-294 

to State constitutions 313-216, 382 
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APPELLATE JURISDICTION, 

of federal courts 1S4-187, 148 

APPOINTMENT, 

to fill seuatorial Taoanoj 47-lS 

to offices bj the President 118 

APPORTIONMENT, 

of repiesentAtires 47 

of taxes 365 

APPROPRIATIONS, 

no money to be dravn bat in puniumoe of 180 

APPROVAL OP LAWS, 

bj the President SI, 119, 17S-181 

ARBITRARt ARRESTS, 

forbidden 3S9-S33 

reUeffrom 146-148,316-317 

ARBITRARY EXACTIONS, 

on pratenoe of tazatioii 3S8 

ARMS, 

rigbt to keep ud bear SS7--89S 

ARMY, 

Congress maj raise and nppoit 99 

oommandei-'in-cbief 114 

standing S98 

ARREST, 

privilege of Congreumen from GO 

irithout warrant i33 

nnlawfol 329-2a3 

relief from 146-148, 315-317 

ART, WORKS OF, 

copyright of 95, 96 

ARTICLES OP CONFEDERATION. 

(See CoH7EDEiuioir, Abiiclbs oi.) 

ASSEMBLY. 

right of i94-a97 

ATTAINDER, 

bills of, forbidden 310-S13 

in oases of treason 104, 106 

AITTHOR, 

exdnsive rights of 9B, 96 
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BAIL, 

right of acciued putiei to give 318 

BALLOT, 

voting by *8,280-28S 

BANKRCFTCT, 

power over 89, 90, 343, 344 

exemptions in cases of 69, 90 

BEARING ARMS, 

rigl't of 897-299 

BETTERMENT LAWS, 

right to pass 363 

BILL OF RIGHTS, 

of 1 William and Mai; 7 

none in the Constitution 17 

supplied bj aoiendments 17] 18 

of State constitutions 386 

BILLS, LEGISLATIVE, 

introduction of 51, 391 

BILLS OF ATTAINDER, 

prohibition of 310-319 

BILLS OP CREDIT, 

States not to emit 93 

what are 93 

BLASPHEMY, 

may be pnnished 3S6 

in pnblicatioas SOS 

BOOKS, 

copyright of 96-96 

criticism of 307 

BORROWING MONEY, 

power of, in Congress S4 

BOUNTIES, 

offer of, me; be recalled 831 

BRIDGES, 

State pover to anthome 85 
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CEUETERS, 

when oontncts 333, 334 

r^uktion of rights nuder 338-34S 

CHECKS AND BALANCES, 

io goTemmenti what ara 100-181 

CHEISTIANITY, 

recognition of, in the law «8*-887 

CHURCH AND STATE, 

onion o^ foibidden S84 

CITIZENS, 

who are 89, 136, 137, 207 

aliens, tow made 89, 269-271 

of different States, may sne in federal coorta ■ 123, 136, 137 

of States, privileges and immnnitiea of S06-308 

of the United States, privileges and immonilies of. . S7S-271 

CITIZENSHIP, 

of colored persons 870 

of Indians 370 

how acquired 369-870 

how lost 271 

in State and nation 371 

CIVIL LIBERTY, 

meaning of S46-347 

CIVIL EIGHTS. 

religioua liberty 324r-227 

secority of dwelling, penion, and papers 828-238 

freedom gnaranteed 833-240 

goarauties of life, liberty, and equality 240-863 

right to jury trial in cinl cases 263-267 

CLASS LEGISLATION, 

not admissible 847-248 

COINING MONEYS, 

power over ^ 

what it consists in 91-92 

COLONIES, AMERICAN, 

legislation for *~^ 

imperial taxation of 6, 6, 8 

right to common law in ' 

violations of coustitotional right in 8 
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COLOR, 

not to atteat snffinge SQO-896 

COLORED PERSONS, 

dtiienahip of 86S-S69 

rigbta of, in scho(Js 256 

COMITY, 

interstate 196-213 

COMMANDERr-IN-CHIEr, 

President to bo 114 

COMMERCE, 

Congress ma; regnUte 66 

meaning of 67 

inoindes tel^rapbio comnmnioation 67 

between the Stales, what is 68, 69 

with Indian tribes 69 

embai^ as a regulation of 70 

power to regulate eiclosive in national gOTenuneat . 71-79 

cancmrent power 70 

cases of bridges, dams, and ferries 83-86 

moat not be hampered bj State taxes 73-76 

or bj police power 76-79 

power of the State 79-83 

(See ComcoH Cixajota i Pouci Pons.) 

COMMON CARRIERS, 

regulation of bnuness of 71-83, 858-360 

(See RuLKOAS CoitPAttics.) 

COMMON LAW, 

what it is 7, 8 

eoloniats entitled to 8 

in the Slates 149-150 

United States has none 149 

COMPACT. 

the Constitution not a !7 

COMPACTS BETWEEN STATES, 

what ma; be entered into 101 

COMPENSATION. 

of members of Congress GO 

of the President 130 

tot property taken for public lues 876-377 
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CONCTJRHENT POWEBS, 

of State and nation S6, 36, 70 

CONFLICT OP LAWS, 

under the federal Constitntion 31-33 

how may arise 196 

in caae« of contracts and trauafers of propert; . . . 196-199 

in qnewtionB of marriage and divorce 199 

in cases of penal prosecutions SOO 

in local and transitorj actions 199-801 

as 10 corporations ' SOI, 803 

CONFLICTS OF JURISDICTION, 

liow dealt with lES-166 

CONFRONTED WITH WITNESSES, 

light of acoosed port; to be 823 

CONGRESS, 

powers of, in geoeral 5G 

to 1b7 and collect taxes 5&-66 

to contract debts 61 

to regulate commerce 66-88 

over naturalization 88, 870 

over bankmptc; 89 

to coin money 90 

to issue paper money 91 

to reg:ulate weights and measures 91 

to puuish counterfeiting 94 

in respect to posfcoffioes and post-roads .... 94 
in respect lo copyrights and patents .... 95, 96 

to punish piracicB, &c 97 

t« declare and conduct war 9S-101 

to govern ceded districts 103-104 

to punish treason ........ 104, 314, 315 

non-enumerated and implied 105-110 

restrictiona on . . 111-113, B24, 338, 229, 263-267, 
894-304, 310-327 

to suspend the iaietu eorput 316-317 

to create and regulate courts 184 

to determine finally political questiotu 167 

to bold other departments in check .... 160-183 

to govern the Territories 188-186 

to admit new States 187-195,383 
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CONGRESS — eontinued. 

powera of, to protect republican gOTenunent in the 

States 213-317 

to propose amendments to tbe Constitntion . . ■ 218 
to create miuucipal ooi|ioTations 379 

CONSCIENCE, 

freedom of 224-227 

CONSEQUENTIAL INJURIES, 

in exercise of eminent domain .... 370, 371, 873-376 

CONSTITUTION, 

definition of S3 

written and nnwritten 22 

of Gi«at Britain 6, 7, 24 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 

formation of 16, 16 

adoption of IS, 16, 36, 27 

sovereign powera under 22, 23 

not a mere compact .,■..' 37-29 

is a grant of powers 29-31 

is supreme 31-34 

amendment of 38, 81S-238 

modification of powers nnder 39-40 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONTENTION, 

work of 15, 16 

in the SUtes 332 

an agencj of Bovereigntj 384 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENTS, 

what are 23 

CONSTITUTIONS OF THE STATES, 

formation of the first , .. 9, 10, 381 

powers nnder 22, 23 

fundamental principles of 33, 386 

mnst yield to federal Constitution 33, 386 

admission of States under 187-195,383 

right to amend 213-216,383 

formation of 381-386 

contenla of 385 

character of 386 

interpretation of 3S6-3S0 

special provisions of 390-393 
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CONSTRUCTION, 

of the provisions for protection of individnal riglda . 17-19 

final snthoritj in 157--15d 

of State couatitDtionB 386-398 

CONTEMPTS, 

of Congresa 49-50 

of fluthoritj in general 33? 

CONTESTED FACTS, 

legislature not to decide 46 

CONTESTING ELECTIONS, 

methods of 863,389,290 

CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 

povera of 8-11 

CONTRACTS, 

States taaj not impair obligation of, bj their laws . . . 338 

whatisaUw .329 

what are 339, 330, 331-334, 343-315 

obligation of 339 

when statutes are 331 

offices are not 333 

statutory privileges are not 333 

essential powers of govemment not subjects of, in general 

884-337 

of the State not to t«( 335 

of the State to give eiclosive privilegea .... 336-338 

State regulation of 338-343 

control of remedies upon 343-344 

illegal or immoral 344 

States cannot add to 344 

whether Congress may violate 347 

validating imperfect 864-356 

COPYRIGHT, 

power over 96 

CORPORATE CHARTERS, 

protection of 333, 336-348 

regulation of rights under 339-343 

CORPORATE PROPERTY, 

of municipalities, protection in 379, 880 
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CORPOEATIONS, 

chartered bj Congress, taxation of 61-63 

powers of, limited to jurisdiction whore created . . SOl-202 

protection of charters of 333, 337, 339-343 

municipal 378, 380 

COUNSEL, 

right to 333 

privilege of 303 

COUNTERFEITING, 

pnnishmeut of 94 

COURTS, 

creation of , 52, 53, 133, 134 

essential powers of 165 

martial 156 

military 53, 156, 157 

territorial 53, 53, 155, 186 

political qacslions in 157 

(See JnsiciAiiT.) 

CRIMES, 

against the United States, what are 149 

legislative punishments for 310-314 

treason and its punishment ■' 314, 315 

accusations of, bjr indictment 317, 318 

infamous, what are 318 

trials and punishments for 319-336 

CRITICISM, 

of persons, books, &c., by the press 306-309 

CROWN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

control of colonies b; 4-6 

CRUEL AND UNUSUAL PUNISHMENTS, 

forbidden 334 

CURATIVE LAWS, 

when may be passed 354-357 

CUSTOMS DUES, 

pover to levy and oolleot 65-64 
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DAMAGING, 

property in the exercise of tbe eminent domuu . . 371-371 

DAMS, 

of navigable waters 83, 84, 107, 108 

DEBT, PUBLIC, 

power to create 65 

eonstitutional provisions reapecting 6B, 66 

DEEDS, 

curing defective, b; legislation 351-353 

DEFINITION, 

of billa of attainder 31{^-3Ia 

of citizens 83 

of civil liberty 247 

of constitution 32 

of due process of law 341-245 

of eminent domain 363 

of eatablishment of religion 334 

of eiecntive power 44-45 

of ex pottfaeto law 312 

of infamous crime 318 

of judicial power 45 

of legislative power 44 

of Ubertj 248-347 

of !iberi;y of the press 399-309 

of nation 30 

of people 295 

of police power 250, 338 

of political liberty 247 

of privileged communication 303 

of property 345 

of right of revolution 85 

of sovereignty SI 

of State 20 

of treason 315 

of nnconstitutional law 24 

of vested rights 351-353 

of mandatory and directory statutes 390 

DELEGATION OF POWERS, 

by legislative bodies Ill, 113 
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DENYING EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAWS, 

discussion of State action 24t7~250 

DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT, 

appoiidonment of powers to 44-54 

each a check npon the others 160-195 

DIRECT TAXES, 

whet are 63, 6* 

DISCUSSION, FREEDOM OF. 

(See Fkegs, Ekebdoic of.) 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

government of 102, 379 

DIVORCE, 

coafliot of Uws in respect to 1S9, 254 

DOMICILE, 

protection of 33S-331 

as determining rights .... 196-301, 252-354, 347-348 
DOUBLE PUNISHMENT, 

forbidden 33E, 326 

DUE PROCESS OF LAW, 

meaning of 341-346 

in criminal cases 336 

DUTIES AND IMPOSTS, 

may be laid 55-65 

DWELLING-HOUSE, 

protection of 328-231 



EDUCATION, 

right to 255 

ELECTIONS, 

of representatives in Congress . . 47, 48, 275-278, 285-388 

of senators 47, 48 

basis of suffrage for 276-277, 278 

qualifications of electors 278, 390-394 

general rules governing 378-290 

ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT, 

choice by 52, 161 

ELIGIBILITY, 
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EMANCIPATION, 

historjof 833-240 

EMBARGO, 

poiver to declare 70 

EMINENT DOMAIN. 

law ot the 363, 377 

EMPLOYMENT, 

priTilege to engage in SS5-S5S 

regulation of 856-258 

proliibitioii of, injoriona 257 

ENABLING ACT, 

for admission of State to Union 189-191, 382 

ENGLAND, 

constitutioa of ■ SS, SI 

separation from 3-18 

EQUALITY, 

religiouB 231r-236 

of civil rights 247 

in elections S92-294 

EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAWS, 

right to 247-250, 255-257 

ESTABLISHMENTS, RELIGIOUS, 

meaniiig of 221 

EVIDENCE, 

change is mies of 360 

EXCESSIVE BAIL, 

not to be required 318 

EXCISE TAXES, ' 

levy of 56 

EXCLUSIVE PRIVILEGES, 

grant of, in navigation .- 73 

to authors and inventors 95 

under State police regulations .... SO, 262, 336, 370 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

(See FsESiDBNT.) 

EXECUTIVE POWERS, 

separated from others 44 
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EXEMPTIONS, 

of property from Uiatioa 337, 335 

under bankrupt U«s 90 

EXPORTS, 

State taxes on 86 

federal taxes on 87 

EX POST FACTO LAWS, 

prohibition of 312-314 

EXPULSION, 

from Congress 49 

EXTRADITION, 

as between the States 



FAITH AND CREDIT, 

to be given acts and reoords of other States • . . SOS-306 
FEDERAL COURTS. 

(See Jddiciakt, Fesebal.) 
FERRY FRANCHISES, 

State power to create S3, 81 

FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT, 

to Federal Constitution discuased S90-S94 

FISHERIES, 

State righb in 138, 208 

FORFEITURES, 

of poliUcal rights 371,379 

in enforcing taies 362 

FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

to Federal Constitution discussed . . . 340-S03, 26S-S75 
FRANCHISES, 

political 375-380 

corporate 83, 333, 338, 339 

municipal 334,378,380 

FREEDOM, 

made umvenal 333-340 

FUGITIVES FROM JUSTICE, 

return of, as I)etween the SUtes 308-313 

FUGITIVES FROM SERVICE, 

return of SIS 
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GENERAL LAWS, 

incidental injuries from 315, 351-354 

GENERAL WAERANTS, 

illegality ot 231 

GOVERNMENT, 

departments of Mr-Sl 

agencies of, not to be taxed 63 

cbeckH and balances in 160-lSl 

Hbelson 301 

GOVERNOR, 

not subject to jndicial process 1S3 

duty in extradition prooeedii^ S09-31I 

GRAND JURY, 

Then required 317, 318 

GRANTS, 

bj States cannot be recalled 339 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

(See England.) 

GUARANTY, 

of republican government to the States 813-317 



H. 

HABEAS CORPUS, 

Act of 31 Charles IL 7 

. federal jurisdiction of writ of Ilft-14S, 315 

suspending privilege of 316-317 

HARBOR REGULATIONS, 

States ma; make 70 

HEALTH LAWS, 

States oiaj pass 71, 79 

HIGH SEAS, 

crimes upon 97 

HIGHWAYS, 

taking for nilroada, &c 373, 371 

providing for, is a Stak dut; 380 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

constitutional prorisiona respectiog 47-61 

impeacliment bj 177 

HUSBAND AND WIFE, 

Uwa ohanging prospective riglits of 35S 

(See DivoBCB ; Ma&riaqx.) 



ILLEGAL CONTRACTS, 

have no obligatioD 839, S30 

IMMUNITIES, 

of citizens of States, what are 206-208 

of citizens of United States S72-371 

IMPAIRING CONTRACTS, 

by State laws forbidden 328-3i6 

IMPARTIAL ACCOMMODATIONS, 

bj carriera and innkeepers 79, 2BS-259 

IMPARTIAL PROTECTION, 

riKht to 247-249 

IMPEACHMENT, 

power in respect to 177i 178 

IMPLIED POWERS, 

of Congress, wbat are 105-111 

IMPLIED PROHIBITIONS, 

oo taxation 61-63 

on interference with interstate commerce .... 71-79 

on State action 274-276,384 

IMPORTERS, 

State taxes npon 73, 74-77 

IMPOSTS. 

levy of 55-66 

IMPRESSMENT, 

of sailors SI 

IMPRISONMENT, 

relief from, on giving bail 318 

haheai corpus in cases of 145-148, 315-317 

IMPROVEMENTS, 

wbeu owner of lands may be compelled to pay for . . . 362 
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INCHOATE RIGHTS, 

ma; be taken awaj 361| 352 

INDEPENDENCE, 

DeclBratioQ of 3, 8, 9 

INDIAN TRXBES, 

legnlatioD of commerce with 66, 69 

members of, arc oot citizens 970 

INDIANS, 

tna; be citizena 870 

INDICTMENT, 

of accused parties 317.318,323 

INELIGIBILITY OP CANDIDATE, 

effect of 885, 289 

INPAMOUS OPPENOE, 

whatis . 318 

INNKEEPERS, 

regulation of bnainess of 8i0, 358, 259 

INQUISITORIAL TRIALS, 

forbidden 328 

INSOLVENT LAWS, 

States ma; pass 89, 90, 3U 

INSPECTION LAWS, 

ofthe States ■ ... 71, 87 

INSTRUCTION OP REPRESENTATIVES, 

right of 42-43 

INSURRECTIONS, 

protection of States against 317 

INTEREST, 

Stat« control of rates of 260 

INTERNATIONAL LAW, 

what it ta 81 

certain principles of 196-808 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 

regulation of 66-86 

INTIMIDATION, 

effect on elections 8S6-28S 

INTOXICATING DRINKS, 

regulation of sate of 77> 80, 357, 258 
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INVASIONS, 

protection of States from S17 

INVENTIONS. 

eiclDsive rights in 95 

INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE, 

prohibited 237-340 

lEREQULARlTIES, 

in elections, effect of 2S3-2S5 

IRREPEALABLB LAWS, 

not to be passed IIS 



JEOPARDY, 

meaning of 3S5, 336 

JOURNAL OF CONGRESS, 

to be kept and published i9, 50 

JUDGES, 

of civil courts 6S-64 

of territorial oonrts 53,118,186 

can be required to perform onl; judicial dntj ... 53, Si 

impeachment of 177 

JUDGMENTS, 

of one State to be respected in others 202-206 

JUDICIARY, 

may set aside onconstitutional law 164-171 

power of as respects the eiecative 175-177 

territorial 53, 118, 155, 1S6 

curing defects in proceedings of 357 

JUDICIARY, FEDERAL, 

grant of power to 53, 123 

creation of courts S3, 121 

jurisdiction of federal questions by 124-188 

of cases affecting ambassadors, ftc 123 

of admiralty and maritime causes 139-133 

of suits against the United States 132 

of aiiita by and against Slates 134-137 

of other suits • 136 

exclusive 138 

oiigiDal 138, 139 
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JUDICIARY, FEDERAL,— coB/wwrf. 

jurisdiction b; transfer of causes to I39-14S 

of writ oi habem eorpm 145-148 

appellata 12i-128, 148 

what laws adminbtered b; 149-163 

conflicts of jurisdiction 162-165 

essential powers of 155 

political qneationa in 157 

final authoritjr in constmctioii 168, 159 

JUDICURY, STATE, 

may take cognizance of federal questions 135 

appellate jurisdiction over 125-188, 148 

transfer of causes from 139-145 

jurisdiction of suits affecting personal liberty • . • 145, 146 

law administered b; 149-163 

judgments of, to be respected ia other States . . . S03-204 
JURY. 

trial by, in tlie colonies 8 

in civil cases in federal courb 363-367 

in cases of libel 308 

in criminal cases 331 

privileged disoDssions in tbe 303 

JUSTIFICATION, 

in libel cases 306 



L. 

LAW OF NATIONS, 

whatb 21 

certain principles of 196-203 

LAW OF THE LAND, 

rig:ht to, by Magna Charla 6 

what is the 341-346 

LEGAL TENDER, 

power to make 90-93 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

creation and organization of 47-51 

proceedings and journals of 49-51 

not lo exercise judicial power 310-314 

when eiiactments of, may be set aside 164-174 

under State constitutiona 3S0 
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LEGISLATIVE POWERS, 

aaaignnieDt of, to one department 445 

not to be delegated Ill 

acts in excess of, are void 164-174 

in the Territories 183-186 

of municipal bodiea 380,390 

in State legislatmes 386 

LEGISLATORS, 

priTilege of, from arrest 60 

from actions 174, 303 

LEGISLATURES, TERRITORIAL, 

wliat they are and ttieir powers 184, 165 

LIBEL, 

law of 299-309 

LIBERTY, 

the birthright of 4, 6, 9 

guarantj of 340-246 

re%ous 834-827 

meaning of 846, 247 

LIBERTY OF SPEECH AND PRESS, 

law of ■ 299-309 

LIBERTY, RELIGIOUS, 

protection of 324-227 

LICENSE, 

to follow certain employments 2S6-3S8 

LIMITATION LAWS, 

cutting off contiacta bj 359 

LITERARY PRODUCTIONS, 

rights in 9S,96 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 

the right to 378-380 

LORD'S DAY. 

legblation for observance of 237 



MAGNA CHARTA, 

a chart,er of libertj 6 

MAJORITY RULE, 

restiainta upon 40, 41 
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MALICE, 

in official action 174, 176 

in injuriouB publications 306, 309 

MARITIME CASES, 

jurisdiction of 139-132, 138 

MARRIAGE, 

conflict of lawa in respect to 199, 352, 233 

MARTIAL LAW, 

suspends kabeca corpus 316, 317 

courts to administer 63, 166-157 

MEASURES AND WEIGHTS, 

Congress to fix standards of 94 

MESSAGES, 

of the President 119 

MILITARY, 

at the polls S37 

quartering on the people S38, 229 

MILITARY COURTS, 

creation and powers of 53, 166-157 

MILITARY LAW, 

to be prescribed by Congress 100 

MILITIA, 

enrolment and goTemment of 100, 101 

(See SoLDi£BS.} 

MILL-DAMS, 

faking property for 368 

MISSOURI, 

oompromiae on admission of ... . 192, 234, 236, 368 

MONEY, 

power of Congress in respect to 90-93 

counterfeiting 94 

MONOPOLIES, 

iu the use of navigable waters 73, 84 

under State police regulations 80, 263 

in general are illegal 262, 263 

combinationa to effect 263 

MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS, 

place of, in constitutional law 378 

general rules respecting 378-380 
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N. 
NATION, 

definition of 20 

balanced against States 160, 161 

NATIONAL BANKS, 

power to create 107 

taxation of ... 62 

NATIONS, LAW OF, 

what it is 81 

rules of comity by 196-802 

NATURAL LIBERTY, 

meaning of 246, 247 

NATURALIZATION, 

power over 88 

citizenship by 270, 371 

discriminations in 292 

NAVIGABLE WATERS, 

bridges, dams, and ferries over 83-85 

right of free navigation 73 

NAVIGATION, 

regulated by Congress 67, 68, 72, 73 

NAVY, 

Congress may proTide and maintain 100 

NECESSITY, 

underlies the law of eminent domain . . 363, 364, 39S, 369 
NEW STATES, 

how admitted to the Union 187-195, 382, 383 

NEWSPAPERS, 

privileges of , 399-309 

NOBILITY, 

titles of, not to be granted 113, 317 



OBLIGATION OF CONTRACTS, 

States not to impair 328-345 



OFFICE, 

appointment to, not a contract . 
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OFFICERS, 

appointment and removal of 118, 119 

liability ot, to auita 140, 141, 174, 175 

ORDINANCE OF 1787, 

references to 86, 234, 337 



PAPERS, 

private, security of S29-331 

PARDONS, 

power to grant 115-117, 178 

PARLIAMENT, 

control of Colonies by 4-6 

sovereign powers of 22, 23 

PASSENGERS. 

(See CouHOH Cabriebs.) 
PATENTS, 

power to grant 95, 96 

PEACE AND WAR 

(See Tbeatt; War.) 
PENAL LAWS, 

not enforced in foreign State SOO 

PENALTIES, 

legislative release of 369 

PEOPLE, THE, 

sovereignty reposes in 23 

meaning of 295, 383 

PERSONAL LIBERTY. 

(See HiBEAfl CoBFus.) 
PETITION, RIGHT OP, 

meaning and extant of 294-297 

PETITION OF RIGHT, 

provisions of 7 

POLICE POWER, 

belongs to the States 79, 951 



monopolies under . 80, 262 

regulations of, affecting commerce 76-78, 79 

general regulations under 250-263, 338-341 
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POLITICAL LIBERTT, 

meaning of 347 

POLITICAL QUESTIONS, 

coarts cannot determine lG7i 317 

POLITICAL RIGHTS, 

citizeuship 268-275, 290-294 

suffrage and eleotions 275-294 

right of assemblj and petition 394-297 

right to keep and bear arms 297-299 

freedom of speech and of the press 299-309 

POST-OFFICES AWD POST-ROADS, 

power to eslablish 94-95 

POWERS OF GOVEENMENT, 

distribution of 4* 

PRESENTS, 

what not to be accepted hj officers, ftc 113 

PRESIDENT, 

election of S3 

general powers of 114-122 

veto power of 51,119,180,178-181 

compenBation of ... 180 

independence of 121 

subject to impeachment 177, 178 

PRESS, LIBERTY OP. 

meaning of the 399-309 

privileged cases 302-309 

tenth as a protection 307, 308 

jury the judges of the taw 308 

PRICES, 

regulation of 259-261 

PRIVATE PURPOSES, 

taxes not to be laid for 59 

property not to be taken for 365-368 

PRIVILEGED PUBLICATIONS, 

■what are 303-309 

PRIVILEGES, 

of members of Congress 60, 61, 303 

of citizens of the States 306-208 

of citizens of the United States 372-274 

esolosive 73, 80, 84, 95, 96, 263, 336-358 
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PROCESS, 

coiistructive service of 304, 206 

PROPERTY, 

r%ht to Bcqnire 906 

protection of 346, 260, 261, 345-377 

PUBLIC CORPORATIONS, 

their place in the goTernment 378-330 

not subject to taxation 68 

PUBLIC DEBT, 

conatitutioiial provisions respeodog 65, 66 

PUBLIC DOMAIN, 

control of 186-186 

taxation of, bj Stales 62, 63 

PUBLIC GRANTS, 

cannot be recalled or imp^red 336-346 

strict conatruction of 336 

PUBLIC PURPOSES, 

what will support taxation 69-61 

taking property for 363-377 

PUBLIC SECURITIES, 

counterfeiting 91 

PUNISHMENTS, 

legislative, forbidden 310-318 

for crimes in general 3S4 

for contempts of aothoritj 337 

Q- 

QUALIFICATIONS, 

of electors 278, 279, 290-39* 

want of, in candidates 386 

QUARANTINE, 

right to establish regulations of 71, 76 

QUARTERING SOLDIERS. 

(See SoLDiBBS.) 

R. 
RACE, 

not to disqoali^ from votji^ S90-89i 

aa affecting nataralizatioa 393 
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RAILROADS, 

reguktion of commanicatioa bf . . . 67, 75, 76, 77, 7S, 80, 
360, 361 

taxes on freight carried bj 75 

bridges for 67, 83-86 

on franchises 63 

taxation of 319, 350 

innat provide eqoal accommodations 358 

regulation of farea on 359, 361 

protection of chartera of 333-342 

taking lands for 367. 368, 374 

REBELLIONS. 

protection ^inst S17 

RECONSTRUCTION, 

of SUtes 190, 191, 816 

RECORDS, 

of one State to be respected in the others . . . 303-206 

REGISTRATION, 

of voters 380 

RELIGIOUa LIBERTY, 

protection of 234-237 

REMEDIES, 

for wrongs, State control of 360-363 

REMOVAL OF CAUSES, 

t« fsdend courts 139-llS 

REPEAL OE CHARTERS, 

when lawful 320, 878 

REPRESENTATIVES, 

instruclion of 43-43 

apportionment and election of 47-19 

qualification of 17, 19 

privileges of GO, 303 

REPRIEVES, 

power to grant 115, 116 

REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT, 

guaranty of, to the States 313-217 

RESERVED RIGHTS, 

what are 35-37 

RESOLUTIONS OF '98 and '99, 

what thej were , 109, 110 
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KETltOACTIVE LAWS, 

in crimiiial matters forbidden 31S-314 

in civil matters 351-iSGO 

REVENUE, FEDERAL, 

provbioDS for isising SI, 65~66 

REVOLUTION, 

rigbt of 25, 26 

American 3-11 

BIGHTS, 

English bin of 7.17 

reserved b; the Constitution ...>,••■• 31-37 

aOADS, 

proTidbg tor 364, 373-876, 380 



SCHOOLS, 

rights in S55 

SEARCH-WARRANTS, 

isaae and execution of SS&-233 

SEARCHES AND SEIZURES, 

unreasonable, forbidden 229-233 

in the Colonies 8 

SECEDED STATES, 

not out of the Union 27-29 

bow restored to representation 190, 191, 216 

SECRECY, 

right to, in elections SSO, 281 

SEDITION LAWS, 

provisions of ' 108-110 

SELF-EXECUTING PROVISIONS, 

of constitutions, what are 238-240, 274 

SELE-GOVERNMENT, LOCAL, 

rules respecting 378-380 

SENATE, FEDERAL, 

constitutional provisions respecting 47-51 

SEPARATION, 

of powers of govenunent 44, 45 

SERVITUDE. 

(See Slatebt.) 
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SLANDER, 

rules of liability for 899-309 

SLAVE-TRADE. 

prohibitioa of 113 

SLAVERY, 

abolisbed 333-340 

SOLDIERS, 

c[uarteriug of, on tbe people 238 

(See AsHT; UiUTA£T; Muiiia.) 
SOVEREIGN POWERS. 

what are 20, 21 

in tbe Colonies before the Revolution 3 

in the Slates 16, 17 

apportionment of, in the United States 21, 32 

SOVEREIGN STATE, 

That is 20 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGES, 

strict construction of 337 

appropriation of, to public uses 341, 369 

SPEECH, TREEDOM OF, 

meaning and extent of 299-309 

SPEEDY TRIAL, 

right to 320 

STAMP ACT, 

repeal of 5 

STANDING ARMIES, 

objeetionable 8, 299 

STATE, 

meanings of 30 

STATE CONSTITUTIONS, 

how formed and accepted 187-lfl6, 381-383 

mnst not conflict with federal powers 32, 383 

(See CoNSTirnnOHS of the States.) 
STATE LAW, 

■when federal courts administer 149-153 

STATE RIGHTS, 

what are 33-37, 384 

STATES OP THE UNION, 

how formed and admitted 187-195, 381-384 

maj not withdraw 87-28 
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STATES OF THE UNION — wH^imwrf. 

- are indestructible 29 

Bubordination of, as to federal powers 33 

powers of, when coocntreut with fedei^ . • . 36, 37, 70, 83 

u« exempt from federal taiatioa 63 

ma? not tax oational ageuciea 61-63 

power of, over legal tender 91-93 

ma; not emit bills of credit 93 

Baits by and against, in fedeial oourts 132-131 

balanced againat tbe Union 161-168 

division of 191 

guarant; of republican government to 313-317 

protection of, against rebellion and invasion 317 

confliotii^ claims to government of S16 

citizenship in 873 

privileges of citizens of 206-208 

not to pass bills of attainder 310 

nor expottfaeto laws 312-314 

nor enter into treaty, &c 101 

nor impair contracts . 328-345 

police powers of 76, 79, 250-263, 338-348 

power of, in matters of war 101 

may pass retroactive laws 354-358 

may take property for public uses 363-377 

rules of comity between 196-212 

tight of people t« establish eonstitntion of 388 

constitutions, how formed 381-384 

of, contents 385 

length of 386 

provisions of 385-393 

how construed 386-390 

• STATUTES, 

enactment of 390-392 

STATUTORY PRIVILEGES, 

strict construction of 336 

may be taken away 332, 333 

STAY LAWS, 

when invalid 343, 344 

SUFFRAGE, 

sometimes given to aliens 89 

general rules respecting 363i i 
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SUSfPTUARY LAWS, 

illegal -863 

SUNDAY, 

laws for obsemuico of 227 

SUPREME COURT, FEDERAL, 

creation of gg 

jurisdiction 124-129,146 

SUPREME LAWS, 

what are 3X_33 

SURRENDER OF OFFENDERS, 

as between tbe States S08-S19 



TAKING OF PROPERTY. 

(See ExniEHT Doiutir.) 

TAXATION, 

in the Colonies 6 

by Congress 65-59,63-84 

not for private purposes 69-61 

of government agencies 61-63 

discriminations in 306, SOS, 350, 373 

of commerce bj the Slates ... 68, 73, 74>, 76, 80, 88, 83 

in violation of contracts 335, 336 

curing irregular S57, 358 

TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 

regulation of, b; Congress 67 

TERRITORIES, 

constitution not made for 37 

dependence of 37, 38 

courts of 53,54,118,165,156,186 

government of ] 83-186 

THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT, 

to Federal Constitution, discussed 337-340 

TITLES OF NOBILITY, 

prohibited lis, 317 

TONNAGE DUTLES, 

States not to levy 87, 96 

TRADE-MARKS, 

excksive rights in 96 
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TREASON, 

definitiou and punishment of 106, 314, 815 

TILEATIBS, 

supreme auttiority of 31-39, 117, 118, 175 

power to make 117, 118, 17S 

TRIAL, 

geaeral right to 243-315 

bj jury in civil cues 263-267 

in criminal cases 8, 319-326 

TRUSTS, , 

governmental 88,333 



,9 may be converted • 
TWICE IN JEOPARDY, 

accused parties not to be put it 



UNCONSTITUTIONAL LAWS, 

what are 34 

how and when set aaide 164-174 

UNITED STATES. 

how formed 9, 85-27 

union of, indissoluble SS 

suita by and against 133 

(See CoHBKEsa.) 

UNREASONABLE, 
bul. (See Bail.) 
searches, &c. (S«e Subchu un> Sbizubis.) 



VACANCIES, 

in Congress, how SDed 47-40 

in the presidency 63 

in federal offices 119 

VALIDATING CONTRACTS. 

(See Cu&A.Tm Laws.) 

VESTED RIGHTS, 

mny not be taken awaj 351, 363 
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YETO POWER, 

exercise of 61,119.178-181 

V1CE-PEB8IDENT, 

oonstLtutional provisions respecting 18, Si 

VOID STATUTES. 

(See UNCONSTunnoiiAL Laws.) 
VOTEES. 

(See Elsctions.) 



WAR, 

Congress maj declare aad conduct ., S8-I0S 

WARRANTS, 

for searches 229-231 

arrests without 233 

WATER-COURSES, 

general regulation of 69, 72, 73, 79 

exclusive privileges in 73-84 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

Congress to fix standards of 9i 

WITNESSES, 

rights of accused to be confronted by 323 

WORKS OP ART. 

exclusive rights in 66 

WRITS OF ASSISTANCE, 

illegality of 232 
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THE STUDENTS' SERIES. 



CAREFULLY PREPARED TREATISES 

BT GOHPBTEHI WBITXBS OH THE UIKSMTB OP THE UW. 
OOTESISa SQBTHns T&UQHT IH DIBTIFOT COmsBB 

nr THE Lusnro law bchoolb. 

AHON'G the authon who hare prepared volamee for this inipaitaDt itrlea 
are Mklvillk M. Biqkuiw, LL.D., the distinguithsd law writer. 

Micbigan Uaiveraitv; Prol. Euqesk Wambaugh, late of Iowa' 'siatc 
Univenit)-, now of the Law Department of Harvard Dnivenity; Prof. 
WiLUAH C. KoBtNSoH, of Yale Colle^, now head of Ihe L*w Depart- 
ment of the Cathdlic Univereitv, Washmgton, and author of " The Law of 
Patenta" ; Hon. Tuohah M. L'cmilbit. the eminent author of "Constitu- 
tional LimitadoPB " ; Kdwih E. Bktant, l>e>n of Ihe Law Department of 
the Slate UniverBitr of Wisconi^in; Makshall D. Ewell, LLD., M.D., 
of the Eeal College of Law, Chicago: the lata BiiSJAMiH R. Ccbtib. Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, and lecturer at Han-anl Univer>ifv: 
Prof. Edward Avery Hahsiham, of the Northwenlem Univeriitv Law 
School; Prof. Eiuiest W. Huffcut, of Cornell Universitv School of I*wi 
Prof. Framcis H. Bubdtck, of the Law School of Columbia University; 
Arthvb G. Sbdowick, the well-known writer; Willum Wikt Howe, 
formerlj Chief Juatice of Loniaiana; the late Judge John Wilder May, etc. 

VOLUnES ALREADY ISSUED IN '■ THE STUDENTS' SERIES." 

I. Bigslow*! Etsmsuti ol the Iav of BUI*, HotM, and Cheque!. 

IL Bigelew'l Element! of Equity. 

III. BigeloVi Elunenti at the Low of Torts. 

IV. BigeloWi Law of Willa for Stndanti. 
T. Brynnt'i Frineiplei ot Code Pleading. 

YI. Bnrdlok'* L>T of Balea- 

VII. Coek^'i Oeneral Piineiplei of Conatitntianal Lftv in the TToited 
Btatea of Amaiioa. 
Vni. CnrtU's Jotledietion, Piuotlae, and Peculiar Jariipnidenoe of 
the Court* of the United Btate*. 
IX. Ewell'* Ktutnal of Medical Juriaprtidenae for the TJie of Stn- 

denta at Law and of Kedidne. 
Z. Harrimiu'i Elamanta of the Law ol Contrsota. 
XI. Heard'* Frinalple* of CiTil Pleading. 
XH. Heaid'i Principle* of Criminal Fleuing. 

XIII. Howe'B BtTidieB in the Civil Law. 

XIV. Huflcnt'* Elemant* of Che Law of Agency a* relating to 

Contract. 
XV. May on the Law of Crime*. 
XVI. Eohineon-* Elcuientaiy Law. 

XVII. Bobiiuan'* Foreniic Oratory; A Xannal tor AdTCKiates. 
XVIII. Sedgwick'* Handbook of the Law of Damage*. 
XIX. Stephen'* Digest of the Law of Evidence. 
XX. Btinuon'* Gloaaary of Teehnieal Term*, Phraae*, and Mauin* 

of the Common Law. 
XXI. Wambangh on the Btudy of Case*. 
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CASES TO ACCOnPANY "THE STUDENTS' SERIES." 
BsBle'i Cues oa. tbe Iav of Dunaces. 

Blgelov'B CaiBB on ths Law of Bills, Kota«, and ClieqiiM. 

BlgBloWa CMoa on tho Lav of Torta. 

Bnidiok'B Caiei on Fartnenhip (Sva. $i.SO net). 

Bnrdlok'i Cuoi on Salai (8to. S4.00 nat). 

Chaplin's Cuie) on Crimiual Lav. 

Hnfiont'a Caaes on Agency. 

Wuubangli'a Otuoa for Analysii. 



roTumeg of C. 
tptte ttatcd, tt 



In planning and developiog the Students' Series, 6ve objects have- been 
constantly sought : — 

FiBsr. That each subject should be treated by a man specially fitted 
through study, training, and experience. 

Second. That the an-angement should be logical, and the treatment 
concise, clear, and comprehensiTc. 

Third. That ths principles of the law of each subject, the real founda- 
tion and framework, Bhonld he so carefully and cfeariy presenled and 
explained that the student could grasp tlie tacts and the reasons for Ihem, 
and feel with these firmly in mind that he would be able to handle snccess- 
fully the variations which may come later. 

Fourth. That the cases cited and commented on shonid be those on 
which the law rests, and which most clearly show how and why the law 
became what it is. Not quantity of citations, but quality and Btrength, 
have been sought. 

Fifth. That the cost of the volumes should be kept as low as possible, 
consistent with the highest standards, both of authors' text and quality of 
manufacture. 

Teachers and students alike understand the advantage of having books 
prepared for Ihem by men who are apeeialiats, and who devote thamaelves 
to the subjects on which they irrite. With such requirements books cannot 

spent in building np the Students' Series to its present size, while a num- 

The volumes of the Students' Series are in use as text-books in leading 
law schools throughout the United Slates. Of Ihem, one of the moat learned 
teachers of law in America, the late Prof. William G. Hammond, of St- 
Louia, said : — 

" In planniDg this nrles of law books for stodeE 
^eat service, not only to the stndonta themselveB. 
^ere bas Tieen no ^frostor obstacle to all efforts U 
edncatian than the lack of suob books." 

And th)s testimony as to the plan has been repeated as to execntioo, by 
Dumbera of prominent teachers in letters to the authors and publishers, and 
by the more valuable testimony of introduction and use with their classes. 

|^~ 8m BnbaaqnMit pagei for full inforuMtum rtgudlKg Midi woA. 
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BIOELOW ON BILLS AND NOTES. 
Blementa of the Law of BiUi, ITotsi, and CbeqQH, tor Stndenti. B7 
Meltili,b M. Bioelow, Fb.D., autbor of " Elements of the Law 
of Torts," ete. 12mo. Clotb, 92.60 ne( ,- law sheep, {3.00 ntt. 
Mr. SigeloVg reputatioa as a dear, logical, and strong studenC and In- 
structor in tbe lair is established by bis standard treatises no less (ban bj 
the masterly " Elements of Torts," so well known to and eitensitely used 
by teachers and students of law. This book is a discussion of the elemtnU 

toucbing on the simpler questions only. Tbe groundwork of tbe law, com- 
plex ka well as simple, is diacusaod fully, clearly, and eihaustirely. Casa 
that are really Itadiag caiei are referred to in safScient number Co Hlustrale 
and support Ibe points of law stated. 

It is piTtlciilu'l; adapted for Btudenli' work. — J. C. ExaiTLTas, Laa Depart- 
ment, atichigim SUUt Unioertity. 

It bvan evidfuacfl of the conciaaDeu aod pjwer of accamte statement wbicb 
ohmnatertH the other vrork of the author, ukd 1 am oonvinced that it wlU proTe 
a Teij ntisfKtcry iKiok for olau uu. -^ Enus UeLADr, ChaaceUfr LutiB IMpart' 
mmt, Imta Stale Univfrtity. 

It ts writ^D with the cleutieH, force, vid logio cbaiacteristlo of tbe learned 
■ntbor- In the arrui^eiiiBnt — In what it fnoludaa, aod in what it omits ae well — 
one can aaaily dlecem the hand of XhB practisad teacher, as well as of the experi- 
«nced legal writer. — Prof. B. W. Huftuut, CarntU Uniwrtily School of Laa. 

I believe It to ho decided); the best itiideiit's book npon the subject that has 
jet appeared. — Frof , P. B. Hacsm, Laa Department, Michigita Slate Unineriitii. 

To oBannpany the above : — 
Cuaa on tlu Law of Billi, Hotea, and Cheinei. Edited b^ Mbltilu 

M. BiasLOW. Ctowd 8to. Cloth, (3.00 net. 



BIOELOW ON EairiTT. 

Elementa of Eqnity for t^e Vk of Stndftnta. By Mei.tiu.b H. 

BiGELow,Pli.D,, lecturer in the School of Law, Boston UniverBity, 

autbor of " Elements of the Law of Torts," etc. 12mo. Cloth, 

S2.50 net ; law sheep, ^.00 nef. 

It is to ha commeoded tor Its deatnees and condieiiesB of etalament. I rt«ard 
the flrat ohapter as a model. The doctrines of Tacking, Subrogation, and Marebat~ 
Ung, found in Cbapteia 14, 19, and 20, are more etaily comprehemled than in any 

Law Faadly, Unitiertily 0} Wiicoiu*). 



BIOELOW OH TORTS, 

the Law of lorta for the ITh of Stndentt. By Melvillb 
M. BiOBLOW, FIi.D., aathor of " A Treatise on the Iaw of Estop- 
pel," "A Treatise on the Law of Fraud," etc. Sijilh edition, re- 
viled and enlarged. 12mo. Cloth, (2.50 net; Uw aheep, 93.00 net. 
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In th« sixth edlHoD ot thii well-knomi text-book Che aatbor bu deToted 
much time and can to the deTetopment of the general doctrine of "Torta" 
n vt introduction to tbe stad;- of " Specific Torta." Thii work, done with 
hii usual thorooghncu and cleameaa, does a»aj with tlie one criticism mute 
on tbe work, that It plunged the stndent ioto the atndy of specifle torta 
withoat inatrocting hitu in the geoenl law ol the aabject. The whole book 
baa been carefiillf revlaed, and maoy paaaogea nwritten. The book ia now 
theoretically and practical]]' complela and logical. 

It weou to me edminbly edaitod to the pmpoH for which It is writtm. Mr. 
K^elow i» TfiTT hkppj in his rt s t e m ent ot legal principle^ end nowhere » much id, 
I thhik, H in tlilg book. — Hon. Tbdiui If , Coolbt. 

1 have eivnined Bigelow on TortB^ sod find It to be an excellent text-book f<v 
itadentL Tlie uthar u pUlnl; « master of his subject, sud not marelj a good 
GOrapller. - - - Hie work Is, In my Judgment, a model ^' Institute." — R. KcP. 
SxiTB, VandttbUt Uhiveriity^ 

A clev snd comp&ct treatise, well fitted to be a "*■""■' c^ a stodaot of law- — 
Boo. JOBH KuooM, Uniticrnly p/ ITlmnute- 

To accompany the aboix ; — 
Omm on th* Law of Torta. Edited bj SIsLTiu.a M. Bioblow. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 93.00 net. 



BIGELOWS LAW OF WILIS. 

Iha law of Willi. For Btndenta. By Ublvilu M. Bioilow, Ph.D., 
snthoT of " Elements of the Law of Torts," etc., editor ot " Sixth 
American Edition of Jarmsn oa Wills," etc. 12mo. Clotb, 

12.50 net ; sheep, 93-00 net. 

No teacher ot law in America is more familiar with the theoi; of the 
. Law of Wills than Mr. Bigetow, and students eieijwhere are to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of a new work on this subject by an anthor 
BO experienced and so learned. 

BRYANTS CODE PLEASHTO. 

nie Tiiaeiples of Code Pleading for the Uh of Stndenti, By Enwia 

B. Beyaut, DeaD of the Law Department of the State University 

of WiBConsin, and late Assiatant Attorney- General of the United 

Stales. I2mo. Cloth, 52.50 net ; law cheep, JS.OO net. 

The science of code pleading being a development of the last fifty years, 

and getting its shape and form gradually from the decisions of the courts aa 

well as from the enactments of the law-making bodies, has only within a few 

years been treated in any satisfactory way by text writers. 

Many instructors feel, however, that too much time is needed for the 
Student to get tbe elementary principles from tlie larger books; and this 
book is written to bring wiUiin aaay reach, in condensed and clear form. 
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the troe elements of the inbject ; to give the atndeiit inffidcDt knowledge 
of Ihs old common Uw pleading for a fnundatiou for the lee» formal, bat 
Dot necessarily less exact, pleading under the code, and to put in orderlj' 
aiTBj the prineiplaa of this branch of the lair, which have too frequent^ 
becD considered, by students, at least, as of little impoiiance. 

The principlea are presented In a clear, ntlsliutor; mumer, and the Code 
BetflTflDces are a Taluable addition, la iJiciti H eiactlj suppliea a want as a 
text-book for stDdents, vlietlwr in offices or law scboola, wheravei the reformed 
~s or is largest — Ceiblb Tt. Cufull, Lam Dipartmml, 



ColeraOo State D 



BVKDICE ON SALEB. 
Hie Lnr of Etelw of ?«iMmal FiopMrtr. Bi Fbahcib M. Bubdick, 

of the Law School of Columbia UniTenitj. 12nio. Cloth, f2.60 

net; law sheep, $3.00 net. 

In this work by an aulhor and teacher of reputation and experience, 
questions are discussed with a fulness proportioned to the trouble they give 
to Ihe student, or to hia aptness to misapprehend the principles they involve. 
The essential terms of the " sale contract " sre classified and distinguished 
from agreements merely collateral to it, to bring order out of the judicial 

The provisions of the Slatule of Frauds bearing upon the sale of Rooda 
•re treated in connection wilh Ihe common law topics to which they relate. 
This method ia novel, avoiding much repetition, and giving economy of 
sjiace and equal economy of time and perplexity to the student. 

It Is a unall nugaiine of learning. ^ A^eur Yori Naiion. 

It ia a moat Ubnlrsble tre>ti». — Juu B. BcoPr, lai Angela Late Seioa, 
Lot AnBtlei, Cat. 

CDongb to assume that we Jtare read sometliin^ on tbe Kenerml law. — C. A. Roaaras, 
Law Dept. of the State UnivertUy of Nebriuka. 

To accompany the above : — 
S«leiitsd Cassi on the Iaw of Sales of Penonnl Fropwrty. By FiUNOia 
M. BuHDicK. 8to. Cloth, $4,50 nel. 



COOLET ON CONSrrrUTIOS'AI. LAW. 

The General Frinoiplea of Conititntioiutl Law in the Tfnited Statei 

of Aneriea. By Thomas M. Coolet, author of "A Treatise on 

Constitutional Limitations." Second edition, by Albxtb 0. Angeli^ 

of the Detroit Bar. 12mo. Clolh, ?2.50 net ; law sheep, fS.OO net. 

The design hsa been to present succinctly the general priociples of con- 

ilitutional law, whether they pertain to the federal system, or to the State 

eystem, or to both. Formerly the structure of Ibe federal constitutional 

government was so distinct from that of the Slates that each might asatnllf 
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tra exsmingd *nil dlscuaaed apurt Troin the other; bat (lie points of contict 
and dependenco have been ao largely increased bj the receat amendnieal* to 
the tedeial constilution that a different coaree is now deemed adTisable. 

The new edition conlaiDg large additions. la ilii preparation, Ihg 
•ditOT, while aiming to keep the tiook a manual, and not to make it a digest, 
h«a treated briefly all important points covered by (he cases decided up to 
a very recent da(e. He made such changes in the text and notes as had 
been required by (he many important deciaions upon conetitutional law 
rendered in the last teu years. 

It Im worthy of ChB nipntatlon of the dlsttngniihsd author. It Is Che bert book 
OD the nb]«Dt to he placed lu the hoods of a student, and Is a ooorenient book of 
Tefarence for ui; one. — Prof. MAanflH F. Foaea, LL.D., Cinebmiti Law SeAvei. 

It Is a work of great value, not onlj for studenta hi fnatitotlotu of Uamlii^ 
but aa well for the lawyer, to whom it snppllea at ouMatieatiH and a digest of 
ocostltutional law. — Uasai HircHcocKf fats Dean of Bl. Louit Law B^ttml- 

:>mparlng It carefully with the old adltiao, 
TarlDi;s points. Asare""' 
k both in the courses In 
iBgiate departnu 
editor of the new edition, Mr. Aji^ell, has bf 

aan led me to expect in whatever he undertook. Jodge Cooley ]■ 

r oj InUrnaHonai and CimtUltaUMal Lmc, Ohio Slat* Unlta-tilji. 




CDSTIB OIT UNITED STATES COUBTS. 

Jnriidietioii, Prutiee, and Fecnllai JtuiapmdGiiM of tlia Coorti of tlw 
Tnitcd 8ta,t«a, By Behjahih R. Curtis, LL.D., late Aeiociate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Edited by 
Geosob Ticknob Cdbtib and BENjamif R. Cubtib. Second 
edition, by H. C. Mbhwim, Law Department of Boston Umversity. 
12mD. Cloth, S2.6D net ; law sheep, 93,00 net. 

These lectures were ddirered by the late Judge Curtis to a cU«e of stn- 
denta in the Harvard Law School, in the academic year 1BT3-73, and were 
«dited and prepared for the press by his son and brother, both lawyers 
of prominence. Mr. Herwin has devoted much time (o the considention ot 
the recent changes and developments in the practice of the Federal Courts i 
and his additions, in the second edition, are (bought by those who have 
exunined (hem to deserve the words of commendation bestowed upon 
Judge Cnitis'a original text. 

A work ol the Ughast standard on tbe subject treated. — BottoJi PeO. 
Cannot t^ to be of great serrlce to the stodent hi tbe pmecutlon ot his 
I^al BtDdiea. — Chieago Legal Xem. 

It [sbjr fur the beat epitome of that extensive mblect ; ud the eltunea of Itaa 
style end orderly arrangement of tbe learned author will especially recommaiid 
It to students. — Hon. Edhiiid H. Baann, iten ^ ScAotl af Leta, SmlBm 
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SWELL'S HEDICAL JUAISPRUDENCK 

A Xumal of HedlMl JnTiipradenoe (or the Vw of Stndenti Rt law 
and of Xedloine. B7 Mirbhiu, D. Ewbll, M.D.. LL.D., of Cbe 
Dnion College of Law, Chicago. 12iiio. Cloth, 92.60 n«,- law 
■beep, $3.00 net. 



and yet dearly. In il will be found the raitUmce of all lhiprint:^tt itattd 
M tht more roJuntBOiu and a^tmivt worb. 

It !■ exflflUaDtly done. I wiili It misht be rand by ererj itodent of law u mil 
M bjr ani; itudeDC at medlolDe. — Fnrf. Hnni Wadb Koou, wAcn at DvivartUji 

I eu Hfsly HIT (hut for lue u m tait-bsok, sitim in ■ mediid college or lnw 

Bohool, it [■ prefenbla to any book or my acqoalntanoa. In bia cbapCer on Uab 
pcHctLoe, ^ofeeur BweU luu auocaadod, witbin the oompaaa ot eigb(aen pagea. In 
aetting f ortb the general doctrine of the law ao ooraprebenalTely u to make ft 
blghly unTul tar the practitioner ai well u the itudent. — Bmok 
Vtan Lav L^mrtrnpni, Unieertiiy of Ten/ruuee. 



HAEBIKAIT OR CONTRACTS. 

Xiameiiti of tha Law of Contiaoti. By Edwibv Atbbt HABBmaH. 

Profeiaor of Law in the Northweatorn UniTcriity Law School.. 

12mo. Cloth, 12.50 net ; law sheep, $3.00 net. 

The jnstiflcatian of this book la . . . tbat it is an attempt lo explain 
the rules of powtive contract law in accordance with the actual historical 
doTelopment of those rules, and to classify and arrange thoae rutea as far as 



A moat admirable aununuy of the nobjeot— B. J. RmiaM, Dran Laa Btpart- 
■Mnf, Uaiverrtig ej the SoalA. 

A anparlDF and oiiginU work. — Wauui Tiidmr, Dem DidHntm Selmt 

It 1> caitalnly a deputore from the nanaJ method of dealing with the subl«st, 
■ul I am Inclined to think a deputure in the dlTsction of s clearsi and lMtt«t 
iDIdarataiidlng of Iba law. - 0. P. FoKi™, Buffalo Laa ScAooi. 



HEABS ON CIVIL PLEASING. 

The FilndplM of Flotdiagr In KtiI Aotiona. By Fbaneum FisKi 

HuKD. 12ino. Cloth, 92.60 ntt ,- law aheep, (3.00 net. 

Under vbalaTei aystem of atatntory pn»sdare > Uw itadent may dealgn t" 

piaotlaa, be win find It eqnaUy neceaaary lo become tunniar with the prlnolplaa e.t 

n law pleadings Kr. Huod'a woil la a plain and el«ar guide to theae. - 

~ ■ - nUtfTaUCeHtge. 
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HEASS ON CBUfHTAL FLEADING. 

The PrindplN of Criminal TlwuUi^. By Feahklih Fiskb Bbakd. 

12mo. aotb, ^50 net; law sheep, ^.00 net. 

B dMer¥e» «o toportmit pcMttton unimg tbe teit-boota In srary Uw Mhool Ib 
tte ooimtty. — WnjJlM 0. RoBm™, Bern £awi)«poriinetrf, CoMolfc PfHeeriSy ^ 



HOWE OK TEE CIVIL LAW. 
BtodiM in tlte Oiril Law and itt Balatimw to thft Law of BnglsaS 

and Amirica. By William Wiet Howb, late Juitiee of the 

Supreme Court of Louiaiana. 12mo. Cloth, 92.60 ne<; lav iheep, 

93.00 ntf. 

Tha book diftsrs in plan from the merely antiquarian and academic 
tr«atieea on Romiin and Civil Law. The author hu etudied and practised 
his profeision both in tbe tomnion law States of Missouri and New York 
and in the civil law State of Louisiana, and has writtan tbia book In tha 
light of large experience. The special fealure of tha work is found in the 
presentation of tbe leading principles of the Roman and Civil Law and the 
tracing of their development and application in our own juriapradence to 
tbe com plication a of modem life, thns taking up the comparative etudj 
of (be Civil Law and of the Law as we have it now. The book will be of 
practical use, not only in our nnmeroua law echoole, but to those members 
of the bar who maj' wiab to investigate the subject. 

Haa everj quall^ which soch ■ book needs, and whkb, to say Uie lea^t, moat 
booka on Roioan Law In BngUah have not. It Is simple, dear, and IntelUgible, and 
we can tttioagly Teoommend it to the student, or to any one interefited In tbe mbjeotp 
— ThtlfaH(m. 

HUFPCITT Oil AGEITCY. 
BUmenta of the l^w of Agenar m relating to Coatrut. B; Eehist 

W. BuFPCDT, Profeasor of Law in Cornell TJnivereity School of 

Law. 12[no. Ctoth, $2.50 net; law sheep, $3.00 net. 

Law schools and law oiBces obtain in this book what has long been 
needed, — a book on Agency written clearly and concisely by a man whose 
own experience with his classes has taught him what were the fandamental 
principles of the law, and how beet to arrange and present (hose principles. 

The citation of authorities tor the purpose of illustrating the rules of law 
is very full and from varied sources. It is not intended as a special digest 
of the subject, but all the points of law are amply supported by the best 
■uthoritiea. 

I am partCcnlarlj bnpraued l^ the clear >nd sciautlflc 
Z. Unas, LoK Dtpartinenl, Yale Unineriiis. 

Ferhlpa tie most striking cham^teristfc of the book Is 1 
nt« atulTsis wUoh the eubject has Txceiced. . . . It !a loj 
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n Law BigUtef and ^rrtcv/, 

I ■ Tary good ms Indud. — Oouua M. Blux, Dean Siulingi Cot- 



To aceompang "HuffcM m Agency": — 

CaaM on ths Lkw of Ag«n«7. By Ebhbbt W. Hctffodt. Ciowu Bra 
Cloth, Ca.OOmf. 

HAT ON CRIMINAL LAW. 

Sta Law ot Crimea. Bj J. Wildbb Mj.t, Chief Jnetice of the Mnni- 

cipal Coart of theCitj of Boston. Second edition, edited by Johbpb 

Hbnbi Bsai^e, Jr., AaeistaJit Frofeeaor of Law in Harvard XJnivei- 

sitj, 12mo. Cloth, S3.50 na; law sheep, fS.OO net. 

Hug new edition of Judge Slay's deaervedlf popular work contains large 

■dditlona. The editor states in the preface that the original plan inclnded 

no diecDuion of the snbjects of CrimiDal Pleading aod Practice ; but it was 

found that it would be better adapted to the oee of itudentB if these subjects 

wars biieflf coDiidered, and this has accordingly been done. Much has alio 

been added to tbe first chapter, which coutaios the general principles under- 

\s\a% tbe criminal law. 

It lA to be eipeckJlj- commeadBd tor its c1«fer uaA toatAMb deflnltioDfl, aa also for 
Itaoltatdoiu at leading objob directly npon tbe matter under diKuaBioiL-.'JVdin 
3. H. Ountnm, Laa faulty, UaieeTtUy of WUamiiB. 

in intereeting dlKwdoii, quite fnll enough to glra 
loogli to be a iinlul handbook 

To accompany " May'i Orimnal Law " : — 

latsf on Criminal Law. Bj H. W. Caisus. New edltioo, enlarged. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, M.OO net. 



ROBINSON'S ELEMENTART LAW. 

J law. By William C. Robissoit, LL.D., Professor of 

Elementary Law in Tale College. 12mo. Cloth, »2.S0 net; law 

Bheep, »3.00 tiei. 

(3ant^ns a italement of the principles, rules, and definitians of American 
Common Law, both civil and criminal, arranged in logical order, with refer- 
ences to treatise! in which snch dc£nItious, rules, and principles are more 
extensively diBcussed. 

This work it intended to serve three purposes; First, to form a teit-book 
lot the use of students in law schools, and of others who are under com- 
petent Instruction i second, to guide private etodeols In their invesrigatian 
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>r tbe tdIm and d«fiDitioD9 of law ; tbird, to rendar atndeatl funilUr with 
tome of tbe leading tre&tises upon the principal topics of the Irw. 

Tbe book li convenient to tbe butmctor wbo wCl uh It u ■ teit to be uspHBed 
bi bii l»tiina, and nimble to the student ofao vOl cmuul ~ 
H. F. Vote*, LIi.D., CiacimM Lav SotMf, 



BOBHrSON'S tobensic obatoey. 

Forenns OnXotj: A Hauiial for Adviwatu. 67 Wiluah C. 

KoBiNBOn, LL.D., aothoi of "The Zaw of Ptiteata for Uwful 

InventiouB," "ElemeDttuj Law," etc. 12mo. Clotli, S2.&0 net; 

law sheep, 93.00 net. 

A new and anggeatire woik on tbe intitt and fanetionB of tlie adrocata. 
The cbapten od the Preaentation of Ideas by the Production of Evidence in 
Coarl, Ihe Qualification and Tiaining of Witneawe, and od Direct, Cross, 
and Re-Direct Examination, commead Ihe book eapecially to the bar ai well 

Tlie trained lawyer as well as the stndent will find mncb that is helpful 
and auggeative in tbe pegea of this volume, especially on tbe aubject of 
cross examination. It is the resttlt of a long experiencs and a constaat 
study of tbe trial of caoan. 

This it a book which no ■tadent of law can afford to pais by wiChoat athoroo^ 
study of It. It la also a work which no praotislDg lawyer who DsdartakBi tha trial 
St causes, and la not already an aoknowliidged leader In tbe eourts, osu afford sot 
to read and read again. — American Law Etview, 

It touches upon vital points, Juet ench as students of ontozy, eqndslly thoat 
wbo are BnteHnK upon the practice of Uw, need to have orged npOE tbem in this 
~ " 'esior of Bhcutian and Oratory, Depart 



SEDGWICK'S ELEKEHTS OF DAKAGSS. 

Elemeata of ranag^: A Handbook tor the Die of Btndenta and 

Praotitlonera. By AarHirR G. Sedowice. ISmo. Cloth. S2.50 

nit; law sheep, S3.00 aa. 

This book is not an abridgment of Ihe work embodied by the aalhor in 
his edition of the well-known tbree-volnme treatise on the Heasurs of Dam- 
Bgea, by Theodore Sedg^ck. Tkt enUrt Jicld hoM bem rt-examimd. end 
the ichole law of Damagci rtvitwed. Its principles are staled in the form 
of rules or propoiitioat 0/ law lach at a court mighi lay doan to ajiirj, 
and these propositions are illDStraled by the cases from which they have 
been drawn. Wherever local variaCiona from these rules exist, such local 
differences are stated, and their causes, so for as possible, explained. 

Aa a students' book it ia very admlnble. Probably no one but the autlior oan 



a KoCuot, CAanaltiir Laa I>epar1mati, Slat* 
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Thnmghout ths FOlnnifl tin rAfflnDou to, >a well u tha [Qiutntdoiu of, undsp- 
tjlDg prli^dplw uv JiidlclouA, It Ia decldAdlj/ a mflTltorloDi voA. — Prof- Chabu« 
H, GAKFtHUr -Iriiu DepartmetUj Uniwtitty 0/ Colorado. 

To acmmjHoaj the forgoing work ■• — 

0mm on tlie Iaw of DamagM. B7 Joseph H. Bbalb, Jr., of tlie 
Harrard Law School. Crown 8td. Cloth, S3.00 net. 



STEPHEN'S DIGEST OF EVrDElTCE. 
& DlgMt of the Law of Evidence. Bj Sir Jahbs Fitz-Janus 

Stephen, From the fourth Engliah edition. With Notes aod 
Additiooal lllnstrationa to the preaont time, chieflj from American 
Cases, ibcluiling those of John Wilder Mat, late Chief Justice 
of the Municipal Court of the City of Boston, author of " The Law 
of iDsnrance," etc. ISmo. Cloth, SS. 50 net; law sheep, S3 00 net. 
A full reprint of the fourth English editian, revised b^ tb« author, witb 

refaiencea to American caeea. 

Short as it is, we believe it will be fouod to contain practically the whole 

law of the subject. 

STDSSON'S lAW 6L0SSAST. 
6I0SM17 of Teohnleal Tomui, Fhrues, and Kudma of the Common 

Lav. By Fbeserick Jebuf Stihsdn. ISmo. Cloth, YS.50 net; 

law sheep, S3. 00 net. 

This book is a concise Law Dictionary, giving in common English an 
explanation of the words and phraaeii, Engliab sa well as Saxcn, Latin, or 
French, which are of commoD technical uee in llie law. The papular and 
nsnal acceptation of each phrase is given in much the same genen.1 shape as 
It stands in the mind of the trained lawyer. 

A var; oonToiient little w«k, aapeclall; uielul to stodeDts ol the law. 
— CMaago Legal Keai. 

. WAKBATOH-S STUDY OP CASES, 
n* Stodyof Cbmb: A Course of Instruction in Beading and Btating 
Beported CasM, Composing Head-notes and Briefs, Critidsing and 

Comparing Antboritiea, and Compiling Digests. By Evont^B 
Wahbahqh, Professor in the Law Department uf Harvard Univer- 
sity. Second edition. ISmo. Cloth, S2.50 ikI ; law sheep, S3.00 net. 
The pnrpoae of the work as eipresaed by its anther is "to leach the 
methods by which lawyers detect ificbi, nnd determine the weight of reported 
casBfl." The foil diacnsaion of this introduces many important and inlereat- 
mg topics, such as the fullowing: How to write a Head-Note, Howlocrili* 
cisa Cases, Combining and Preparing Cases, The Growth of Legal Doctrine^ 
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A Hibjeet or the fmtatt Importuics to legil pnoUtloDen, ud one whldi, 
ibrnDge to ny^ hiA ntirer b«loi« oncHged the attention of any M onr ]^a1 wtUaa 
We blow of uo work of greater importuoe to the Btudontp It ihonld b« adopted 
ai a teit-book by trvj law aobool la the eountpy. — T&i Green Bag. 

We comnHDd thli book, not uutaly to itudenta of the law, but to pnddaii^ 
lawyeiB, and evan to Judgea on the bench. It Incidentally toachea how to write a 
decialon, aa well aa how to Ond out the doctrine of a daol^oa after it la written^ — 
Thi Americftix Lain Btvicv^. 

Will be found to be of great valoe to the etudent or yoong lawyer when Btodying 
by Umaelt, and, if oarefull; iCiidied, cannot fall to gin him ideaa which he could 
get elaewfaere only b; long experience and from hinta found aoattervd tlutngfa 
many Tolnmea. — Prof. O. W. Aihrich, af the OMe Stale Univertils/. 

Altogether unique In the way of legal Uteratnra. There are veiy manj lawyett 
<4d in the practice who will regret that they were not afforded In (heir atudant d^a 
Boch diHipUoe aa la auggeated by thia booh ; and there ia no lawyer who aannot 
read with profit Ita llrat eight ohaplwa. — The Chieago Late JgytmaS. 

Among the nujat valnabla pabllcbtiona for tbb uae of atudenta which have 
appekrad in recent yeara. I^ work abonnda in fertile auffgeationa. -^ The Amerieaiti 
Lav/ ReffUter and SwnwB. 



Bg tht iame author, to accompany " The Sftirfy a/ Caut " : — 

luta for Analyaia. B7 Edobhb Wambadoh, ProrsBsor in the Law 

Department of HorTard Univerait;. Crown 8vo. Cloth, tS.OO rat. 



Among the legal publicatioaa of Little, Brown, & Company are man/ 
other works particularly adapted for Che nse of atndents. Among them 
may be mentioned: Kent's CommentBrifla on American Law; Waliter'a 
Introduction Id American Law; Dwight'a Law of Peraoni and Personal 
Property ; Greenleaf on Evidence ; Paraons on Contracts ; Wiahburn on 
Beal Property; Sohouler on Personal Properly, on Bailments, and on 
Domestic Relations; Story on Equity Pleading, and on the ConsUtution; 
etc., etc. Catalogaes on application. 



LITTLE, BROWN, AND COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 

2S4 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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